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ICORN FLOUR. 


7 4) UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids; THE BEST 
a | KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANC MANGE, and a variety of delicious ‘Preparations for the Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
medical authorities in the kingdom. 
& The Lancet affirms :—* It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
onac t of its sweeter flavour.” 
i ANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken- 
“ , if a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘‘I am so well satisfied with 
“4 Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


“Wit POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


aeamaros jatedler par sed bow priced rag na being i “ the market, with 
misleading se anag Is. and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers : 
}}, Must insist upon ha ving the Company's Extract, which for i and clear- AND D R A W ING ROOMS. 
hess is pronounced by all competent authorities to be the be: 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


1 W.B. — Genuine . PRICE'S 
Hi only with fac- : ie | 
ee. Peree ie | PATENT GANDLE COMPANY, | 
i na rs | iy bx ried LIMITED, | 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


ia 5 ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. | 
N -E > D if A M S DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. mike 
is ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. eat 
GOLD MEDAL, i} 
ADELAIDE, 1881, | 
For Cleaning-and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, = | 
Britannia Metal Goods, &<. Sold Retail everywhere. AS T § 
JOSEPH PICKERING é& SONS, SHEFFIBLD. & 


| MESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., | THE DRESS OF THE ... 


Are at, a ager A Aprny ch Loneee a and | Ask For WAT E FR M A N’S 


Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret wnaiery 9 Machines, gd 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties As shown at the Dress y 
of prepared Fret Woods, &c. Se ten enone 
“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” mended by the Medical 


A new book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with. Profession. As 

Hints how to Ornament their Houses cheaply and tastefully. as Boots can be made, 

300 pp. 8vo. Post free for 6s. 6d. Sole Manufacturers 
NEW AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 160 pp. (Phote- aterman 




















litho.), with 700 Illustrations, sent on-receipt of 6d. 
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ROSENTHAL’S| S44 STRENGTH | 
PATENT {fj * . =e 


POSTULATA Wy 
CORSET. 


Tu1s Corset has (in place of bone) supports of the finest 
material, specially prepared in such a manner, that, in case 
sof breakage, the rib can INSTANTLY be removed and as readily C Oo M FO RT 
READJUSTED, This is accomplished by a simple mechanical 




















‘arrangement (patented), :thus. saving great annoyance and 


EXPENSE to the wearer.. The support atforded is all; that can 5 

be desired, while the durability will be ¢qual to three ordin- q E oR E N S 
ary stays. To be had in vatious’colours and qualities, of all 

first-class Drapers and Ladiés’ Outfitters. Wholesale only, 


D. Rosenthal &Co.,77, Queen Victoria$t.,London,E.C. | WRITING AND COPYING 


“‘ Rosenthal’s Patent Postulata Vorset.” The YL quality 


specially adapted for Young Ladies. i N K o. 
RCENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


| P . 
WITH 2d OR 15 /- PER MONTH, an 
0 Sp SECONMANNDY Ret Frown MARKING INK FOR LINEN 
Bo Nea \ON THE @ YEARS, 

ZASPIKNOS 7s RS Y STEM Gy, 

A Gita, o PiANOS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


NI 
{LISTS FREE OF ~TIA NO 


CSTILES RC 42SoutHamprON ROW.wec.. SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. | 
WATSON’S ABERDEEN. TWEEDS 


Are admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ Travelling Costumes, for Walking Dresses, for Ulsters and Coats, for Young Ladies’ 
jand Children’s Wear. They are made from the — wools, and are perfect in designand permanent in colour. They are recommended by the Leading 
Fashion Journals. for their many. excellencies. eavier makes for Youths’ and Boys’ wear. Write for patterns direct to Patrick Watson & Son, Scotch 
}Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. Parcels over 4os. value, carriage paid in Great Britain ; in Ireland, to Dublin and Belfast. Foreign orders free to port. 














Gold .Medal, Paris, 1878. . Medals: Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


i Y pure Cocoa only. 
“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 

Wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassall. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
“Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ; 

ingredients has been extracted.’? —Chas. 4. Cameron. 3 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 

















ALWAYS eee JOHNSTON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


‘**Is Decidedly the Best.”—Zancet. 


URGENT CAUTION.—To obtain the best 
quality and best value, ask for JOHNSTON’S, and 
refuse other kinds when offered instead. 
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To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. Fo terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and . must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ‘the title o the MS. must be given 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. : ‘ 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts 1s ‘made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 





Try the Jams, Jellies, and Confectionery 


Made by MONKLAND & G0, You will 


Find that they are very superior. 


BUMSTEHD’S— 


SALT 


AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
36, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





NINETEEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 


CANTRELL ana 


Aromatic Ginger Ale. 


COCHRANE’S 


Fruit Flavoured Lemonade. 


MINERAL 
Sparkling Montserrat. 
WATERS. 


Refreshing Seltzer, Soda, Kali, Lithia Waters, 
AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and 
to Connoisseurs of Aérated Waters in all civilised 
portions of the known world. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 





Buy Durect 
exes} fo 
AT FIRST COST e 
THE YORKSHIRE AND S)()PER Price 
PEE eee SAU List. 
QARRIAGE PAID *° xitep'xincbom. 
Try the No. 4 Super Bath Witney, 


78 by 96 inches, price 18s. 6d. per pair; also 69 by 87 inches, 
price 14s. 6d. per pair. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— “cater back cred money returned,” 
The Yorkshire Blanket Manufacturing Co., 


4, BENTLEY ST., BRADFORD. 














JOHN PICCOTT, 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


Ladies’ Black Reversible Circular Capes, with 
Hood, 12s. 9d., 17s. 6d. 


Men’s and Boys’ Circular Capes, all sizes, 
from 5s. 10d. ; 


Ne . A Pe 
> 








MEN’S LADIES’ 
MACINTOSH FOR CAPES WITH 
COATS. BICYCLANG. HOOD. 


5s. 10d. to 17s. 6d. 5s. 6d, 12s. 9d. to 17s, 6d. 
LEGGINGS, 2s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


116, 116, i17, CHEAPSIDE 


LONDON. 











ALL PuRE FLAX per doz. 

Children’s ea a we Is. 1O4d, 

CAM BRI Ladies’ ... a sa gm. gt 

= _ Gentlemen’s _.... ids ono GR FOUL 
- HEMSTITCHED. 

p per doz. 

Ladies’ ... apr Siete 

ee Gents’ ... 7s. Yd. 





HANDKERGHIEFS. 








' SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and HI. 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 


BELFAST. 
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A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, describing a very dangerous illness, from which 

his daughter had just recovered, said : “ Ah, sir, it was a Runaway Knock at Death's door, 
I can assure you.” ow to prevent death from disease by natural means, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT ; it is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of 
disease) from the blood, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to 
Lag condition, You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
rom disease, 


Who are the really great and successful Men of the World ? 


HUXLEY wisely says: ‘* Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who 

learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and 
successful men in this world. . . . Those who won't learn at all are plucked ; and then you can't 
come up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination.” ‘The simple meaning is, when ailing pay 
no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation ; attempt no conformity to the 
laws of life, or when you have drawn an overdraft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and you will be surprised to learn the body what 

A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, is often broken ere half its sands are run. 


WV .\ 
q 


CIF WN XPERIENCE SHOWS that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
Mead i Z champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to di e. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
ys |e. WN \ Aa N FZ particularly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of 

HA SA Q Sens) SR) B= 
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reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid in the right track to 
health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore 
; T]SE ENOS FRUIT SALT.—Or asa health 1 
: ’ SE »—Or as a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, 
Oh ! ever thus from Childhood Ss hour U invigorating beverage, or as a general laxative and tonic in hey forms iced: 
. also gouty or rheumatic poisons from the blood, the neglect of which often results in apoplexy, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; hcar: disease, and sudden death. wl 
MANY oe iy wutccnge loched wpon me weet a Paysicen. For a len 
time we n in the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with al 
never loved a tree or flower, manner of diseases. One day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had 
’ wounded a neighbour with an arrow. Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, 
But twas the first to fade away. and I gave hima large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The poor fellow came back next morning 
to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and he looked cheerful. We 
l d d i were Eat when pon | supply ag F “ge? eat pe done; it was a favourite re we pe 
and Europeans, and is much _ use long the malarious coasts.”—“ Africana,” by the Rev. 
rad le Lis olin walla en CUCCESS IN LIFE. A new ine brought bef ; blic and 
ith j UCCE _ new invention is brought before the public an 
To glad me with Its soft black eye, oan map A score of ame yr me proc = thmediately introduced by the 
. unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
But when it came to know me well enon ae to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, pabeped in an original 
A P channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADams. 
And love me, it was sure to die | DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
—MOoRE. Without it you have been imposed on by aworthless imitation. Sold by allChemists. Price 2/9 & 4/6. 
Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S 
PATENT. 
J 
J. THEOBALD & COMPANY’S TELESCOPES, 

Of special importance to Tourists, Holiday Seekers, Pleasure Parties, and others. 
Tue leading London Press are unanimous in awarding us the highest praise for the quality and cheapness of our Telescopes, The immense number of 
repeat orders and unsolicited testimonials constantly received speak for their value more than anything we can say. 

GIGANTIC STRIKES! IMMENSE RISE IN PRICES! A GREAT PRIVILEGE! 

Owing to immense and continued strikes amongst the workmen in Paris (where nearly all Field Glasses and Telescopes are made), prices are rising 
rapidly, in many instances from 25 to 50 per cent. While our present stock lasts we shall continue to sell at our former remarkably low prices, but customers 
should send at once, as our stock is rapidly diminishing. z 

THE COMBINATION TELESCOPE (the Marvel of the Age). Over 5,000 sold in four months. 7” 

e instrument, withont the additional: parts, has six best lenses of such remarkable definition that fit will 
@» distinguish hilis at twenty-five miles, flags at twenty, windows at ten, and time by a church clock at four to five miles 


distance. In addition to this, there is a separate, powerful, astronomical eye-piece which can be attached, and 
enables the owner to examine the stars, Jupiter with his four moons, and by adding the sun-glass, also supplied, the 
spots in the sun, In clear weather the astronomical eye-piece can be used instead of the day one for ordinary 
purposes, thus giving much greater power, as while the day eye-piece magnifies 146 times superficial, the astrono- 
mical one magnifies 324. The Telescope is made with three brass drawers, and black morocco body, shuts up from 
17 to 6 inches, and is enclosed (with the extra parts) in two neat cases, and will be sent carriage free for 12s. 6d. 
No, 2 size, opening to 24 inches, closing to 8}, object glass 16 lines, giving much more extended view, far clearer 
and longer definition, and less trying to the eyes, astronomical eye-piece also half as large again and much greater 
power, 22s. 6d., carriage free. Or, No. 3 size, having 19-line object glass, closing to 10, opening to 27 inches, an 
intensely powerful glass, specially recommended, with very powerful astronomical eye-piece, 29s., carriage free. 
Carriage to India, 2s, extra on No. 1, 3s. on other sizes. To all other parts, 5s. extra on any size, except Canada 
and America, which is 8s. ‘Table stands, with double motion, 4s. 6¢.; superior, in maple wood, 6s. 6d. ; garden 
stands, 17s. All orders must be sent within twenty-eight days. r 
Read what the papers say of our Telescopes, and send for one at once, as it is impossible to offer them much 
longer at these low prices. 
REVIEWS :—“ Handsomely got up."—Christian Age. “Will certainly te every satisfaction.” —C/s istian World, * A Marvel 
of cheapness and utility." —Weekly Budget. ‘* Equal to —_ we have seen."—English Mechanic, “A great inn aes and 
1Vork. **\Vill, we trust, have a large sale. It is marvellously cheap."—Hand and Heart. ‘*Well made and convenient,”—Pxdiic 





Opinion, ‘Far and away better than any that are sold at a considerably higher price."——The Country, ‘A wonderful power of 
; range.”"—Pictorial News. ‘ Cannot fail to give satisfaction."—Pictorial World. “* All that could be desired."—7he Fewish Chronicle. 
~ ws “A really first-class telescope.”"—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. *‘ A good Tel Pp i size and great power.”—7he 





Weekly Times. “A really good yet inexpensive glass."—Fishing Gazette, 


oe must be accompanied by a remittance. Price List, with full particulars of Telescopes and Field Glasses, Reviews, Testimonials, &c., post free. 


J. THEOBALD & Co., Wholesale Opticians, 20, Church Street, Kensington, London, W. 





PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 


Is New SErIEs of TRACTS is designed to meet the needs of the increasing number of persons in all classes who are disquieted by 
rrent speculations concerning the fundamental truths and principles of the Christian faith. Nos. 1 to 15, price 4d. each, are now ready. 


D. I4.—The Rise and Decline of Islam. By Sir | No. 15.—The Mosaic Authorship and Credibility of the 


Wituram Morr, kK.cs.1., formerly Lieut.-Governor of the North-West Pentateuch. By the Very Rev. R. PayNe-SMITH, D.D., Dean of 
Provinces of India, author of ‘‘The Coran: Its Composition and Canterbury, Author of ‘Prophecy, a Preparation for Christ,” 
Teaching.” 4a. in cover. (Bampton Lecture, 1869), etc, 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. Cloth boards. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF PRESENT-DAY TRACTS, 


ontaining the First Six Numbers of the Series, by the Rev. Principal Carrns, v.p., the Rev. Prebendary Row, m.a., and the Rev. Professor 
BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Bass wood FURNITURE 

is one of the novelties particularly 
recommended, being much harder than pine, 
and a prettier wood, although costing no more. 
500 bed-room suites finished, in various woods, 
to select from, prices 5} to 250 gUineas. Many 
of these are quite novelties in shape and 
finish. 


YEW-TREE WOOD FUR- 

NITURE.—This is the most fashion- 
able novelty, somewhat resembling mahogany 
in colour, but much lighter and brighter Jook- 
ing, and suitable for bed-rooms. ‘The price is 
about the same as for mahagony. 


SEQUOIA, Oregon Woods, Circas- 

sian Ash, Hungarian Ash, Satinwood, 
and American Walnut, all make very strong 
and durable FURNITURE, These woods 
are all to be seen in their manufactured 
state. 


Furniture. 


: ? reprinting the fine old French Cre- 
{ tonnes having been now re-engraved, MAPLE 
id CO. ‘are receiving the finest goods ever 

offered, The cloths upon which these are 

printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT. 
TO HER MAJESTY, — 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MEN? in the World. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE, 
Acres of Show Rooms of First-class 
Novelties Every Day. 


CRETON NES.—The Blocks for 


S 


also be guaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 
bein, See to MAPLE and CO, 
Gur AINS.—tThe most wonderful 
*_ improvements have been made within the 
last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabries. ‘The artistic 
effect, which some of these goods, even at 3s. gd. 
r yard, double width, give is extraordinary. 
The principal factories for the production being 
in France, MAPLE & CO. have established a 
house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
sively for their customers’ selection. _ 
ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall 
Papers. Messrs. Maple and Co. under- 
take’every description of ARTISTIC HOUSE 
DECORATION, including gasfitting, repairs, 
parquet work, &c. The head of this depart- 
fnent isathoroughly qualitied architect, assisted 
by a large staff of artists and skilled workmen. 
Coloured drawings and estimates furnished. 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK ? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. As a rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have 
subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 
to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE 
FOUND JIT TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


“aSTABLISHED 1830. 


VENABLESY’ 
PIANOS tren” ™ 


Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON. N. 


For Hire 8s., 10s. 
12s., 14s., &c., per 
Month, 

On Three Years’ 





MONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 


BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


SOLD 


C.BRANDAUER& CoS 


IRCULARDE NS 


POINTED 


C 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process, Six Prize Medals awarded, 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the 





London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 











& CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 
BEST.—*‘ Public Opinion.” 
“1,745 Newspapers recommend them,”—See “* Zke Graphic.” 


JUST OUT-- 


THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. 


“ The best pens invented.”"—"‘ Shrewsbury Fournal.” 
AFTER Dryven. 
Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 


MACNIVEN 


Works, Birmingham. 
White Windsor 
Golden Windsor 


MARGERISON Sx: 
SOAPS. 


*¢ Possesses all the qualities desired 
in a good soap, and unrivalled for all 
household purposes. ”—Court Journal. 





The Pickwick, Ozl, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibility surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 
These points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. 
Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. 
** Let those write now who never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote now write the more.” 
—‘* The Oban Times.” 


PATBNTEES OK PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 




















RECHSTERED hc 
72 COC OON CEE 
A HWOCOCO ) Be 
BS F mA 
a8 KNITTING WOOL ie 
ed 4 fa 
“ mB 
” PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition S 
Made up in 1oz. Cocoons in 11h. Boxes. 4 | 


T?holnsale only of WOOD & BURTT, Holmfirth, & 





—_— 
‘* First-class beverages.” 
| — The Grocer. 

“ Have an established re- 
putation.” —— Zhe Noncon- 
formist. 

“Exceedingly pleasant.” 
— The Rock. 

Can be used with either 
hot, cold, or aerated water. 

Lime-Fruit, Raspberry, 
Gingerette, Lemon, Orange, 
Black Currant, Winterine, 
&c. Pints, 15. g@., sufficient 
for zo tumblers ; Half-pints, 
} 1s. 


Lime Fruit, Raspberry, Gingerette, Lemon, Orange, Black 
Currant, Winterine, &c. 
Pints, 1s. 9d@., sufficient for 20 tumblers ; Half-pints, 1s. 


WOLSELEY LIQUEUR, the Drink of the Season. 


As supplied to the Great Temperance Masonic Banquet, af the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, March 28, 1883. 

“ A capital combination of the most tasteful elements."—Church Stasidard. 
Manufacturer—W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. 
London Depot: gs, Farringdon Street. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Confectioners, and Coffee Tavern Compaties 











THE BEST AND PUREST ANTISEPTIC IN THE WORLD 
FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER COOKING 
VEGETABLES, BLEACHING LINEN. and DISINFECTING 
CLOTHING. It is a Household Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse 
Requisite, and valuable for many other uses. 


p ATEN Sold in 1d., 3d., and 6d. 


Packets everywhere. 


CALIFORNIAN 
«et BORAX 


stamps to the Works, PATENT 
detailing its discovery and import | 





BORAX COMPANY, BIRMING- 
HAM, and you will receive 1d. 
packet, with directions, uses, re- 
cipes, list of preparations, and papers 
ance. ; 


BEWARE Each GENUINE PACKET car- 
OF ries the PATENT TRADE MARK, 
FRAUD. |BORAX CRYSTAL, thus— 
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4 THE OLD 


MAN’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—WHERE IS THE WILL? 





‘ 


ONTRADICTIONS in character are so fre- 
quent that it needs but little experience of 
life to familiarise us with them. The new 

position in which Etta Lacy found herself possessed 
few of the sweets so fondly anticipated. Her 
eyes were opening upon a fresh world. With the 
long-desired situation came a feeling of dismay at 
the demands that would be made upon her. The 
self-importance of ignorant childhood fell from 
her as an ill-fitting garment. All she desired had 
come to pass; she was rich and independent of 
control, yet was she more fearful than glad. Some- 
thing deep down in her heart whispered that if 
left alone she would have more trouble than en- 
joyment. Miss Matty would go away and Ernest 
also. If they would but stay and let things go on 
comfortably. She did not put her wishes into 
definite shape. What she wanted was that they 
should remain as her guests, giving her the sup- 
port of their presence and advice if she needed it. 
Miss Matty had tended her in illness, for 
which she now felt grateful, and Ernest she really 
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THEY OPENED EVERY FOLDED PAPER THEY COULD FIND.” 


liked. The sound of his voice was pleasant to 
her ear, and the sight of him to hereye. She 
would be so glad to accept his friendship if he 
would offer it, and also to give him a portion of 
her fortune, whatever Mr. Nash thought proper. 
Further she could not go. 

All this had passed through her mind and 
settled down by the time Dr. Philips paid his ex- 
pected visit. Far from taking Miss Matty’s view, 
that illness of some sort was latent in her system, 
he thought her going on very well, and said the 
more she exerted herself in reason the better she 
would be. She was to go downstairs and to go 
out and to forget the invalid as much as possible. 

Etta joined the others at dinner, which was at 
the usual early hour, though she intended to 
change it as soon as she began to exercise her 
authority. All was as customary, except that, in- 
stead of Miss Matty and Ernest sitting down to 
table when she was unpunctual, as they were in 
the habit of doing, they waited for her. 

At her appearance Ernest, whom she had not 
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seen since the painful meeting in his uncle’s sick- 
chamber, came forward and made a few conven- 
tional inquiries after her health. He was not in 
his farmer’s dress, but in a black coat that might 
have been put on for Mr. Rivers, or might signify 
that he had done with his former occupations. 
Etta took her seat with a meekness of manner un- 
usual with her, but she felt strange and uncom- 
fortable, wondering how the fact of her being now 
mistress of the house ought to affect her actions. 

Miss Matty was serious, Ernest absent and 
silent, but no allusion was made to the altered 
circumstances in which she was placed. It wasa 
relief when Mr. Reade was mentioned, and a few 
remarks ensued in which she could join, upon the 
singular coincidence of his death occurring almost 
simultaneously with that of his old friend and 
neighbour. But before the dinner was over she 
had undergone one or two surprises. 

Expecting that henceforth nothing would be 
done in the household without consulting her, she 
was bewildered to perceive how much had been set- 
tledthat morning. Sarah Foster had been sent to 
Deanton to order the servants’ mourning, and Mr. 
Nash was to be appointed to come on Wednes- 
day to open the will, as some directions were sup- 
posed to be there about the funeral. 

“You had better write to your own dressmaker, 
telling her to send all that you require,” added 
Miss Matty, after making the previous communi- 
cation. ‘‘ The funeral is to be on Saturday, when 
we must all appear in black. My mourning will 
be prepared at home. Write your wishes to Miss 
—, whatever her name is, and Ernest will take 
the letter when he rides over to Deanton this 
afternoon.” 

Of course Ernest was very happy to be useful, 
and equally of course Etta was ill at ease. What 
was proposed was perfectly right; she could not 
have suggested anything better; but she was not 
satisfied to be acipher. Yet she could not but 
observe that she was no more one than Ernest. 
Iie stood as it were aloof, his whole bearing 
appearing to indicate that his work was concluded. 
When he came for the letter Etta longed to say 
something kind and gracious, just enough to efface 
the pettish unamiability it had sometimes pleased 
her to exhibit, and for which she was now truly re- 
pentant. But she felt shy and hurried. No 
words presented themselves, and he did not give 
her time to seek them. With a blush and a low 
“thank you” she gave him the letter, and he went 
away. 

Except at meals or for a few minutes in the pre- 
sence of Miss Matty they did not meet again 
before Mr. Nash’s visit. What with Etta’s regrets 
and uncertainties, doubts respecting the future, 
and perplexities in the present, that day and the 
following were among the most unhappy she had 
ever passed. : 

Wednesday came. It was the last of the old 
year, and was ushered in by torrents of rain, which 
as the day advanced gave place to a beautiful sun- 
shine. In obedience to the recommendation of 
her doctor, Etta thought she would go out. 

This was the day for the reading of the will, a 
ceremony which she believed would put her in full 





possession of her property, and till that was done 
she felt unhinged and restless. A walk would 
keep down her excitement. Graciously commu- 
nicating her intention to Miss Matty, from whom 
she received words of caution to wrap up well, not 
to go far nor to stay out long, to avoid the shade 
and keep where it was most dry, she started. 

A short distance from the door she saw Ernest 
coming. They must meet, for he had passed the 
path leading to the yard, and there was no other 
road than the one in which she was walking. Now, 
then, was the desired opportunity, by manner, tone, 
or it might be by carefully chosen words, to let 
him see that, in spite of her wayward and, she 
feared, intemperate language, she admired his 
character and appreciated his friendship. But 
she had reckoned without her host. The young 
man stopped before a shrub in the way, peered 
into it, as if in search of something, dexterously 
moving round at the same time, and then, return- 
ing upon his steps, took the lower way into the 
courtyard. 

“He shall not always think ill of me; he shall 
find out that I can be just of my own accord, though 


I will not be controlled by any one,” mused Etta, 


and straightway she fell to castle-building about 
the portion that should be given to Ernest Rivers. 
‘I wish it to be a handsome one, and so I shall 
tell Mr. Nash,” she thought, quite willing to leave 
the ways and means of carrying out her wishes to 
him. Before her dreams were half over she found 
that she had had walking enough, her physical 
powers at present being by no means equal to her 
mental, and she was glad to go in. 

Soon after three o’clock Mr. Nash arrived, cold 
and brisk and somewhat elevated in spirits at the 
sight of a large fire, lighted that day in the draw- 
ing-room by Miss Matty’s order. 

‘“« And how is our little heiress ?” he asked, rub- 
bing his hands together and then extending them 
over the warm blaze. Etta was not there, she was 
waiting to be summoned. 

‘‘Well, Ernest, my man, how speeds the woo- 
ing?” he went on. ‘You made hay while the 
sun shone, I hope. I know that was your uncle’s 
wish, and I take some credit to myself for having 
first started the idea. It was a most satisfactory 
way out of difficulty.” 

“Then I may thank you for your good inten- 
tions,” replied Ernest. 

“ But that is not all, I hope,” rejoined Mr. Nash, 
eagerly, somewhat checked in the out4ow of his 
spirits by Ernest's gravity. 

“ All, entirely all, unless you have been privately 
informed of any fact to the contrary.” 

After one prolonged look to ascertain if the 
young man spoke seriously, Mr. Nash subsided 
both in brightness and attitude. Dropping him- 
self into an easy-chair he began drumming with 
his fingers upon the arms of it, silent and vexed. 

“And whose is the fault ?” inquired the lawyer, 
abruptly, rousing himself from his business- 
coloured reflections. 

“Not mine. It is my misfortune that Miss 
Lacy is not able to listen to any proposal from me. 
I believe she has other predilections.” 

“ Other predilections!” he repeated in a tone of 
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displeasure, not unlike that used by Mr. Rivers 
under similar -circumstances. To this man of 
parchment the heart of a young girl weighed little 
in comparison with the satisfactory settlement of 
an estate. ‘Pooh, pooh! what can she know of 
men and things or of life? I must talk to her.” 

“On no account,” replied Ernest, quickly. “I 
shall return home as soon as the funeral is over. 
My uncle’s books and papers I shall seal up and 
make over to you before I go.” 

** Miss Lacy will be a ward in Chancery.” 

‘But for the present you and my aunt will be 
the responsible persons,” interrupted Ernest. 

The conversation was here arrested by the en- 
trance of Etta, who came forward with a timidity 
that did not altogether suit her. Her face would 
have been pale but for a round burning spot upon 
each cheek. Her fine eyes, partially cast down, 
were veiled by the long lashes that nearly touched 
her cheek. She was unnatural, with a forced self- 
possession, like one making strenuous efforts to 
subdue some strong emotion and fearing lest it 
should gain the mastery in spite of her. 

“Well, my dear young lady,” said Mr. Nash, “I 
must congratulate you upon—” 

“Pray don’t,” said Etta, eagerly interrupting 
him, ashamed of so open an allusion to her inhe- 
ritance under circumstances so painful, and only 
touching his extended hand. 

“I must congratulate you upon your recovery, 
for I heard that you had been seriously ill,” con- 
tinued Mr. Nash. 

Etta stammered out a few words about being 
now nearly herself again, and sat down, glad to 
accept the rdéle of a convalescent, it being easier 
just then than that of the heiress conscious of 
many eyes upon her, and with a secret sense that 
the fortune bequeathed her by Mr. Rivers ex- 
ceeded her deserts. It was the first fruits of a 
newly-budded humility. 

“And now, where is the will ?” 

This question, asked by Mr. Nash, took them 
all three by surprise, as they were expecting him 
to produce it, and had come together to hear it 
read. Supposing the will to be in his possession, 
there had been no search instituted nor any inquiry 
made about it. Not one of them had ever seen 
the important document, though all believed it to 
exist. 

After a few words of explanation on both sides 
to account for the unexpected dilemma there was 
a general rush into activity, except on the part of 
Etta, who thought it incumbent upon her dignity 
to remain quiet. 

Merry was speedily summoned to the council, 
and set about contributing all the help in his 
power. He knew of the aperture behind the 
secretary, and thought he had seen his master’s 
will amongst some papers there. With Ernest’s 
assistance he brought them all to light. Upon 
examination they proved to be a few parchments, 
pronounced by Mr. Nash to be old leases of no 
value, with a few old letters. : 

It was perplexing. Miss Matty turned out her 
brother’s desk, every writing-table and box in the 
house, and every drawer, but without success. 
They opened every folded paper they could find, 





shook the account-books, and examined every 
volume in his small library, lest the missing docu- 
ment should be hidden between some of their 
pages. The servants were also set to hunt in all 
the out-of-the-way corners and places that could 
be thought of. 

Finally Mr. Nash went away, enjoining Ernest 
to let him know immediately whenever the will 
was found; but whether or no, it was understood 
that the funeral could not be deferred, and that 
the a as at present made would hold 
good. 

Mr. Nash did not remember anything particular 
in the directions, only that Mr. Rivers was to be 
buried in the locality where he died, which at the 
time he thought an unnecessary injunction, his 
client not being addicted to travelling. 

Meanwhile Etta sat where they had left her, 
waiting and resting. She had recovered calmness, 
and was endeavouring to beguile the time with a 
book, which the growing duskiness of the room 
rendered less and less easy, when Mr. Nash, look- 
ing in upon her on his way through the hall, upset 
her composure by the extreme gravity with which 
he expressed his concern that the will was not 
forthcoming. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—LIZZIE UNDERGOES EXAMINATION, 


HE missing will was not to be found. In the 
words of the old song— 


“* They sought it that night and they sought it next day, 
And they sought it in vain while a week passed away. 
In the highest and lowliest and loneliest spot 
They sought for it wildly, but found it not.” 


Without making an actual discovery, enough 
transpired to induce Miss Matty to send for Mr. 
Nash on Friday afternoon. Mrs. Jukes had that 
morning hinted that Lizzie, if she chose, might be 
able to throw some light upon the disappearance 
of the will. 

“‘ Lizzie! what makes you think so?” 

“Well, ma’am, no particular reason—nothing 
that I could mention to any one but you. It may 
be of no consequence, for she is such a saucy, 
cross-grained creature ; but she laughs at us when- 
ever anything is said about finding the will. She 
tells us to look under the floors or in the roof, for 
perhaps the rats have taken it to line their nests. 
This morning she offered to bet Merry five pounds 
that it would never be found. She has shown a 
mocking spirit all through, for when we first began 
to seek for it she said she should hunt the dust- 
bin!” 

“It may be so. Thank you for telling me,” 
replied Miss Matty. ‘Of course, we must all con- 
tinue our search whatever Lizzie may say. Its 
disappearance is unaccountable.” ; 

Although Miss Rivers received Mrs. Jukes’s 
suspicions with outward quietude, she was far 
from feeling as calm as she appeared. Indeed, 
her mind was in a whirl. Remembering her 
brother’s deep displeasure when informed of the 
frustration of his wishes with regard to Ernest, 
his strong inclination to favour his nephew at the 
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expense of his stepdaughter, she thought it not 
improbable that he had sought to accomplish his 
desire by destroying the document. It was for 
them to find out how that had been done. Un- 
assisted, this would have been impossible; and 
who would help him? Not Merry, for his zeal in 
the search had been as great as her own, and 
there was no pretence about him. It could then 
only be Lizzie, she and Merry solely being 
admitted to her brother’s room. 

Mr. Nash quickly obeyed the summons, and was 
closeted for some time with Miss Matty alone. 
The next move was to send for Lizzie. She was 
twice called before she would appear, and finally 
presented herself with a boldness too defiant to 
be natural. Mr. Nash, with his eye fixed on her, 
administered a solemn charge to speak the truth. 
She quailed a little at first, but soon recovered 
herself. 

“TI have very good reason,” said the lawyer, 
“for believing you to know something about the 
loss which is now occupying us, and I advise you 
to give such information. as you possess ; it will 





be better for you. The affair cannot rest where it 
is. Take time to think, and remember that a false 
word may involve you in great difficulties. Now 
tell me whether you ever knew your late master 
anxious to destroy any papers—any paper wha*so- 
ever?” he added, slowly emphasising his words 
as he perceived Lizzie to be framing her «ps into 
a negative. ‘Look back, tax your memory well. 
I am the family lawyer, and am acting in the 
interests of truth and justice. I will put my ques- 
tion in another shape. Did you ever assist your 
master to burn or tear up any paper or papers ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Lizzie, boldly. 

There was no faltering in the voice ; she spoke 
loud and distinctly, but the eye wavered and the 
mouth twitched. That was enough for the lawyer, 
who immediately charged her with direct -false- 
hood... ‘It is now for you to clear yourself,” he 
continued, gravely. 

Throughout his remarks she bore the legal in- 
vestigating gaze without flinching, but when he 
finished speaking, and leant back in his chair as if 
he had done his part and the rest devolved upon 
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her, she began to be alarmed. Her conscience 
made her uneasy. 

Calling to mind her unfortunate action in pop- 
ping the fallen scroll into the fire and Mr. Rivers’s 
expressions of regret on that occasion, she feared 
she was in aserious dilemma, from which her only 


chance of escape was to betray her master. The 


hard technical language employed by Mr. Nash 
impressed her, all the more that she did not 
understand a word of it. She was afraid, and, 
throwing her apron over her head, she sobbed 
out, “‘ He did it himself, indeed he did.” 

“He is not here to contradict you,” said Mr. 
Nash, coldly, ‘‘ but how are we to believe that an 
invalid like Mr. Rivers, crippled both in his hands 


and feet, could destrey a will himself? Answer 


me, young woman,” added he, severely. ‘He 
must have had your help; now how far did that 
help extend ?” 

Lizzie thought she detected a loophole for 
herself. It was not for her to thwart her master 
she argued, nor was it for her to understand what 
he was doing. She had to obey orders, and what 
she did in ignorance could not be laid as a crime 


at her door. Having come to this conclusion, she 


was soon persuaded to speak, and dropping her 
apron, proceeded to give her version of what had 


occurred on Christmas morning. 


“Why did you not come forward,” asked Mr. 
Nash when she paused, “and tell the truth when 
you knew that the will could not be found? It 
would have been more honest, and would have 
saved both trouble and anxiety.” 

‘* Master told me to keep the secret.” 

The murder was now out. It was very certain 
that Mr. Rivers, assisted by Lizzie, had committed 
the will to the flames. The woman was soon dis- 
missed. 

When she was gone the two looked at each 
other rather sadly, and then Miss Matty asked Mr. 
Nash if he were satisfied. 

“There is no proof, neither is there any doubt.” 

Both agreed that, disappointed in his desire to 
see Ernest the head of Deane Hall, in virtue of 
his marriage with Etta Lacy, Mr. Rivers had de- 
termined to bring it about in his own way. 

‘‘Both Ernest and I are a little to blame,” said 
Miss Matty. ‘ We thought Etta Lacy had fixed 
her affections elsewhere, and told my brother so 
when he pressed to know the result of Ernest’s 
suit.” 

‘“‘ And it was not true ?’ 

“* She says not.” 

“Then Ernest must take her now. Perhaps 
under present circumstances she will listen to 
him more favourably, for the property is all his, 
and Miss Lacy, unjust as it seems, is legally a 
beggar.” He spoke as a hardheaded practical 
man without regard to sentiment, and in total 
forgetfulness of his own earlier days. 

‘And who will bell the cat? I mean who will 
inform Miss Lacy of the change in her position ?” 
said Mr. Nash, after discussing with Miss Matty 
several points of interest connected with the two 
principals. ‘‘ Time is getting on. I should like 
to have it all settled at once; that will prevent a 
good deal of gossip and be best for all parties. 





It is for me to make Ernest Rivers acquainted 
with his situation immediately. He enters at 
once into possession, and this sweeps away many 
difficulties.” 

Miss Matty having declined the ungracious 
task, it was decided that Mr. Nash must be 
spokesman on both occasions. Just as he was 
leaving the room for an interview with Ernest he 
was stopped by an exclamation from Miss Matty. 
She had picked up a tiny scrap of something 
white from the floor, and was about to examine 
it. 

‘What have you there ?” asked Mr. Nash. 

‘‘Something I suppose to have fallen from 
Lizzie’s pocket. This accounts for Mrs. Jukes’s 
story of her hunting the dust-bin.” She gave it 
to the lawyer, who unrolled the folds. 

It was parchment, a corner piece, and bore 
marks of having been burnt. Two or three half 
words in writing were visible, and these he had 
no doubt were a part of the will. ‘There can be 
no mistake now,” he observed, carefully depositing 
the charred morsel in his waistcoat pocket. 
“Perhaps by searching we shall find more.” As 
that did not appear of any great importance just 
then, the idea was deferred to another time. 

Mr. Nash went in quest of Ernest. He was not 
far off, he was walking up and down in, front of 
the house. The news did not take him by sur- 
prise, having a vivid recollection of his uncle’s 
repeated threats that Deane Hall should not go 
to a woman; but his instant thought was for Etta’s 
disappointment, and his first words were intended 
to relieve it. 

“‘T shall be glad to do anything you recommend 
on behalf of Miss Lacy. This will be a sore grief 
to her however much we may try to mitigate it.” 

“‘ There is but one thing for you to do, I fancy,” 
returned Mr. Nash, ‘“‘and that is to renew the 
offer made before. Your wooing has now a better 
chance of prospering.” 

Ernest winced under the lawyer’s words. 
Having so lately been rejected on his own per- 
sonal merits he felt it by no means flattering to be 
accepted as a fis-aller. Whilst he regarded Etta 
as one whose affections were already touched, he 
had thought it a hard case for her to be bidden to 
attach herself to another, and had. not even re- 
sented the manner in which she chose to act. 
Now that he had discovered his mistake, and 
knew that her refusal had been absolute and arbi- 
trary, he felt differently. 


Whilst Ernest was communing with himself, 
Mr. Nash was with Etta. He sent word he 
wanted to speak with her, and waited her coming 
with uneasiness, not at all liking the task imposed 
upon him. At their first meeting Etta Lacy had 
impressed him favourably. She seemed to him a 
dainty little damsel, childishly endeavouring to 
act the woman with an innocent assumption of 
dignity that greatly amused him. When she now 
entered the room he was aware of a great change 
in her. She was calm, serious, and sedate, look- 
ing as if, in disciplining herself to her new life, 
she had left her childhood for ever. After seat- 
ing her in a chair with more solemnity than he 
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was conscious of, Mr. Nash stirred the fire vigor- 
ously, and then, sitting down, began a studied 
preamble about the painful and delicate duties 
that often devolved upon the confidential adviser 
of the family. 

To all which Etta listened with her large blue 
eyes intently fixed upon the speaker, trying to 
divine his meaning. 

“You know that after a search of many days we 
have been unable to find the will,” he continued. 
‘“We have now reason to believe it to have been 
burnt.” 

“But you know the contents, you made it,” 
replied Etta, quickly. 

“It was burnt by Mr. Rivers himself, we believe, 
designedly.” 

“But that will make no difference!” cried 
Etta, alarmed, in spite of her assertion, by the 
emphasis employed by Mr. Nash. 

“Tt will make all the difference,” he replied. 
‘‘The law is an inexorable despot. Our wishes 
avail nothing before it.” 

‘“‘ But—but—I don’t understand. I—I—” stam- 
mered Etta, her voice quavering, her heart sinking 
as she saw that the lawyer was speaking seriously, 
and with an expression of deep commiseration on 
his countenance. ‘Oh, Mr. Nash, what do you 
mean? What has happened?” She jumped up 
and stood before him, her hands clasped together, 
a picture of dismay and anxiety. 

“Can you not guess? If the property of Mr. 
Rivers was to descend to you by a testamentary 
arrangement, it cannot be yours without the 
existence of such testament.” 

‘“*Whose, then ?” 

“It must go to the heir-at-law.” 

“And who is he ?” 

“Mr. Rivers’s sole surviving nephew, Ernest 
Rivers.” 

“Oh, he will not take it!—he will not take it! 
—he will never be so mean!” sobbed Etta, with 
passionate earnestness. ‘All the world would 
cry shame on him. And grandpa, how cruel of 
him!” 

Taking Etta’s small hands in his, the lawyer 
once more placed her in a chair, and gently, with 
almost parental tenderness, endeavoured to soothe 
and calm her. 

“We will talk together to-morrow,” he said. 
perceiving that his words produced no effect upon 
her present agitation. 

“Say what you have to say now—now,” she 
answered, vehemently. ‘I shall never be calmer 
or more able to listen.” 

‘Well, I do not think that Mr. Rivers contem- 
plated depriving you entirely, but he wished to 
couple your inheritance with conditions, and ima- 
gined this way of effecting his purpose.” 

“And who says he burnt the will? Who saw 
him? And when was it done?” Keenly alive to 
her own interest, Etta poured forth her questions 
with a pointedness and rapidity that astonished 
the lawyer. 

‘‘ Lizzie,” he answered, ‘“‘on Christmas Day, 
while the others were at church.” 

“Lizzie!” repeated Etta, her lips curling with 
scorn; ‘‘and upon such testimony as hers you 





and Ernest Rivers would rob me of all I have! 
I will not believe it. I will resist—resist to the 
last !” 

Her ebullition of wrath met with no reply. Mr. 
Nash sat still, looking at her in silent pity, which 
went far towards subduing the ardent spirit that 
illness and many good resolutions had not entirely 
chastened. 

“Ts it really true? has grandpa been so cruel ?” 
she asked, approaching Mr. Nash again, scarcely 
able to see for the unshed tears that fled her 
eyes, so pathetically fixed upon him, yet endea- 
vouring hard to keep them back. 

“This is a severe trial, my dear young lady,” 
he resumed, kindly, “ but it is wisest to look it in 
the face at once. Although we had no doubt of 
the truth of Lizzie’s statement, yet chance has 
supplied a proof that sets the matter at rest for 
ever. This is a piece of the will, charred and 
smoked by the fire ;” and here he produced the 
tell-tale fragment from his waistcoat pocket. 

Etta turned away without looking at it. She 
believed in her loss, notwithstanding all her asser- 
tions to the contrary; the unkind cruel grandpa 
had punished her at last. 

“TI am sorry, very sorry to see you so unhappy, 
but do not let yourself be altogether cast down. 
Things may not be so bad as you are disposed to 
think. Good sometimes comes out of our heaviest 
troubles. I hope to find you much better in a 
few days. I shall see you again to-morrow.” 

Mr. Nash held out his hand, into which Etta 
placed her own, bravely preserving her self- 
possession as long as he was inside the room; 
but the door had no sooner closed upon him than, 
losing all power to control her misery, she uttered 
an hysterical cry, between a sob and a scream, 
and, dropping on her knees, buried her face in 
the cushions of the sofa, so often her lounge as 
an invalid, and which still remained drawn near 
the fire. Her fragile frame was convulsed with 
weeping. She cried and bewailed this new sorrow 
with increasing bitterness, but could not submit 
to it. Wasthere noremedy? Must it, oh must it 
be, that all would be taken away from her? 
From the heights of her satisfaction and happi- 
ness she was precipitated into the depths of sor- 
row. Who would car? for her now? Even the 
servants would laugh at her former pretensions 
and despise her. She had no power, no place in 
the house, and would have to leave it; but where 
was she to go? 

To her friend Ethel for a time, perhaps, but 
afterwards ? She who had so cherished a love of 
independence must now be helped and advised by 
others. The proud little heart swelled within her, 
all the more that she heard the door of the room 
open and close. Merry, or perhaps Lizzy, had 
looked in and witnessed her mortification and 
abasement. ‘The idea of its being the former did 
not distress her so painfully, but Lizzie—that 
would indeed be an additional humiliation. The 
thought of the impression likely to be made om 
the servants roused her out of her abject grief. 
Before them, before others, too—especially before 
one—she would bear herself with courage andi 
dignity. Ernest Rivers should not see her in the 
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character of awailing child. She would beawoman, 
and act ina manner that should at least compel 
his esteem. On forming this sensible resolution 
she raised her tear-stained face from the pillow in 
which it had been hidden, and perceived Ernest 
Rivers standing by the fireplace. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A NEW SPECIES OF COMPENSATION. 


EFORE leaving Deane Hall Mr. Nash sought 
B Ernest and gave an account of his interview 
with Miss Lacy, adding, ‘“‘I have prepared the 
ground ; it is for you to go in and win;” and he 
went away believing that the knot of difficulty 
would be untied at last. Without further delay 
Ernest determined upon speaking to Etta, feeling 
that what had to be done was best done promptly. 
If he experienced none of the ardour of the lover 
he had a sincere desire to be just and generous. 

Etta, as soon as she saw him, did her best to 
control herself, but her sorrow returned in full 
force, and, in spite of her good resolutions, to her 
own dismay, she could not bear up against it. 
Sinking her head upon her clasped hands she 
once more broke forth into suffocating sobs, which 
she vainly tried to repress. 

It was some time before Ernest could soothe 
her. 

“* At least listen to me for a few moments,” he 
said, presently. ‘‘ You were willing to take Deane 
Hall from my uncle, why should you not take it 
from me? You know what his dearest wishes 
were.” 

“Oh, no. Never, never!” she broke out with 
a fresh burst of despair. ‘‘ Grandpa has been 
cruel, very cruel!” 

“‘He may not have intended to be cruel. Is it 
so much worse to receive from me than from him? 
I am persuaded that his object was to unite us. 
Am I really so unfortunate as to inspire you with 
dislike ?” 

“Qh no, not that,” she answered, impetuously, 
“but I could not take from you what I would not 
give you. It would be mean, contemptible. I 
should despise myself and you would despise me, 
too.” 

“‘Does not that question concern me more than 
you, unless you are determined to make an idol of 
your pride? Without you I should have no en- 
joyment in Deane Hall, nor in any of my posses- 
sions.” 

The young girl was silenced. She permitted 
him to seat her beside him, and so far sur- 
rendered to the novel charm of his persuasions, 
that she listened without a dissentient word. She 
was wearied with weeping; wearied, too, of the 
many heartaches it had been her lot to experience. 
And more than this. While believing herself to 
be sole possessor, her mind had been almost 
unconsciously drawn towards Ernest, in sympathy 
and respect. There was in reality a far deeper 
bond between them than either of them had fully 
recognised. She was already in some degree pre- 
pared for what was to follow. Ernest looked so 
noble and promised so well, that if only half he 





said was actually realised, she felt she could not 
be very unhappy. 

The betrothment was a much graver affair to 
Ernest than to Etta, apparently, for ere they 
parted she demurely asked to what she pledged 
herself in consenting to marry him. 

“Shall I never be allowed a will of my own?” 
she inquired, a little mournfully. 

“ Always, except when’it is inexpedient, or likely 
to hurt you,” said Ernest. , 

‘“‘ And who is to judge of that ?” 

Ernest laughed. 

‘** There must of course be mutual concession.” 

‘*Which means a very little from you, and very 
much from me,” observed Etta. ‘‘ I know I shall 
make a bad wife.” 

“‘T hope not; but I take you for better and for 
worse.” 

‘‘ And if it should be all worse ?” 

**I must try and reclaim you.” 

‘* Suppose I am irreclaimable ?” 

“In that case we must part, and I must give you 
a separate maintenance,” replied Ernest, looking 
at her curiously, not feeling sure but that the little 
sprite was already contemplating such a contin- 
gency. 

“‘And with such a possible ending you are 
willing to make the experiment ?” inquired Etia. 

‘“* The supposition was yours, not mine.” 

“You are a noble, good man, Ernest Rivers ; 
far too good for a foolish, wayward girl like me. 
But I will try to be better; I will, indeed. Will 
you forget the past ?” 

As Etta laid her hands upon his, and looked up 
with supplicating eyes, her small face expressing 
real emotion, it was not likely that Ernest could 
feel quite indifferent. 


When Etta was presented to Miss Rivers as her 
future niece, she was surprised at receiving warm 
congratulations and a hearty embrace. 

“But I thought you were an enemy to matri- 
mony ?” said Etta. 

“Don’t be so sharp, child, nor think to make 
me withdraw my words. I shall be glad to see 
you my nephew’s wife. A little control will be 
good for you. You will be all the happier for 
being guided by his plain sense. Had I been 
more under authority when young, maybe I should 
not have grown up with so many knotty excre- 
scences in my character.” 

Though not flattered, Etta accepted these re- 
marks without opposition. She was new to her 
situation, and her spirit was a little tamed in con- 
sequence; physical debility had also some part in 
her meekness. Besides, though ashamed of her 
captivity, she really liked her captor, and experi- 
enced a restfulness and satisfaction in his presence 
to which she had long been a stranger. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE FUNERAL, AND WHAT ETTA SAW 
AT HOME. 
HE day of the funeral was bleak and cold, the 


sky heavy and grey, one of the sharpest and 
dreariest that January ever produces. There 
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could be no exception taken to Etta’s absence ; 
an invalid so recently, it would have been highly 
imprudent for her to encounter such unpropitious 
weather. 

When the last mourner had disappeared behind 
the trees, Etta turned away with a heart by no 
means light. All things were so different from 
what she had expected. Would life yield her any 
of the enjoyments she coveted ? Would all her 
plans and purposes fall to the ground, and her 
will be always overruled by that of another? It 
might not have gratified Ernest to see her resolute 
nod of the head as the alternative of contending 
for her own way presented itself. 

With her foot on the first stair ready to descend 
she was arrested by the sound of voices, and 
stood still to listen whence they proceeded. A 
window commanding the back premises, at the 
end of a side passage, was open. Approaching it 
quietly she peeped out. Not far off in the back 
yard—could it be possible? Yes, there was 
Emest Rivers bending over the dust-bin, and 
Lizzie stirring the contents. Rubbing her eyes to 
make sure it was no vision, she looked again. 
Yes, there was Ernest Rivers, or at least the in- 
dividual she had taken for him on that memora- 
ble Christmas Day, for the real Ernest was follow- 
ing his uncle’s coffin as chief mourner, and could 
not by any possibility be in two places at the 
same time. Who could it be?’ and what could 
they be doing ? Curious to ascertain, Etta bent 
forward just as the young man exclaimed, “I see, 
I see; give me the stick;” and taking it from 
Lizzie’s hand he made a great sweep, extending 
farther than she had reached. They were so 
absorbed in their occupation that they did not 
hear the grating of the rusty window-stay as Etta 
pushed against it. She heard it and quietly with- 
drew her head, concealing herself behind the 
window to continue her watch. Their backs were 
turned towards her, but she could perceive that 
now and then they picked up something from the 
rubbish which was carefully examined and gene- 
rally thrown away, but not always. Twice she 
saw the young man put something into his breast- 
pocket with an air of satisfaction. Soon after- 
wards he glanced at his watch, said a few friendly 
words to Lizzie, and passed round the corner of 
one of the out-buildings. Lizzie then moved 
towards the house all smiles. She was a fine girl, 
and looked particularly well in her new black 
gown and white cap with black ribbons. Was 
the interview just witnessed only a meeting 
between friends? Etta shook her head; little as 
she knew of life, it was enough to feel sure that 
intimacy between grades so different indicated 
nothing good, and forced from her the reflection, 
‘“‘T should not be surprised if he had something 
to do with grandpa’s illness.” 

It was not long before the mourners returned. 
Miss Matty came back first. She was cold and 
miserable, and gladly seated herself before the 
blazing fire that Lizzie had prepared. It was 
not to her but to Ernest that Etta meant to 
tell her tale, already regarding him as the friend 
peculiarly her own. From the hall-door she per- 
ceived him standing in the midst of some of the 





tenants who had accompanied him home as a 
mark of respect towards their late landlord, or 
perhaps to ingratiate themselves with the new 
one. 

When they were gone Ernest walked up and 
down before the house. Not less strange than 
pleasant was it to feel that all was now his, and 
his by an indisputable right; also that Etta would 
receive from him instead of his receiving from 
her. With the masculine belief in his natural 
superiority thus gratified, he had the magnanimity 
to resolve that: the change, so agreeable to him, 
should affect her as little as possible, consistent 
with the exercise of good sense and judgment. 
All the same, the consciousness of possessing the 
family place and fortune after so many years of 
hard economy and daily toil, was exhilirating. 
He tried to bring his satisfaction down to a sober 
level, but did not entirely succeed. It entered 
into his whole being; his very walk was altered, 
and his bearing was almost lordly. Before and 
around him stretched lands, fields, and farms, all 
fertile and prosperous. He knew that there was 
not a debt upon the estate, and that, though the 
rental was not large (not one to rank him with the 
wealthy), it far exceeded the expectations he had 
ever permitted himself to entertain. At this stage 
of his reflections he had forgotten Etta and was 
rejoicing that he could henceforth secure a home 
for his mother, replete with every comfort, and 
from his own resources. 

Glancing around him with the pride of proprie- 
torship, he saw Etta at the hall-door; she was 
waiting for him, an attention he certainly did 
not expect, but it pleased him nevertheless. He 
went immediately towards the door, which she 
opened for him, in her eagerness, saying, ‘I 
have something to tell you.” 

“Which is—” 

“That I have seen again the young man whom 
I mistook for you, talking to Lizzie in the back 
yard. Iam sure it is the same.” 

“‘Some follower of hers, I dare say,” replied 
Ernest, carelessly, and would have dropped the 
subject, only. Etta persisted. 

“But he looked like a gentleman, and had no 
business there, Iam sures They were hunting for 
something in the dust-hole. There is some mys- 
tery about it; shall I tell Miss Matty to question 
Lizzie ?” 

“If your gentleman of the dust-hole is Lizzie’s 
friend, 1 do not see much use in doing so, nor 
that he has done any harm in talking to the girl. 
If that is all, I should advise you to take no notice ; 
it is not worth while.” 

Unconvinced, Etta in her thoughts pronounced 
mankind to be dull and stupid, and wished she 
had spoken to Miss Matty. 

“There is some mystery,” she insisted; “it 
could not be you this time, for you were at the 
funeral ; besides, he was dressed in brown, and you 
are in black.” 

‘** And did you suppose that it was really I whom 
you saw before?” he asked, greatly amused by 
her seriousness. 

“Yes, I thought so, though I could not make 
it out at all.” 
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** And I believed it to be a fancy, an hallucina- 
tion or waking dream, attributable to the weak 
state of your nerves.” 

“‘ Shall I tell you what I think now ?” inquired 
Etta, once more moved to a confidential expres- 
sion of her suspicions. ‘‘I think that when I saw 
him go out of the window he had been upstairs 
into grandpa’s room, intending to rob him. Per- 
haps, in frightening grandpa, he frightened him- 
self too, and so ran away.” 

“My dear little girl, what an imagination you 
have!” he said, patting her on the shoulder as he 
might have done a pet child. Vexed as well as 
disconcerted, Etta quickly withdrew herself from 
the modest caress and joined Miss Matty, no 
longer inclined to confide her apprehensions to 
any one. Unfortunately she suffered the effects 
of her over-sensitiveness to be too visible in her 
whole demeanour, and would have no voice in the 
discussion relative to their future plans which took 
place that evening. She sat apart silent and unin- 
terested, continuing to look cold and abstracted, 
even when the conversation referred to her per- 
sonal concerns. She fancied that she had been 
tebuffed, and could not get over it. 

“What will you do, Etta? Aunt Matty pro- 
poses that you should live with her until you come 
to your own home, but if you like to pay a visit to 
your friend Miss Dawson while she is preparing 
for your reception, you can. Would you like that 
arrangement ?” asked Ernest, rising and leaning 
over her chair, having hitherto failed to engage 
her attention or elicit more than monosyllabic 
replies to his questions. 

“‘T don’t mind,” said Etta. 

** You don’t mind which ?” 

‘* Whichever Miss Matty likes.” 

A shadow passed over the young man’s face, 
but he thought it wisest not to make the cross fit 
of importance by seeming to notice it, not even 
when her cold “ good night ” seemed to challenge 
attention. 

The next morning, however, all was changed. 
Ashamed of her ill-humour of the previous night, 
Etta laid herself out to efface it. Never in her 
life had she made such efforts to please, and never 
before had she appeared to such advantage. Miss 
Rivers was surprised and Ernest was charmed. 
Thinking that he had judged her too harshly, he 
endeavoured to make amends by a hundred name- 
less attentions and kindnesses. 

It was Sunday, and this was to be Ernest’s 
first public appearance as Mr. Rivers of Deane 
Hall. 

All eyes were upon him when he entered the 
family pew as if his altered circumstances must 
perforce make some difference in his aspect. Nor 
did Etta pass unnoticed. Curiosity had its play with 
regard to her. It was now pretty generally known 
that, though the lost will prevented her inheriting 
Deane Hall in her own right, she would become 
its mistress by marriage, and most people thought 
this a suitable arrangement. Some, however, 
and those of the poorer class, foreseeing ob- 
stacles in the performance of her many promises 
for their benefit, inveighed loudly against the 
cruelty of Mr. Rivers. 





A clergyman from a neighbouring parish offi- 
ciated. As was but natural, he spoke of the solemn 
events of the past week, and the loss they had sus- 
tained in the death of their venerable pastor. He 
drew no contrasts, but dwelt long on the pre- 
cariousness of life and the almost certainty that its 
termination would be in harmony with the indi- 
vidual’s habitual course of thought and action, 
and he concluded by enjoining on his hearers to 
lay to heart the momentous importance of to-day 
while it was called to-day. 

Miss Matty, who had taken her brother’s death 
much to heart, slipped away after the service, 
avoiding every one, and leaving her nephew and 
Etta to follow at their leisure. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the latter, some of the neighbours 
openly expressed their satisfaction that Ernest 
Rivers inherited the family estate, and would 
henceforth liveamongthem. It was whilst he was 
engaged receiving and answering these well-meant 
addresses that Mrs. Foster made her way towards 
Etta. ‘ You will not forget your promises, miss, 
will you? You will build the new cottages, and 
let me have one of them. They do say the old are 
unhealthy and caused the fever. My poor chil- 
dren! Ah! you will be kind to me, miss, for 
their sakes.” 

“Yes, yes, I will do all I can,” said Etta, 
moving away, fearful of a scene, as Mrs. Foster 
was putting her handkerchief to her eyes. She 
could have cried herself over her vanished 
schemes and broken hopes. As soon as Ernest 
joined her she began to urge her desire to ‘help 
these people. 

“What is it you wish?” he asked, after a 
moment’s silence. 

““A great many things, chicfly to fulfil my pro- 
mises.” 

“Rather vague, and at the same time very 
comprehensive,” rejoined Ernest, with assumed 
thoughtfulness. ‘‘Were I to consent without 
knowing more, might I not commit a great folly in 
binding myself to do something we should here- 
after regret ?” 

** But Ido not mean to do anything I shall here- 
after regret; on the contrary, just those things 
which if not done will cause me a lifelong 
sorrow.” 

‘‘That is another thing, and sounds serious. 
What have you most particularly in your mind ?” 

“« First of all to build some new cottages. I pro- 
mised Mrs. Foster and two or three others that 
they should have them, with a bit of garden 
ground to each. And I want a new schoolhouse, 
and a new organ for the church, and then there 
are all the improvements at the hall to be made.” 

“And which will you do first ? for I suppose 
you know that only a portion can be done at a 
time, a little every year for instance.” 

Etta gazed at him in blank surprise, and then 
added with a little pout, “‘ All these are indispens- 
able.” 

‘Have you any taste for figures ?” he inquired. 

‘* Pretty well.” 

“Then to-morrow I will endeavour to initiate 
you into business, and you shall see the out- 
goings of thé estate, my uncle’s yearly expen- 
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diture, and what remains. You must also take 
into account the necessity of being prepared for 
unforeseen occurrences, accidents, losses, the non- 
payment or deduction of rent, now and then 
bad harvests, and other things of a like kind, 
which must from time to time hamper agricultural 
property. Before my uncle died two tenants ap- 
plied for a diminution of rent, and he intended to 
grant their request; of course it will be accorded 
now. My dear Etta, try to believe that I will not 
willingly thwart your wishes, though it may not be 
possible to carry them out all at once.” 

“TI think you could if you would, though of 
course you can’t if you are supine and don’t care,” 
answered Etta, too much disappointed to hear 
reason. 

“I shall care to make you happy, and I hope 
you will do as much for me.” 

Though Ernest possessed the inestimable 
blessings of good-temper and sound common 
sense, his heart was not without its misgivings. 
This little self-willed creature must be his wife. 
He could not take his ancestral acres without 
offering to share them with her. He feared also 
that her affections were still set upon being mistress 
of Deane Hall, and that, personally, he had little 
or no part in them. Orphaned and now made 
nearly destitute for his advantage, he could not 
enjoy the possessions she had been trained to 
expect for her own and leave her out in the cold. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL—WHO COMES HERE? 


“A ND now, Etta, for a morning of accounts,” 

said Ernest, when the _breakfast-things 

were cleared away. ‘‘ You remember I 
was to begin to-day your first initiation into busi- 
ness.” He left the room for the necessary books 
and papers, hoping that what he was going to ex- 
hibit in black and white would convince her of 
the unfeasibility of her expectations. He had 
only been gone a few minutes when Merry 
entered with a packet on a salver, which he brought 
to Etta, saying that he had just found it in one of 
his master’s coats that had been given to him. 
Recognising at a glance her mother’s handwriting, 
she seized it with a palpitating heart, her face 
aglow with the sudden hope of having discovered 
the missing will. 

““Oh, grandpa! he has opened it, and it was 
addressed to me!” she exclaimed, turning the 
letter over. 

““What is it?” asked Miss Matty, who, still 
acting as mistress, had the keys in her hand, being 
about to give orders in the kitchen. 

‘I don’t know; perhaps it is the will,” replied 
Etta, her fingers trembling so much with excite- 
ment that she could hardly open the envelope. 

Miss Matty knew better, but thinking it might 
contain something important she approached the 
table near which Etta was standing. Times were 
so changed that now whatever concerned the 
young girl interested her. As soon as she had 
emptied the packet of its contents Etta became 
absorbed in her mother’s letter. Another, written 
by Mr. Rivers, lay before her unopened, and _ be- 





side it a paper upon which Miss Matty’s eyes were 
immediately fastened. 

“You see what my mother says. Deane Hall 
is mine; and here is grandpa’s promise,” said 
Etta, in great glee, putting Mr. Rivers’s letter into 
Miss Matty’s hand, and taking up the other. to 
read. Before perusing, the elder lady secured and 
examined the suspicious paper that Etta had not 
yet noticed. 

“See this, too,” continued the girl, triumph- 
antly, offering the letter penned by Mr. Rivers to 
her mother. ‘‘ Who will venture now to say that 
Deane Hall is not mine ?” 

It is well that Ernest was not there to behold 
how the prospect of possession in her own right 
effaced all remembrance of him and his generosity. 
Her cheeks flushed with delight, and her eyes 
danced with joy. Whatever she might have gained 
in beauty she must have lost in his esteem. 

“You are just where you were, my dear, for 
this is no legal document and has no legal autho- 
rity. It is but a simple promise, only morally 
binding, which I am sorry to say does not weigh 
with every one. But, were it otherwise it could 
make no difference, you would not behave unhand- 
somely to my nephew. Think how nobly he has 
acted towards you.” 

“In what way?” 

Though surprised and somewhat put out by the 
question, Miss Rivers was puzzled how to answer, 
as any attempt at explanation must be awkward. 
The entrance of Ernest, however, relieved her 
embarrassment by turning the edge of the conver- 
sation, as Etta, without a moment’s hesitation, 
gave him the two letters, saying in her eager 
way, 

“Read, read, I think it is all mine after all.” 

Aline was an unfortunate word to employ on 
this occasion. It slipped from her lips through 
inconsideration, but it jarred strangely upon 
Ernest’s feelings, and led him afterwards to a 
decision which Etta had deep cause to regret. 

At present she had but one idea. Absorbed in 
that, she watched him study the letters with in- 
tense interest, and was about to press for the con- 
firmation of her conclusion, when Merry, pale anc 
haggard, as if he had seen a ghost, entered the 
room and almost hoarsely whispered to Miss 
Matty that some one wanted to see her imme- 
diately. 

Recent events had been so startling that Merry’s 
hasty and abrupt manner, so unlike that of the 
familiar servant who had hitherto been almost a 
part of the family, inclined them at once to 
suppose that something was wrong. Miss Rivers 


slipped the paper she held into Ernest’s hand,. 


with a whispered recommendation to take care of 
it, and was hurrying towards the door which 
Merry had left open, when she suddenly stood 
still, fixed to the ground with her arms raised, and 
uttered a sharp cry. 

Both Ernest and Etta looked up. In the door- 
way stood a man of doubtful age, whom, notwith- 
standing a bronzed and weather-beaten face, all 
recognised, Etta as the person she had seen 
talking to Lizzie, and the other two as Harold. 

“Does no one welcome me?” asked the new 
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comer, with a frown that did not improve his 
countenance. It had once been handsome; the 
features, taken in detail, were handsome still, but 
the expression was far from attractive. He looked 
hard and aggressive, rough and stern, one to 
whom the refined and softer qualities were 
strangers. 

‘“‘ We heard that you had gone to the bush and 
died there,” said Miss Matty, the first to recover 
speech. 

‘And therefore I share the fate of the dead 
whom no one wishes to see return. I am sorry to 
alarm you so much,” he added, bowing to Ernest 
and Etta; ‘but 1 will not inconvenience you more 
than I can help. I have told one of the servants 
to put my traps into any spare room you may have, 
and I beg you will not hurry away on my account, 
but remain as long as is agreeable to you.” 

Having finished his sentence, Harold advanced 
a few steps farther into the room and laid his hat 
upon the table. The act was trivial in itself, but 
the manner gave it significance : it was the master 
at home in his own house. 

‘“‘ Well, Aunt Matty, how are you ?” he asked in 
a careless way. ‘‘ Gone over to the enemy, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“I am glad, very glad to see you alive,” she 
replied, ‘‘ more so than you can well imagine.” 

“Then give me your hand upon it.” 

Miss Matty gave her hand and received without 
returning the young man’s kiss upon her cheek. 

“We do not meet like that, Harold,” said 
Ernest, coming forward with his own hand, and 
stepping back to the side of Etta, who had mean- 
while arrived at the conclusion that this was the 
long-lost dishonoured nephew to whom her 
mother’s letter referred. 

‘Miss Lacy, I believe, my uncle’s step-daughter, 
and my benefactress, the greatest I ever had,” said 
Harold, bending low before her, and with a grace 
that seemed as natural as his first roughness. 

“What does he mean?” inquired Etta of 
Ernest. 

“Nothing you will like to hear. Let it pass. 
We have all to unlearn our rdles at present.” 

As Ernest spoke he moved away from Etta and 
stood apart, apparently looking out of the window, 
but in reality conscious only of the great and un- 
expected change the last few minutes had made 
in the whole tenor of his life. It was a heavy 
blow, he could not term it otherwise, and made 
all the heavier by his cousin’s churlish behaviour. 
The burnt will, which for a few days had put him 
in possession, had now deprived him of the pro- 
perty. 

Harold was truly the heir. 

Ernest comprehended the situation and sub- 
mitted to it. There was nothing else to be done. 

Meanwhile Miss Matty gave Harold the account 
that had reached her of his death, how he had 
been robbed and killed in the bush, a story con- 
firmed by his long silence. : 

“‘ Robbed, yes,” cried he, ‘‘ robbed of my hard 
earnings. My companions left me for dead, and 
I should have died in reality but for one good 
Samaritan who nursed me back to life. I was 
grateful, and mean to continue so, but I do not 





expect others to share my gratitude,” with a defiant 
glance towards Ernest. He seemed inclined to 
fight for rights which no one attempted to dis- 
pute. 

After a few seconds Ernest left the room, and 
Etta followed him into the hall. 

“Don’t go away, Ernest, I’m afraid of that 
man,” said Etta. 

Hearing her speak, he paused in the doorway. 

‘** He will not hurt you more than he has done 
already; indeed I believe you will fare better 
without me, so much does he seem to resent my 
having once occupied the position that is now his. 
Besides, you have my aunt’s protection. I must 
ride over to Deanton directly and send off a tele- 
gram to my mother and cousin to prevent their 
coming to the Hall. They were to be here one 
day this week and can arrive at anytime. My 
mother is very impulsive, and may choose to start 
all in a hurry. Do not wait dinner for me, it is 
not my intention to eat or sleep again under this 
roof. I shall come back in the afternoon for an 
hour or two, but not to stay.” 

“And what about my papers?” asked Etta, 
detaining him. 

“‘ They are of no use. Harold’s claim is para- 
mount; he is the son of the elder brother.” 

“Oh! do show them to Mr. Nash, he must 
know better than we do. Oh! do take them,” 
urged Etta, thrusting them into his hand and then 
running away, unwilling again to encounter 
Harold. 

Ernest looked after her as she fled up the stair- 
case. ‘‘ Poor child! she will probably suffer the 
most in the end,” he thought as he mounted his 
horse and rode away, the very action giving point 
to his words, for he felt that within which would 


never permit it to be said of him that existence 


was a failure. ~ But what would become of Etta ? 

In the strife and turmoil of life there is generally 
compensation in labour, and the mind gathers. 
strength from trial. No one worthy of the name 
of man would sit still and fret over the unavoid- 
able instead of putting his shoulder to the wheel. 
He saw his own course clearly enough; the lines. 
were all the harder for having once been broken, 
but they were at least legibly traced. But that’: 
other life, which was to have run side by side with 
his own, would be stripped of all its illusions and 
subjected to many disappointments. 

Whilst Ernest was at Deanton sending off his 
telegram and paying a visit to Mr. Nash for the 
purpose of consultation, Miss Matty had had a 
long interview with Harold. It had ended stormily 
on both sides. 

Harold would listen to no suggestion in favour 
of the two whom his presence on the scene had 
so suddenly deprived of everything. He had his 
own to provide for, besides heavy debts to pay 
off, he said, and if Ernest had done nothing to 
feather his nest during a six months’ residence: 
with his uncle he was too great a fool to be worth 
caring about. His aunt was by turns shocked and 
angry, but to no purpose. Remonstrance and 
entreaty were alike useless. Harold could not be 
moved from his standpoint, which was that, having 
endured his share of poverty, it was but fair he 
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should now have his turn of enjoyment. The fact 
that he had suffered made him indifferent to the 
sufferings of others. Not only did the capacity to 
distinguish right from wrong appear to be wanting 
in his own actions, but he was unable to credit 
others with greater rectitude than he possessed 
himself. 

Towards Etta he was jocular, pretending to re- 
gard her with gratitude, but there was a rancour 
with reference to Ernest that could only be attri- 
buted to prejudice. 

Miss Matty was more than grieved, her sense of 
justice was outraged ; she hated wrong-doing, and 
was not over-careful how she expressed her 
opinions. 

Harold, however, did not take offence. After 
one or two ebullitions of passion his anger evapo- 
rated in declarations that he was too poor to be 
generous and too wise to divide with others the 





first piece of good-fortune that had ever fallen to 
his lot. 

Before long he went away, intending to return 
in a couple of days, saying he had not come to 
stop, only to show himself and take possession. 

“* My compliments to my benefactress,” he said, 
laughing. “ Pray invite her to make this her home 
as long as she pleases.” 

“She will stay while I do. Henceforth she 
belongs to me. I must do what I can to repair 
the injustice of the family towards her.” 

“*Can’t do better,” replied Harold, carelessly, 
as he put on his hat. ‘I am off to London to 
fetch my boy;” then, waving lus hand in a cava- 
lier fashion, he departed, whistling a comic air. 

In this manner did Harold Rivers revisit his 
native country, not long since quitted in shame 
and dishonour, resolved now to assert and enjoy 
his own rights, totally irrespective of others. 


THE BROWNINGS. 


R. BROWNING is one of the few men to 
whom it has been permitted to choose the 
vocation of poet, and to pursue it without 

faltering through along career. Poetry has been 
not simply the inevitable expression, but the main 
work of his life. Fifty years have passed since the 
publication of his first poem, and his last volume 
appeared but a few months since. There has been 
no thwarting intrusion of material needs to shape 
his course, as with so many whose names have 
illustrious place. It has been given to him, as to 
his friend Mr. Tennyson, to work at will, apart, as 
it were, in the world of his own creations. 

Whether such opportunity of exclusive devotion 
is in all respects an advantage may be questioned. 
From king David and Zschylus down to Chaucer 
and Milton there are many examples which show 
how the highest imaginative faculty interblends in 
many kinds of service. But no man more em- 
phatically than Mr. Browning attests that Life 
is more than Art in poetry. It is to this fact pro- 
bably that he owes his present high position. He 
has outlived neglect, he has subdued his critics 
into respectful treatment of his worst pecu- 
liarities; with faults so patent, with obscurities 
so many, only a rare vitality of genius could 
secure him this ascendency. There is even now 
no popular edition of his works, and yet the judg- 
ment of many foremost minds accords him a chief 
place in our literature. If ‘‘survival” ever bea 
proof of fitness, there must be great qualities to 
bear him above encumbrances that would be in- 
stantly fatal to most men. The strong humanity 
which throbs in his poems is undoubtedly one ele- 
ment of his power. His keen insight into man is 
matched only by the range of his sympathies and 
his subtle interpretative skill. 

The formation of a Browning Society—followed 
by the formation of Browning Clubs in various 





places—is evidence of the enthusiasm which he 
can inspire. We must leave to them the discussion 
of more intricate questions, and content ourselves 
with a brief account of the poet’s work. 

The early years of Robert Browning take us 
back to an illustrious period. He was born in 
1812, at Camberwell, a southern suburb of London. 
His father, the descendant of a Dorsetshire family, 
was a clerk in the Bank of England—a high- 
minded man of a type which it may be hoped the 
exactions of modern business will never extinguish 
—a scholar of wide culture and much sensibility. 
A story is told of his singing his infant son to 
sleep to the Greek verse of Anacreon. He early 
divined the faculty of the tender child, and seems 
“* of set purpuse to have trained him to be poet.” 
His mother was of Scotch family. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, himself a poet of no mean skill, has re- 
cently published, on Mr. Browning’s own autho- 
rity, an account of his first introduction to litera- 
ture. We must refer the curious reader to his 
interesting narrative,* but may be permitted to 
quote one characteristic fact. Mr. Browning, we 
are told, ‘‘can hardly remember a time when his 
intention was not to be eminent in rhyme, and he 
began to write at least as early as Cowley. His 
sister remembers him, as a very little boy, walking 
round and round the dining-room table, and 
spanning out the scansion of his verses with his 
hand on the smooth mahogany.” Others recall 
his translations of Horace when but eight years old. 
At twelve he had written poems enough to form a 
volume, from the manuscript of which acute friends 
predicted “a splendid future.” The lurid star of 
Byron was then in the ascendant. But it was the 
poetry of Keats and Shelley which startled him 
into discontent with his own achievements. Twelve 





: * See the Century Magazine” for December, 1881. 
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years later he made the personal acquaintance of 
Wordsworth. By that time his feet were firmly 
planted on the path which he had chosen. 

The boy’s education, commenced at a school in 
Peckham, and carried further by a tutor at home, 
was completed at the London University. His 
first published poem, ‘“‘ Pauline: a Fragment of a 
Confession,” appeared anonymously in 1833, hav- 
ing been sent to press at the instigation of an 
aunt, who bore the cost; but more than thirty 
years passed before it found place among his 
acknowledged works—a place given, as he then 
wrote, ‘‘ with extreme repugnance, indeed purely 
of necessity.” The next year young Browning 
went abroad, and spent some time at St. Peters- 
burg. In 1835, after his return, he published— 
being then only twenty-four—his ‘ Paracelsus,” 
which has ever since had conspicuous place among 
his poems. Mr. Gosse tells us how the poet, 
when still a youth, had “‘ planned a series of mono- 
dramatic epics, zarratives of the life of typical souls.” 
The fact, indicating a natural bias, singularly fore- 
shadowed his future writings, so large a propor- 
tion of which have a psychological interest. 

“Paracelsus” has a slender foundation in 
medizval history, but is altogether modern in 
substance. ‘The hero aspires to KNow, without 
Love. His poet friend, Aprile, aspires to Love, 
without Knowledge. They both fail. Then 
comes the beginning of wisdom. The vanquished 
Aprile warns him— 


** to wait no longer 
That God should interfere in his behalf, 
But to distrust himself, put pride away, 
And give his gains, imperfect as they were, 
To men,” 


Paracelsus starts on his new mission, but only 
to fall into deeper degradation; he is betrayed 
by ‘*the mean stimulants of vulgar praise;” true 
teaching is ‘‘an art requiring cares and qualities 
peculiar to itself,” Dur ne allures the crowd by 
lying magic. The result is inward failure; and 
only in the consequent struggle ending in death 
does he find the secret of life. These are great 
lessons, but they are taught incompletely. The 
poem is dramatic in form, dialogue tending to mo- 
nologue. The verse is musical and clear, in contrast 
to later productions. Here we see the Os- 
soming of thoughts which have sin 
fruit. We recognise at once the 
and the instinct which determiney his selection of 
subjects :— 






‘© Oh, not alone when life flows still, or truth 
Or power emerge, but also when strange chance 
Ruffles its current ; in unused conjuncture, 
When sickness breaks the body—hunger, watching, 
Excess, or languor—oftenest death’s approach, 
Peril, deep joy, or woe.” 


The book found few purchasers, but revealed 
his power to an appreciative circle. Among the 
acquaintances now made was Macready, the tra- 
gedian, who was at that time striving to reform 
the theatre. There is an entry in his journal, 
after a conversation with Browning, which shows 





how he leaped at the thought of finding in him 
one whose poetry would ‘elevate, ennoble, and 
adorn our degraded drama.” He subsequently 
suggested ‘ Strafford” as a subject, and Browning 
turned to it in the hope of freshening a jaded 
mind “ by diverting it to the healthy natures of a 
grand epoch.” The tragedy thus prompted was 
produced on the stage, but soon relegated to the 
pamphlet form, in which it met with as little 
favour. The poet has characteristically described 
it as a drama of “‘action in character rather than 
character in action.” His mind being set in this 
direction, he wrote other tragedies since pub- 
lished, but for awhile could find neither manager 
nor publisher willing to accept them. A few years 
later, ‘A Blot in the’Scutcheon ” was produced with 
some small measure of success.’ It is noteworthy 
that this drama, which Charles Dickens said was 
“the finest poem of the century,” was written in 
five days. 

Meanwhile, the remarkable “ Sordello,” which 
must ever remain a curiosity of literature, had 
been launched on the world. It was written, as 
Mr. Browning tells us, ‘‘ for only a few, counting 
even in these on somewhat more care about its 
subject than they really had.” The stress of the 
poem “lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul; Jit/le else is worth study.’ But the 
reader's own imagination must be at its best to 
follow the subtle links by which the thought un- 
folds. Mr. Gosse, with others before him, recom- 
mends “three readings” in order to clear compre- 
hension! The most admiring students admit its 
obscurity, while the greater number even of intelli- 
gent readers shut up the book in sheer weariness 


“or despair. It may be regarded as a hard-labour 


test for poetasters. The excessive condensation 
mars the thought, and destroys every grace of style. 
Granite phrase and fragrant flower of song are 
crushed, as it were, into one vehicle. Many years 
later the author, acknowledging his ‘‘ many faults 
of expression,” sought to turn his work into what 
the ‘many might like,” but found himself com- 
pelled to leave it as at first devised. Sordello is a 
poet of the Troubadour order, who awakes to 
consciousness of power, and presently discovers 
that he cares less for Song than for Song’s result ; 
so declines from his ideal, and goes utterly wrong, 
realising at length that 


**a soul, whate’er its might, 
Is insufficient to its own delight.” 


Larger thoughts come to him; he looks out on 
the conflicts of the world, and begins to speculate 
on its progress, but learns that the ideal here also 
can be realised only by slow individual action: 


** God has conceded two sights to man— 
One, of men’s whole work, time’s completed plan, 
The other, of the minute’s work, man’s first 
Step to the plan’s completeness.” 


He essays the more practical sphere of politics, 
but only to find the supreme good still evading 
him. ‘Thus the richest nature proves this fina! 
truth— 
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** Of a Power above you still 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, tho’ unloving all conceived by man— 
What need!” 


Such in barest outline is the current of the 
poem, the flow of which is choked by all sorts of 








As language ; thought may take perception’s place, 
But hardly co-exist in any case, 

Being its mere presentment—of the whole 

By parts, the simultaneous and the sole 

By the successive and the many.” 


It is this “perception” which possesses Mr. 
Browning in all his writings; this ‘‘ simultaneous 
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growths. We cannot here attempt to measure its 
conclusions. It approaches the gravest problems 
from the human rather than the divine side. 


“‘ What utter need!” repeats the poet, as he con- - 


templates the tragic issue. Is not this the cry of 
all the ages answered in the Christ of God ? 

In Sordello’s discussions of his art we get 
some hints of Mr. Browning’s own preferences 
and methods. For example, we read how Sor- 
dello “left imagining to try the stuff that held the 
imaged thing,” “but in striving to obtain the mas- 
tery “of words found that 


‘* Perceptions whole, like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a work of thought> 





From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


and sole” which impels him, and he is impatient 
of the language by which only he can communi- 
cate his vision. ‘The quick touches by which his 
vigorous imagination delights to act on other 
minds ate still more distinctly indicated in the 
following lines :— 


‘* Leave the mere rude 
Explicit details ! ’tis but broken speech 
We need, speech where an accent’s change gives each 
The other’s soul.” 


The next venture assumed another form, and 
appealed to a wider public. In 1841 Mr. Brown- 
ing published the first number of “ Bells and 
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Pomegranates,” a general title under which he 
brought out a succession of poems, chiefly dra- 
matic. They were issued cheaply, in yellow paper 
covers, the first as a single sheet at sixpence, the 


others at a shilling or more, according to the 


pages. During the next five years eight numbers 


-appeared. No such sixpennyworth of poetry was 





sudden tumult of remorse and fear. Pippa passes 
other groups, and her winged song penetrates to 
the core of other lives. When she comes home at 
night she muses as she is disrobing on what she 
has seen, still unconscious of her influence. How 
can she help others ever so slightly? Her last 
thought is a restful one— 


pee eaeiaRa aL 





MietchTarul Beuniig 


(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


‘ever offered as the first of this series, which bore 


the quaint title of ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” Pippa is an 
Italian peasant-girl, who springs from her bed at 
sunrise to enjoy her New Year’s holiday from silk- 
winding, and passes on her way trilling forth her 
gladness in snatches of happy melody. She has 
no conscious mission, but her singing falls like a 
shaft from the skies upon those whom she chances 
to pass. Her words— 


**God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world ”"— 


are overheard by a couple of guilty lovers, whose 
hands are stained with murder, and thus rouse a 





‘« All service is the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we ; there is no last nor first.” 


The poem made a deep impression. It con- 
tains passages equal to the best of the Elizabethan 
period. There are touches too vivid, some may 
object, but none can question its moral force. We 
must not stay to chronicle, much less attempt to 
describe, all Mr. Browning’s productions.* Suffice 
it to say, that “ Bells and Pomegranates” included 
two sets of “Dramatic Lyrics,” besides other 





* Acomplete “ Bibliography,” with many curious details of criticism 
and fact, compiled by the loving labour of Mr. F. J. Furnivall, will be 
found in the first Part of the Browning Society's Papers. (Triibner.) 
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dramas, amongst which were ‘‘ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” “The Return of the Druses,” “ Luria,” and 
“‘A Soul’s Tragedy.” ‘ Luria” was dedicated to 
Walter Savage Landor, who replied in well-known 
lines— 


*¢ Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 


It has been said by later friends that no man 
since Shakespeare has dealt so variously with 
human life; but whereas Shakespeare’s personality 
is lost in his characters, Browning’s peculiar ac- 
cent is soon recognised under whatever disguise of 
speech. From ‘ Colombe’s Birthday” we quote 
one characteristic passage as presenting a noble 
ideal above these manifold forms :— 


**One great aim, like a guiding-star, above, 
Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness to lift 
His manhood to the height that takes the prize ; 
A prize not near—lest overlooking earth 
He rashly spring to seize it—nor remote, 

So that he rest upon his path content ; 

But day by day, while shimmering grows shine, 
And the faint circlet prophesies the orb, 

I{e sees so much as, just evolving these, 

The stateliness, the wisdom, and the strength, 
To due completion, will suffice this life, 

And lead him at his grandest to the grave.” 


In 1846 Mr. Browning was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett. His genius had discerned hers” 
as “a bright particular star” on the horizon of-- 
fame. ‘This union was as remarkable as any rare 
conjunction of the skies ; we can recall no parallel , 
in literature. It was essentially a marriage of souls, 
both dowered with exceptional gifts of ethereal 
kind. The common judgment now writes ten- 
derly after the name of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing ‘“‘chief poetess of England,” while her i s- 
band ranks among the first of poets. She ha’ 
already written some of her sweetest poems. 

Born in 1809, the daughter of wealthy parents, 
Elizabeth Barrett had shown a rare precocity; a 
rhymer at ten, she had published, in her seven- 
teenth year, an ‘‘Essay on Mind, and other 
Poems,”—the first in the heroic couplet of Pope. 
The delicacy of her early youth seems rather to 
have aided than hindered her studies. Presently 
the range of her scholarship began to appear in 
her books. In 1833 she published her transla- 
tion of the “‘ Prometheus Bound” of A°schylus— 
afterwards revised—with Miscellaneous Poems, 
many of them paraphrases of antique verse. Life 
seemed opening in brightness when, in 1837, she 
burst a blood-vessel in the lungs, and after a twelve- 
month’s confinement at home was ordered to a 
milder climate. She went to reside at Torquay, 
where a fatal event occurred that completely pro- 
strated her. Her favourite brother, with two 
friends, set out one day for a sail of a few hours, 
but never came back; the boat went down and all 
three perished. The shock was overwhelming. 
Months passed before she could be removed to 
her father’s house in London and then she re- 





turned to a life of seclusion, which was unbroken 
for nearly seven years. Miss Mitford, in her “ Lite- 
rary Recollections,” describes Miss Barrett at this. 
time as ‘‘confined to a darkened chamber, to 
which only her own family and a few devoted 
friends were admitted ; reading meanwhile almost 
every book worth reading in almost every lan- 
guage, studying with ever fresh delight the great 
classic authors in the original, and giving herself 
heart and soul to that poetry of which she seemed 
born to be the priestess.” But that darkened room 
was visited by many a bright Imagining, and by 
the fairer angels of Patience and Faith. What 
lessons she was learning there we may gather from 
her own “Vision of Poets”: 


** Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by Death.” 


In 1838 she published “The Seraphim, and 
“other Poems 3” and a little later a volume under 
the title of ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Page.” In 1842 
she contributed to the ‘‘ Athenzeum” some essays 
on the Greek Christian Poets and our English— 
the only specimens which we have of her prose. 
_ Two years later the first collected edition of her 
“Poems” appeared. ‘‘ Poetry,” she said, in her 
preface, ‘‘has been as serious a thing to me as 


- life itself; and life has been a very serious thing. 


-.. '. Ihave done my work so far as work; not 
as mere hand and head work, apart from the per- 
sonal being, but as the completest expression of 

~ that being to which I could attain.” And this is 
true of all she wrote; the heart’s blood of a great 
nature is in her poems, and their very throb has 
communicative life. Robert Browning read those 
poems with a profounder interest than other men. 
He sought out their author, obtained an interview, 
and subsequently married her. 

‘The Sonnets from the Portuguese” belong to 
this period, and if they do not disguise, most cer- 
tainly harmonise with, the feelings now awakened. 
They reveal a new world of emotion, utterly re- 
mote from the sensuous passionateness of common 
earth. Her own return to life is told with many a 
touch of tenderest pathos. 


‘* T lived with visions for my company, 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 
And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me. 
But soon their trailing purple was not free 
Of this world’s dust,—their lutes did silent grow, 
And I myself grew faint and blind below 
Their vanishing eyes. Then thou didst come—to Le, 
Beloved, what they seemed. Their shining fronts, 
Their songs, their splendours (better, yet the same, 
As river-water hallowed into fonts) 
Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 
My soul with satisfaction of all wants— 
Because God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame.” 


Never was the homage of a great affection more 
worthily rendered. The words became the large- 
ness of her own aspirations : 


‘**The chrism is on thine head, on mine the dew.” 
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The marriage took place in London. Mr. 
Browning bore his wife at once to the sunnier 
south, and Florence became the chosen home of 
the two poets. The connection with Italy thus 
originated had an enduring influence upon their 
work. Casa Guidi, the antique palace in which 
they resided, became a famous shrine to which 
illustrious pilgrims turned, and is gazed upon 
to this day by many who know only its associa- 
tions. A pleasant glimpse of its inmates is 
afforded by Mr. George Stillman Hillard, who 
made their acquaintance there in 1853. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage appears in his interesting ‘ Six 
Months in Italy” (Murray): ‘‘A happier home 
and a more perfect union than theirs it is not easy 
to imagine; and this completeness arises, not 
only from the rare qualities which each possesses, 
but from their adaptation to each other. Brown- 
ing’s conversation is like the poetry of Chaucer, 
or like his own simplified and made transparent. 
His countenance is full of vigour, freshness, and 
refined power. His poetry is subtle, passionate, 
and profound ; but he himself is simple, natural, 
and playful. He has the repose of a man who 
has lived much in the open air; with no nervous 
uneasiness and no unhealthy self-consciousness. 
Mrs. Browning is in many respects the co-relative 
of her husband. As he is full of manly power, so 
she is a type of the most sensitive and delicate 
womanhood. She has been a great sufferer from 
ill-health, and the marks of pain are stamped upon 
her person and manner. Her figure is slight, her 
countenance expressive of genius and sensibility, 
shaded by a veil of long brown locks; and her 
tremulous voice often flutters over her words, like 
the flame of a dying candle over the wick. I have 
never seen a human form which seemed so nearly 





a transparent veil for a celestial and immortal 
spirit. She is a soul of fire enclosed in a shell of 
pearl. Her rare and fine genius needs no setting 
forth at my hands. She is also, which is not so 
generally known, a woman of uncommon, nay, 
profound learning, even measured by a masculine 
standard. Nor is she more remarkable for genius 
and learning than for sweetness of temper, tender- 
ness of heart, depth of feeling, and purity of spirit. 
It is a privilege. to know such beings singly and 
separately ; but to see their powers quickened, 
and their happiness rounded, by the sacred tie of 
marriage, is a cause for peculiar and lasting grati- 
tude. A union so complete as theirs—in which 
the mind has nothing to crave, nor the heart to 
sigh for—is cordial to behold and cheering to 
remember.” 

There are several passages, pathetic now, in 
Mr. Browning’s poems, which attest the strength 
of the bond by which he was bound. Chief among 
them is the invocation which occurs in the “ Ring 
and the Book,” written some years after his wife’s 
death, and beginning— 


* O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire }” 


The long dark night of Italian history was 
moving towards the dawn when the Brownings 
took up their abode in Florence. Their sympa- 
thies were given without stint to every noble 
aspiration of the people amongst whom they 
dwelt. They shared in the hopes raised by the 
great year of revolutions, and especially by the 
advent of Pio Nono to the Papal throne. They 
had part, too, in the disappointments that checked 
the popular movement. Mrs. Browning’s pas- 

















CASA GUIDI. 


[From a Sketch taken in the auiuimn of 188% 
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sionate soul revolted against the falsities and base 
oppression which she witnessed. In 1851 she 
published ‘Casa Guidi Windows,” a political 
poem in which she described the impression made 
upon her by events in Tuscany as they unrolled 
before her eyes. One personal allusion may be 
transferred here :— 


‘‘ The sun strikes, through the windows, up the floor, 
Stand out in it, my young Florentine, 

Not two years old, and let me see thee more! . 
And fix thy brave blue English eyes on mine,” etc. 


That “young Florentine” is now Robert 
Barrett Browning, the painter; and many a visi- 
tor in recent years to the Royal Academy must 
have looked with keener interest on his pictures, 
remembering these proud lines of mother-love. 

‘‘Casa Guidi” has place still in the annals of 
Italian freedom. Mrs. Browning had meanwhile 
found another home, in the heart of the Italian 
nation. In 1860 appeared her ‘“‘ Poems before 
Congress,” pleading the same cause; and amongst 
her “Last Poems,” collected in 1862, after her 
death, some of which appeared first ina New York 
newspaper, were not a few which showed how she 
had given the wealth of her sympathies to the 
suffering Italian people. We anticipate a little, 
but the “ golden link” which she thus forged 
between Italy and England, is commemorated in 
the tablet placed by the municipality of Florence 
above the entrance-door of Casa Guidi. The in- 
scription runs thus :— 


**Qur SCRISSE E MORI 
ELISABETTA BARRET-BROWNING 
CHE IN CUORE DI DONNA CONCILIAVA 
SCIENZA DI DOTTO E SPIRITO DI POETA 
E FECE DEL SUO VERSO AUREO ANELLO 
FrA ITALIA E INGHILTERRA 
PONE QUESTA MEMORIA 
FIRENZE GRATA 
1861.”* 


Robert Browning’s first poem after his marriage 
showed him nearer the central facts of Chris- 
tianity. He still approaches them with question, 
argumentatively, but in reverent attitude, as one 
who believes that the difficulties of belief are 
part of our essential discipline. In this view 
faith grows stronger by trusting its pinions above 
the unfathomed depths. ‘‘Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day” was published in 1850. It com- 
mences with a vivid sketch of three different forms 
of faith, or no-faith—in the little uncouth chapel, 
in the incense-filled basilica of Rome, and in the 
lecture-room at the university of Géttingen where 
the professor reduces Christianity to a myth: 


** He pushed back higher his spectacles, 
Let the eyes stream out like lamps from cells, 
And giving his head of hair—a hake 
Of undressed tow, for colour and quantity— 
One rapid and impatient shake ”— 





* Casa Guidi is the last house in Via Maggio, to the right hand as one 
proceeds from the Bridge Sa. Trinita, and the apartment occupied was on 
the side facing the Church of S. Velice. The inscription may be thus 
translated : ‘‘ Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who in 
a woman’s heart united the wisdom of the scholar and the spirit of the 
poet, and made of her verse a golden link between Italy and England. 
Grateful Florence places this remembrance, 188r.” 





began his discoursing. But the divine Presence 
with the poet will not let him enter “ the exhausted 
air-bell of the critic.” He looks back on what he 
has witnessed—‘ Truth’s atmosphere may grow 
mephitic ; some may poison it for healthy breath- 
ing’”— 
** But the critic leaves no air to poison, 
Pumps out by a ruthless ingenuity 
Atom by atom, and leaves you—vacuity.” 


Very characteristic of the poet’s view of life are 
these lines from his conclusion— 


** And so I live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly, smooth life, dead at heart.” 


A more varied company appeared in “ Men and 
Women,” a series of character sketches issued in 
1855, in which with great skill the poet speaks for 
others, revealing the subtle casuistries by which 
they are beguiled, the play of various motive, and 
the strength and weakness that sometimes share 
the same heart. Painter, musician, worldly-wise 
bishop—men and women of different circumstance 
and nature—were thus portrayed in verse as varied. 
Mr. Browning is at his best in this field. A simi- 
lar series of ‘‘ Dramatis Persone” followed in 
1866; and the ‘ Dramatic Idylls,” the first of 
which were issued in 1878, and the second in 1880, 
bore somewhat of the same character. 

One of the most interesting of these poems is 
‘An Epistle containing the strange medical ex- 
perience of Karshish, the Arab physician.” This 
vagrant Scholar of medicine sends to the Sage 
whom he most esteems an account of his wander- 
ings. . He reports his arrival at Jerusalem, where 
he meets with one Lazarus, who had been raised 
from the dead. So runs the story. His curiosity 
is aroused. He scrutinises the man, discourses 
with him, reasons as to the fact. With many a 
minute touch he describes his bearing as of one 
who had lost the sense of proportion in earthly 
things, and was conscious of some _ unseen 
spiritual interest, yet not apathetic, but full of 
love, harmless as a lamb, and impatient only at 
ignorance and sin. 


‘¢ This man so cured regards the curer, then, 
As—God forgive me !—who but God himself, 
Creator and sustainer of the world, 
That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile! 
—Sayeth that such an one was born and lived, 
Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own house, 
Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know, 
And yet was—what I said nor choose repeat, 
And must have so avouched himself in fact, 
In hearing of this very Lazarus 
Who saith—but why all this of what he saith ? 
Why write of trivial matters, things of price 
Calling at every moment for remark ? 
I noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue-flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 
Aboundeth very nitrous. It is strange !” 
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“Trivial,” forsooth! How fine the touch in 
these few lines. But the vagrant Arab physician 
cannot get away from this strange history. He 
asks pardon for mentioning so ‘‘ long and tedious 





** The very God ! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine ; 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must me love who have died for thee !’ 
The madman saith he said so: it is strange.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Browning also was busy. 
From Casa Guidi she looked out on a larger 
world. She found expression, in 1856, for her 
‘“‘highest convictions upon Life and Art” in the 
poetical romance of “Aurora Leigh,” the inci- 
dents of which were but the framework for her 
thoughts. Criticism has long since done its best 
and worst with the book; its many blended qua- 
lities remain to testify to her genius, and not less 
bear enduring witness to her noble woman’s 
heart. We have already referred to her later work. 
Just when Italy one and free was about to enter on 
a new era of national life, death came to her. In 
the summer of 1861 she was fatally stricken. The 
last words caught from her lips were, ‘It is beau- 
tiful !” 

We must pass lightly over the succeeding 
period. Her husband subsequently returned to 
England, and there resumed the work of compo- 
sition. The influence of Italian associations and 
of medizeval studies was seen in the “ Ring and 
the Book,” published in 1868, the most elaborate 
of his poems, and one which attracted universal 
attention. The story is founded on an old book 
picked up by Mr. Browning on a bookstall in 
Florence, and purporting to be the actual plead- 
ings in a Roman murder case of the year 1698, in 
which one Count Franceschini, of Arezzo, with 
four cutthroats in his pay, murdered his wife, a 
girl of seventeen years, who had a fortnight before 
borne him an heir, and with her the old couple 
who had brought her up, and who had at first 
given themselves out as her parents. Mr. Brown- 
ing displays his psychological skill by making the 
persons concerned each give his own version of 
affairs, and so succeeds in presenting a most vivid 
picture of the times, combined with a profound 
study of human nature, which is the same in all 
ages. 

Let us go back for a moment, if we may, to 
Queen Anne’s “‘ Augustan” age. We cannot con- 
ceive of any more shocking literary sensation than 
the appearance of Robert Browning among the 
poets of that day. Imagine Pope himself conning 
** Sordello,” or making acquaintance with “Andrea 
del Sarto, the Faultless Painter.” Yet even Pope 
delighted in portraiture, and wrote— 


‘*The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Mr. Browning’s later productions follow the same 
vein, ‘* Balaustion” was a venture on the classic 





ground of Euripides. Some subsequent studies 
partook very much of the nature of morbid ana- 
tomy. Complexities of character have always an 
especial attraction for him, nor does he shrink 
from depicting contrarious passions even in a 
repulsive subject. His aim is to portray the true 
soul under whatever exterior, and thus he teaches 
often by contrasts. So much has he written that 
we can barely enumerate his titles. Here is a 
mouthful—* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Sa- 
viour of Society.” Here is something as startling 
—‘ Red Cotton Night-Cap Country.” Others are 
—‘*‘ Fifine at the Fair,” ‘‘The Inn Album,” and 
** Aristophanes’ Apology.” ‘‘Saisiaz” is an argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul, written in 
view of the crushing calamities of time; and the 
““Two Poets of Croisic” touches pleasantly the 
vanities of fame. His last volume is a collection 
of poems under the name ‘“‘ Jocoseria.” 

A word is due to some of the lighter poems 
by which Mr. Browning’s fame has reached into 
corners where he might -otherwise have been un- 
known. ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,”—which 
bears, it has been said, the same relation to his 
works as “‘ Johnny Gilpin” did to ‘‘ The Task,”— 
was written to furnish subjects for pencil illustra- 
tions to Mr. Macready’s eldest boy, and was in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics” almost by acci- 
dent, to fill out the number of pages. ‘‘ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,”— 
which has no historical foundation,—was written 
on the flyleaf of a book, under the bulwark of a 
vessel, off the African coast, when on a yachting 
trip in the Mediterranean, “after I had been at 
sea long enough to appreciate even the fancy of a 
gallop on the back of a certain good horse there 
is in my stable at home.” ‘“ Hervé Riel”—the 
story of the French sailor who saved the 
French fleet, and asked for no reward but “a 
good whole holiday, leave to go and see his wife” 
—was written for the ‘Cornhill Magazine” as 
Mr. Browning’s subscription to the French relief 
fund after the siege of Paris. He delights in a 
colloquial realism, which has both humour and 
penetrating satire. 

The critic, whether he search for bad or good, 
will never lack material in Mr. Browning’s works. 
The vices of his writing are far more widely 
known than its virtues. If he is obscure in 
thought, he is more often reckless inspeech. His 
scorn of pronouns is superb; his elisions mock 
the grammarian. His verse is sometimes as noble 
as any in the language, variously flowing in vigor- 
ous life; but his discords jar the finest music, and 
his rhymes have an affronting freedom. 


** To bring the invisible into play ! 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ?” 


The last poem of Mr. Browning’s last volume 
humorously touches these complaints, but ends— 


** Darkling, I keep my sunrise aim, 
Lack not the critic’s flambeau, 
And look to my ways, yet, much the same, 
Offend with my tongue—like Pambo !” 


—the hero of his anecdote. 
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Mr. Browning’s poems may be likened to a wide 
sea ruffled by impetuous winds, and stirred in its 
depths by strong currents. They are like the 
world with which they deal, and it were as easy to 
measure with exactness the forces about us as to 
say in precise terms all they teach. Much ex- 
aggerated criticism has been based on particular 
passages ; and it must be said the dramatic forms 
which he prefers may be easily wrested by mis- 
conception. From a religious point of view the 
chief value of his writings is their perpetual, 
though unformulated, protest against materialism. 
They set the soul above the laws that science 
can interpret. They regard this bounded life as 
prelude only. 


*¢ In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before, 
In that eternal circle run by life.” 


Thus they point ever onward ; in work, in thought, 
‘*a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” Their 
subtle analysis is concerned with actual facts, the 
darker passions, and sorer struggles of men; 
but this conviction of their eternal significance 
underlies them all. 

The Christian faith has more peaceful, yet more 
impassioned, expression in Mrs. Browning’s poems. 
Who does not remember, for example, the verses 
on ‘“Cowper’s Grave,” and those lofty lines of 
pathos :— 


** Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry his universe hath 
shaken— 
It went up single, echoless, ‘ My God, I am forsaken !’ 


Tt went up from the Holy’s lips amid his lost creation, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those words of desola- 
tion!” 


The facts of the Incarnation and Resurrection 





have prominent place in Mr. Browning’s writing ; 
he sees that Divine Face marred above all the 
sons of men, shining out with ever-growing glory 
through the dim confusions of time. He hints that 
‘‘ faith in the thing grows” sometimes “ faith in 
the report.” But he fails, as we think, to indicate 
the true relation between men and these facts. 
Nor does he always keep within orthodox limits. 
He rebukes all temporising expedients; he advo- 
cates a bold sincerity above all conventions; he 
educates the will to strenuous endeavour; he lays 
stress on the supreme moments in which the real 
man unveils, and succeeds or fails; but he speaks 
sometimes as if all forces moved to one ultimate 
issue. There is, too, in certain poems a rough 
strength of speech which may startle the sensitive 
reader much as the clangour of a camp might dis- 
turb one bred in a cloister. 

Mr. Browning’s own ideal of the poet’s work is 
high. ‘Not what man sees, but what God sees,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ it is towards this he struggles.” ‘An 
absolute vision is not for this world, but we are 
permitted a continual approximation to it, every 
degree of which in the individual, provided it ex- 
ceed the attainment of the masses, must procure 
him a clear advantage.” Elsewhere he speaks of 
the poet of loftier vision as lifting up his fellows, 
“‘ by intensifying the import of details, and round- 
ing the universal meaning.” Thus interpreting 
man’s life to himself, the poet becomes a true 
teacher—not necessarily of all that God has re- 
vealed, but of that which his own nature has veri- 
fied. The sphere thus accorded him is one where 
Art is but a ministrant, and Music but expression : 
Life is first. ‘The world will ever need such poets. 


** So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse.” 


Summer Ebes. 


f*3 summer eves, as twilight lies 
On the dim earth and distant skies, 
And moon and stars with silver light 
Tremble upon the steps of night, 
Expression in a rapture dies. 


Evening’s warm odours round me rise, 
Sweet as if blown from Paradise, 
Or fairy gardens of delight, 
Fair summer eves— 


And yet, half to my own surprise, 
I feel the tears o’erflow mine eyes, 
For absent friends ye call to sight, 
Tones, hopes, that made existence bright, 
That now are only memories, 
Fair summer eves ! 


CHARLES D. BELL, D.D. 
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THE NEW SOUTHERN 


RAILROAD TO COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA. 


IIIL.—THROUGH ARIZONA AND SOUTH CALIFORNIA, 


HE next stage was on the Southern Pacific of 
Arizona, a well laid steel track throughout its 
twelve hundred miles length up to San Fran- 

cisco, and the rolling stock was new and excellent. 
The trains are 


mountain valleys. Its bareand rugged mountains 
yield abundantly to the miner. It is in this State 
that the famous Silver King mine is located. The 
temperature rises in the summer to 130° in the 

shade, but the 





run from Dem- -~ 
ing by San 
Francisco 
time, so, al- 
though we did 
not arrivethere 
until ten a.m., 
we left at eight, 
a pleasant way 
of making up 
previous defi- 
ciencies, for on 
this road the 
trains were al- 
ways “on” 
time. The 
cost of con- 
struction, ow- 
ing to the diffi- 
culties of 
transporting of 
all stores and 
materials 
through the 
barren deserts, 
was very great, 
and the Apa- 
ches, the most 
warlike tribe of 
American In- 
dians, greatly 
hampered its 
progress by 
raiding. Water 
is stored in 
largered tanks, 
very pro- 
minent fea- 
tures of the 
stopping- 
places. In 
some parts 











locally _unat- 
tainablea water 
tank is carried 
on the train to supply the engine. The chief pro- 
ductions of the State of Arizona, which was first 
separated as a Territory from that of New Mexico 
in 1860, seem to be deserts, sand, cacti, mountains, 
minerals, desperadoes, horned toads, and rattle- 
snakes. With no appreciable or permanent rivers 
—excepting the Colorado, a mean annual rainfall 
of five inches—irrigation and agriculture are un- 
profitable or impracticable excepting in a few 





MAMMOTH CACTUS OF THE ARIZONA DESERTS. 


| 





nightsare com- 
paratively cool, 
and the heat is 
far less ex- 
hausting than 
that of the hot 
spells in the 
Eastern cities. 
In many parts 
drinkable wa- 
ter is scarce, 
but the cacti 
stems yield a 
refreshing 
fluid, and even 
the land tor- 
toises in this 
arid region can 
store a pint of 
liquid in the 
membrane of 
their bucket- 
shaped shells 
for future 
emergencies. 
Afterleaving 
Deming the 
desert vegeta- 
tion isstriking- 
ly _ beautiful, 
and comprises 
round, fibrous 
pineapple-like 
stumps, 
whence spring 
and spread 
short, fea- 
thery, palmy 
branches, the 
Spanish bayo- 
net, our Colo- 
rado beauty, 
Fucca gloriosa, 
more thriving 
and beautiful 
than ever, and true cacti of truly appalling dimen- 
sions. Some of these (Cereus giganteus) wonders 
were tall and straight, forty or fifty feet high, of a 
green, prickly nature. They were then blossoming 
with purple and yellow flowers. These form a 
fruit, which is pickled and preserved. The straight 
stems had been utilised on a section of the road 
as telegraph posts, and supported the single wire 
which was long our only link with civilisation. 


| 
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Other species are round, and large as hogsheads; 
some branch out into knotty excrescences, others 
into elbow-joints, which remind you of ecclesias- 
tical candlesticks, whence their name of cande- 
labra cactus is derived. They are truly wondrous 
objects, and the purple mountains, their rugged 
slopes devoid of nourishing vegetation, form an 
appropriate background, their outlines and colours 
changing in the shifting haze which enshrouds 
and beautifies them. In fact, the run through 
Cacti-land is one of the most interesting portions 
of the attractive Southern route. 

At Wilcox, a pleasant little oasis, the dinner- 
halt was made, and we were furnished with a good 
meal, although the thermometer stood at 105° in 
the shade and water hissed in the glasses as it was 
poured out, despite the waving punkahs overhead. 
A bottle of indifferent lager beer here cost a 
thirsty Irish-Canadian a dollar and a half. Most 
of the Arizona section-houses are built of dark- 
coloured wood, with projecting double roofs, 
having a ventilating air-space between them. The 
water-tank and distance-board recording the 
aileage, with fractions, from San Francisco, were 
the only features of these solitary outposts of 
civilisation. Beyond Wilcox there lies a region 
of pure white sand, devoid of a particle of vege- 
tation, and resembling an ocean floor—which, in 
fact, it was in a very recent geological period, but 
now rippled, marked only by the wind, which 
drifts it into fleeting sand dunes. Of the wind- 
storms which sweep over the desert of Maricopa 
we fortunately had no experience, but the air was 
furnace-like, almost blistering the face, and the 
car windows were closed to keep it out. Presently 
there rose on our left a wide expanse of placid 
lake, with rocky shores, on which clumps of 
dwarfed trees of a peculiar shape and aspect 
seemed to grow. But this entrancing scene, most 
perfectly mirrored, proved but the “baseless 
fabric of a vision,” and faded away even as we 
looked on it, to be replaced farther on by other 
but less perfect mirages. All that day a shifting 
haze, blue, purple, or rosy, anon veiled, softened, 
and changed the outlines of the successive moun- 
tain ranges. 

At Tuscon (pronounced Tewson) we halted for 
supper, the passengers herding together, and 
passing a crowd of scrutinising and formidable 
loafers on the platform. This is another quaint 
old adobe town, with a plaza interesting to arche- 
ologists, but just then agape with the exploits of 
the youthful desperado, “ Billy the Kid,” who had 
added two fresh victims to his list of twenty-four 
murders. Here a pleasant young officer of the 
United States army left, in command of a com- 
pany of infantry to be stationed at the adjacent 
fort. A would-be deserter, who had jumped from 
the cars in New Mexico, was carried, bound to a 
chair, by his comrades. A soldier’s life in these 
outlying posts of the desert cannot be an attrac- 
tive one. This was the first company of soldiers 
yet seen, and their absence in this great country 
is one of the most striking features to a European 
tourist accustomed to see them dominating the 
streets of all Continental cities. 

On and on through the desolation of the desert, 





soon to be glorified by a wonderful sunset and the 
full moon rising behind the mountains bathed 
the scene in its soft luminous rays. During the 
night we passed the Aztec mountains, the region 
of the “‘painted rocks” and other ruins and records 
of the ancient and highly civilised Toltec and Aztec 
races, which were exterminated by the more warlike 
Apaches, the Huns of the North American con- 
tinent, now in their turn gradually being extermi- 
nated by the exigencies of a more powerful civili- 
sation. The revez//e was at five a.m. in the desert 
for breakfast at Yuma, the site of the most 
south-westerly point of the United States army, 
anent which one humorous story, reflecting 
seriously on the local temperature, which often 
ranges from 110 deg. to 130 deg. in the shade, is 
inevitably related. This legend runs that a very 
wicked commissariat officer died there, but re- 
turned to fetch his overcoat, feeling chilly in his 
new quarters. The appearance of the town of 
Yuma, 2 collection of adobe and sod-roofed huts, 
surrounded by stockade fences of raw hide, was 
certainly not attractive. There were several Yuma 


*Indians on the platform, but scantily clothed in 


red flannel shirts and odd boots, and, acclimatised 
though they were, they seemed to feel the heat, 
for the perspiration trickled down their faces as 
they stood stolidly offering curiosities for sale in 
the early morning sunshine. One big fellow 
stalked about in a long red flannel dressing-gown 
with a great assumption of dignity; others had a 
narrow strip of stuff hanging down behind them. 
Their coarse black hair was cut short over their 
foreheads in a low fringe, worn by both bucks 
and squaws, and daubs of red and blue paint 
adorned their features. They were erect and 
muscular, and by far the finest specimens of the 
genus Redskin as yet encountered. 

Then the Colorado river was crossed, here a 
wide, sluggish, mud-coloured stream, close to its 
outlet in the Gulf of California, and over twelve 
hundred miles from its far-away source as the Green 
river in the Yellowstone region of Wyoming. Some 
Indians, amid the swamp-lands of its shores, and 
the silvery growths of the willow and agave, or 
mescal plant, looked in a more natural setting. A 
long line of dome-shaped mountains stretched 
away to the horizon. Here it flowed calmly on, 
not boiling and surging as in the narrow bed which 
it carved for itself in the dark and wondrous series 
of cafions of Arizona and Utah, which have been 
but once explored for their whole length, by Major 
Powell, of the United States army, and more 
recently visited in the depth of winter by Mr. W. 
Baillie Grohman, who rode through these mys- 
terious and high-walled recesses over the frozen 
bed of the blue ice-bound river. Then we came 
to the third, or Los Angeles desert of white sand, 
for some miles actually below the level of the sea. 
Hence the track ascends gradually, and different 
kinds of cactus-like plants, willows, and aloes 
come into view, with the San Benardino range in 
the background, and refreshing glimpses of some 
distant summits flecked with snow. From the San 
Gorgonio Pass to Colton, and thence onwards, the 
country assumes a more fertile aspect, and here 
and there a palm-like tree stands out against the 
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blue sky. The air became perceptibly cooler, and 
at Los Angeles, where we arrived about four p.m., 
the afternoon breeze from the Pacific, thirty miles 
distant, made itself felt. 

One part of the pleasant little city of the angels, 
Los Angeles, retains many of its Spanish features. 
There are Spanish names on the doors of the 
restaurants, and that language is spoken in the 
streets. There is also a Chinese quarter and a 
modern American town of saloons and stores, with 
neat suburban villas in the outskirts, with well-kept 
green lawns and strange shrubs cut and trimmed 
in the old English fashion. The geraniums, scar- 
let with blossom, grew hedge high on the dusty 
road sides, and the eye feasted on the pepper-tree, 
the pomegranate, with its deep red bloom, and the 
tall silver-foliaged blue gum, or eucalyptus, after 
the weird vegetation of the desert. In one street 
of the city, however, three enormous knobbed 
cacti reared their prickly stems for thirty or forty 
feet in front of a private residence, and here and 
there a tufted palm-like tree stood out in stiff out- 
line against the blue sky. 

The drive through some of the extensive orange 
and lemon groves in the vicinity was a delightful 
experience. The lemons were still green, but the 
round orange-trees were borne down with ripe 
golden fruit, which was being harvested. One 
comparatively small tree had borne a thousand 
oranges. The Californian orange does not equal 
the Florida fruit, but, deliciously ripe and loose in 
their skins, they tasted as never oranges tasted 
before. Here they were seventy-five cents a box, 
although we had been mulcted in a “ quarter” for 
three on the cars. Fruit is very dear throughout 
the States, except as a local product, and the 
exorbitant short-freight rates on the Southern 
Pacific stifle instead of promoting the diffu- 
sion of all such resources. A visit was duly 
paid to a wine-grower, a German doing the 
honours and producing some native hock of excel- 
lent quality, stronger than its German namesake, 
and a rich fruity port. Genuine Californian claret 
needs only to be known to be appreciated. Less 
interesting than Santa Fé, Los Angeles is yet a 
pleasant place to rest in after the deserts of 
Arizona, and before undertaking the stage trip to 
the Yosemite valley. With the exception possibly 
of Tuscon and Las Vegas these two widely-differ- 
ing cities are the only places it would be advisable 
to stop off at at present on the Southern route 
between Kansas City and San Francisco, and it 
would be a mistake to miss a glimpse of either of 
them. The accommodations throughout the ro- 
mantic section of the route are now greatly im- 
proved. 

We left Los Angeles by the afternoon train for 
San Francisco, to which an extra “sleeper” is 
attached for the comfort of passengers bound for 
the Yosemite valley; and as this company does 
not insist on having the upper berth let down if 
there be no one to occupy it, a pleasant night’s 
rest is possible. After losing sight of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, which surround Los Angeles, 
the San Fernando range, impracticable by any 





railroad pass, is pierced by a tunnel of 7,000 feet, 
second only to the Hoosac of New England in 
length. The strata hereabout yield a certain 
amount of petroleum, but not sufficient to justify 
the oil rage prevalent in California a few years 
ago. The agave, or Mexican aloe, and the tall 
“pad” cactus, grow here abundantly, but the view 
was soon shut out by the rocky defiles of the 
Ravenna cafion. When the San Gabriel range, of 
cretaceous age, was crossed, we entered on 
another desert region, that of Mojave, prolific in 
sandstorms and mirages, and in the tall palm-like 
Fucca draconis, with its terminal branch tufts of 
dagger-like leaves. The fibrous trunks are crushed 
in mills for paper. 

It was growing dusk as we passed through the 
Cameron cajion, interesting to* geologists as an 
earthquake crack, five miles in length. 

Later still we entered on a succession of wild 
ravines and rounded hills, interspered with long 
tunnels, the track ascending, winding, and doubling 
on itself in the famous engineering feat of “‘ The 
Loop” passage of the Tehachapi at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. The outlook over all these conical 
hills and rocky defiles was a weird one. It was 
near midnight and a matter of regret to go over 
this fine bit of engineering and interesting scenery 
by the light of a waning moon. In the early 
morning we passed Tulare and Goshen, a creek- 
watered country dotted with groves of the ‘tall 
eucalyptus-trees, always with mountains in the 
right background. Ever since leaving La Hunta, 
in South Colorado, there had been lofty detached 
peaks or a low range in view, and of late their 
uniformity had become almost wearisome. Above 
and below Los Angeles the foot hills of the coast 
range of tertiary and cretaceous age merge with 
those of the Sierra Nevada chain of older geolo- 
gical structure. North of San Francisco a similar 
closing-up occurs, but in Central California and 
Oregon the two chains are separated by wide 
troughs or valleys, fertile wherever naturally 
watered or irrigated. 

After a comparatively quick and easy run of 
three hundred miles in fourteen hours from Los 
Angeles, we left the cars to breakfast at Madera, 
185 miles from San Francisco, and the starting- 
point for the easiest stage route into the Yosemite 
valley, which lies about a hundred miles almost 
due east of this prosperous station town of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. Thus our agreeable 
experiences of the new and highly-interesting 
Southern route to California drew to a close. 
Now that further railroad connections are com- 
pleted, it would be advantageous to modify it by 
taking the Kansas division of the Union Pacific 
from Kansas city to Denver, and then proceeding 
over the Denver and Rio Grande narrow gauge 
through the wonderful mountain passes of South 
Colorado and New Mexico, “ striking” the Atchi- 
son either at Trinidad or Santa Fé; for this com- 
bination would afford an unrivalled succession of 
prairie, mountain, and desert scenery of the great 
continent. 

AGNES CRANE. 


——— 








GRANDMOTHER AND HER THREE LOVERS. 


BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


HEN I was young I knew a certain old man 
named Christian Rosenthal, who is still 
well remembered by the inhabitants of 

Sainte-Suzanne. 

Whenever he passed before our house in front 
of the old corn-market, my mother used to say, 
“That is the King of Sweden, Rosenthal 1m. He 
is going to sing hymns in the Protestant church ; 
his old comrade Jean Baptiste robbed him of his 
crown, and now he is out of his mind. The best 
thing that could happen to him would be for God 
to take him away.” 

My curiosity was greatly excited by these words, 
and I watched poor old Rosenthal out of sight 
with wondering eyes. 

He was a tall man, wearing a kind of tunic of 
green plush, and covered his head with a rat-tailed 
wig, under a broad three-cornered hat. His 
wrinkled features, his prominent nose, and his 
narrow jaw gave him a thoughtful expression. 
He stepped timidly, leaning upon an ivory-handled 
stick; his waistcoat came nearly to his knees, and 
his legs were as lean as an old barn-door fowl’s. 

That is exactly as 1 remember old Rosenthal in 
the year 1820; and a few years after that, after 
his death, I married his daughter, Mademoiselle 
Anna Christian Rosenthal von Lowenhaupt, and 
took his widow, Francoise, into my family to help 
to bring up the children. It was then that the 
old lady,—Grandmother Frangoise, as we always 
called her,—explained to me the strange words 
which I had heard from her, and which had never 
been out of my memory. 

Before the Revolution of 1789 the regiment 
of Royal Marines on its return from Corsica, 
happening to be at Toulon, three sergeants of 
that regiment began at the same time to court 
Mademoiselle Francoise Janin, daughter of a 
worker in ebony who lived near the soldiers’ hos- 
pital. The names of those three lovers were Jacob 
Zimmer, Christian Rosenthal, and Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte. 

Every week they came to her father’s house, 
and her father made no objection. But as for the 
young fellows themselves, they were very much in 
each others way, and would have had no ob- 
jection each to exchange a few sword cuts and 
get exclusive possession of Frangoise’s hand. 

They all three claimed to be gentlemen, for in 
those days none but gentlemen had a chance of 
promotion ; yet Zimmer was only the son of a 
Strasbourg brewer, Bernadotte belonged to a re- 
spectable citizen family of Pau, and Rosenthal, 
who was a native of a small seaport on the north- 
coast, claimed to be of noble descent because 
one of his ancestors had been hung at Stock- 
holm for having tried to usurp the crown of 
Magnus in 1275, in consequence of which all 


I. 





TRANSLATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


the Rosenthals had been banished from Sweden 
for ever. Although these events had occurred 
ages before Christian Rosenthal was born, he was 
all the same filled with a noble and a just pride. 

Now it happened one winter evening that the 
three comrades suddenly thought they would 
like to have their fortunes told by an old woman 
called Catinetta la Marseillaise, who lived in a 
back street near the harbour. 

Grandmother Francoise went on: 

We had just found out the alley, and we had 
been knocking at the broken door for a quarter 
of an hour; the gutters were all dripping round 
us, and the weathercocks creaking, but nobody 
answered. 

I was frightened, and I should have run away if 
Rosenthal had not held me back. Zimmer was 
trying to burst the door open, when a light ap- 
peared above us, dimly showing a garret window; 
then it came down, and presently a feeble voice 
was heard behind the door asking, ‘‘ Who is 
there? What do you want?” 

“* Let us in,” cried Zimmer, “ we want our for- 
tunes told.” 

In another minute the door was opened, and a 
small, pale, thin child carrying a lantern told us 
to come in, but not to make any noise for fear of 
the watch. 




















A VISIT TO CATINETTA, 


We followed her down a dark and narrow pas- 
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sage, and the poor little creature, pushing open a 
door on the left, cried, ‘‘ Here she is!” 

Then we saw Catinetta, sitting in a crazy old arm- 
chair in a corner before a small table with cards 
upon it. Her thick and matted grey hair hung 
tangled over her shoulders ; she had a hump upon 
her back, and looked just like a wild cat arching 
its back. 

The dirty copper lamp hanging from the ceiling 
lighted up in every corner heaps of poor rags; a 
torn gobeline tapestry closed in her alcove; a few 
broken chairs were visible in the dim light. There 
could scarcely be a more miserable hovel than this 
filthy old rat-hole. 

I was just thinking of retreating, when the hag 
began shuffling her cards, saying, ‘‘ Well, who 
shall I begin with ?” 

‘“‘ Begin with this pretty maiden,” said Zimmer; 
“‘and speak up, because we all want to hear.” 

Then, taking hold of my hand, she examined 
me for a few minutes, while I was trembling all 
over. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said she; “‘ you have a 
very good hand.” 

Then, spreading her cards upon the table, she 
explained them to us, telling me that I had no 
need to complain of my lot; that I should be 
married to one of the three soldiers present; that 
we should have both joy and misery, but more of 
the former than of the latter; and that I should rise 
inthe world. In a word, everything that these old 
women always tell young girls who like to believe 
them. 

I was laughing, when, picking up the cards and 
beckoning to Zimmer, she told him to cut. 

Having fallen back a little way, I listened, and 
I remember all her words just as if it had been 
yesterday. 

“You,” she said, “will be a fighter all your 
life; you will carry your sword right and left, 
north and south, and you will never care where or 
why. You will be all for fine horses, good wine, 
and money to spend. You will go in different 
regiments because of your stubborn temper, but 
in the end you will have the command of a cavalry 
regiment.” 

Zimmer did not believe that he should ever 
be a captain, because-in those days none but 
nobles got promotion, and he was not of a noble 
family. 

‘“* Never mind!” she cried; “ what I tell you 
will be sure to happen, for so it is written. But 
it will all come to an end with a stroke.” 

“What! at one stroke ?” 

Me A ball will pass through your body!” she 
said. 

“That’s all right!” cried Zimmer; ‘I ask for 
no better. You have satisfied me quite.” 

He threw on the table all the big coppers that 
he had, and Catinetta swept them into a bag. 

Then came Rosenthal, but he and the old 
woman whispered, and I could only hear him 
replying, “I don’t care; if only Francoise loves 
me it doesn’t signify for the rest.” 

From that moment I loved none but him. 

Only Bernadotte was left. He had sat quietly 
down in the darkest corner, with his legs crossed 





and his hat on one side, looking on without 
believing a word, and then the old woman, 
shuffling her cards, drew near to him, saying, 
“‘Come on, it is your turn.” 

“Thank you,” said he, “I don’t care to know 
my fortune.” 

“Why so?” 

*“‘ Because I have not a sou.” 

“No matter, I will trust you.” 

‘‘ No, thank you; I had rather have the plea- 
sure of being surprised, supposing anything good 
is to happen to me.” 

“There now!” cried Zimmer; “ you know my 
fate, and I want to know yours. Weare old com- 
rades; don’t let there be any secrets between us. 
If you cannot pay, Jean Baptiste, I will stand; 
and, if there’s no help for it, I will pledge my 
watch.” 

** You won’t cut?” said the old woman; ‘“‘ then 
I will cut for you.” Then, looking at the cards, 
she cried, ‘‘ Were there ever such cards as these ? 
Never have I seen the like!” and, turning to 
Bernadotte, who did not move, she said, with 
much deference, ‘‘ Come, young gentleman, I will 
show you such a fortune as nobody ever saw 
before! Show me your hand.” 

And as Zimmer and Rosenthal and I pressed 
him he came forward, laughing incredulously, and 
saying, ‘‘ Well, if you want me to, I will; it is not 
worth quarrelling about.” 

He took off his glove and presented his hand, 
and the old creature now gazed upon it, shuffling 
her cards and muttering confused words. ‘‘ That 
is well,” said she, ‘‘ now cut.” 

He obeyed; and she, laying out the cards, 
looked more astonished still. Again she mixed 
the cards and made him cut three times, and 
the same cards came back each time. So that 
Bernadotte, losing patience, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
old lady, are you not satisfied yet? Is not that 
enough ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, “I have seen it all; 
but I cannot believe my own eyes. For thirty 
years I have had all the principal people of the 
place—officers, soldiers, and sailors—coming to 
consult me, but never did I see such a hand as 
this.” 

And lifting her eyes, she said to Bernadotte, 
who was smiling still, ‘‘ Young man, you will be 
a general, and you will win battles.” 

Jean Baptiste, hearing this, changed colour, 
for he was very ambitious. He had enlisted at 
seventeen, believing that promotion would not 
always be for the rich. He, like many others, 
foresaw great political changes; to win battles was 
the dream of his life. 

So he answered nota word, and Catinetta, again 
shuffling, gave him the cards to cut, and then giving 
them but a glance, she said, “‘ Young man, you 
will become a prince!” 

“Oho! a prince!” he cried, with a mocking 
air. ‘‘They have made no princes for a thousand 
years. That’s out of the question.” 

“But princes will be made,” she rejoined, with 
animation. ‘Come, cut again!” 

We were listening behind, wondering. Once 
Zimmer cried out, ‘I am not surprised at that. 
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If heaven and earth are 
to be moved for it, it will come to pass. I was 
always sure this Jean Baptiste was lucky. I could 
see that very plainly at Bastia, at Corté, at Calvi. 
He was born under a lucky star.” 

But the game began again. The cards were 
shuffled and cut again for the fifth time, and he 
who had believed nothing now believed every- 
thing, and followed the movements of the old 
woman with a restless expression. We were 
bending over the table when the old woman, 
having inspected the cards, raised herself up 
straight, and said to Bernadotte, 

“You will be a king!” 

His countenance and his manner had struck us 
with amazement. No one spoke, and Bernadotte, 
himself silent and self-contained, seemed as if he 
was inadream. After a few minutes’ silence he 
abruptly said, ‘Let us go!” But remembering 
that he had given nothing, he threw down a 
crown-piece upon the table. We were following 
Bernadotte into the passage, when Rosenthal, fol- 
lowing him closely, said, 

“‘T had rather have my fortune than yours;” and 
lowering his voice to a whisper, he added, “‘ Give 
up Frangoise, and I will give up to you the throne 
of Sweden.” 

No doubt he was only joking. But Bernadotte 
was serious; and standing there in the moonlight, 
he answered, ‘Done! give me your hand,” and 
they did shake hands, much to my dissatisfaction. 

Zimmer and I came out last. He offered me 
his hand, saying, 

‘‘ Francoise, if you like, you shall be a captain’s 
wife!” 

His big red moustaches, his great bony face, 
and his huge jaws frightened me. It was Berna- 
dotte that I should have preferred. Not having 
heard him give me up to Christian, I let go 
Zimmer’s arm and took Rosenthal’s, saying, 

“Take me, Christian; I love only you, and 
will have no one but you.” 

He was very glad, but Zimmer got angry. They 
insulted each other in the street, and next day 
they fought. Both were wounded. But theirtime 
was not yet, and in five weeks both left the hos- 
pital. Only Christian came to see me now. I 
never went to dance again, for fear of more quarrels, 
and it was known in our neighbourhood that I 
was engaged to Rosenthal. 


What is to be will be. 


? 


II, 


HIS happened in 1788, in the year when the 
Notables were convoked at Versailles. Soon 
after, Rosenthal, being discharged, married 

Frangoise Janin. But a year after, not knowing 
what else to do, he re-enlisted as a private soldier 
in the regiment of Auvergne. Francoise had a 
little money, and obtained from the Marquis de 
Cambon the post of cantini¢re to the regiment. 
The Revolution was beginning. Everywhere 
soldiers were mutinying and claiming their pay, 
which they could not get. Foreign regiments were 
employed to reduce them to submission, and this 
led to the massacres of August, 1790. Rosenthal’s 





regiment was broken up, and he and his wife 
opened a small cabaret at Sainte-Suzanne. 

Unfortunately the emigrés had carried away all 
the money. Business was at a standstill; the 
Prussians were pouring into the Champagne; the 
youth of the country were flying to the rescue of 
la patrie en danger; and the battle of Valmy, the 
siege of Mayence, and the rising of La Vendée 
soon followed. 

In the midst of all these events the name of 
Bernadotte was already beginning to be heard of. 
He had been in 1790 an officer of inferior rank at 
Marseilles ; in 1792 a colonel in Custine’s army. 
When Francoise read of his first exploits of arms 
she was greatly troubled because she had married 
Christian instead of Jean Baptiste ; and Rosenthal 
boiled over with rage because he, a possible de- 
scendant of kings, was obliged to serve out drams 
behind a bar, while the other fellow was prancing 
on horseback at the head of a regiment. 

Things went from bad to worse. Soon the 
Austrians and Prussians broke into Alsace and 
Lorraine, blockaded Landau, and threatened 
Sainte-Suzanne. 

In this distress Francoise secretly wrote to her 
dear Bernadotte, telling him of all their suffer- 
ings, and entreating him to help them. No 
sooner had the letter gone when Hoche totally 
defeated the Germans at Woerth, in Alsace, and 
drove them back, to the great joy of all the in- 
habitants, and a week after Rosenthal was asto- 
nished to receive the appointment of conservator 
of woods and rivers in the principality of 
Pirmasens, while all the nobles of the Grand 
Duchy went off to rejoin their princes in Zurich, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 

Never did Rosenthal learn to whom he owed 
his appointment. Of course, he supposed that 
the republic had discovered his extraordinary 
administrative capabilities, which in no way sur- 
prised him, for he had an excellent opinion of 
himself. What great services a clever and sensible 
woman is able to do for her husband without his 
suspecting it! So Frangoise and Rosenthal 
started for their new residence in a cart loaded 
with their goods and chattels—exactly as we have 
seen the Germans coming in our time, in 1871, to 
occupy all the good posts in Alsace and Lorraine, 
and thrusting out the original holders. Rosenthal 
was a pretty good reader and writer, and could 
keep accounts, but he had not the remotest idea of 
the management of woods and waters. But that 
troubled neither him nor his wife. He had the 
place and got the pay. The rest is mere matter of 
detail. What signifies? It is not worth mentioning. 

And, moreover, all the old servants of Prince 
Yeri Hans came out to meet the citizen Rosen- 
thal. They did not behave like the Alsacians, 
who received the Prussians with dark looks, and 
then shut themselves in. And all the honour- 
able personages of Pirmasens came up in powdered 
wigs and ceremonial dresses, accompanied by their 
ladies and their daughters, to present their re- 
spects to the new official. -So did the peasants 
come forward with smiles and welcomes, and cries 
of “‘ Vive Citizen Rosenthal, our new master! and 
long live his lovely lady!” 
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All that was most affecting. But, as Robes- 
pierre had many admirers in the neighbourhood, 
Rosenthal, like a prudent man, took care to make 
a speech to all these people upon the rights of 
man and the dignity of the citizen. 

Which being over, he settled himself down in 
his chateau, where everything was so comfortable; 
hid away the cart in which he had come; occupied 
the apartments of the prince; tried on his robe 
de chambre and his furred slippers; and occupied 
his grand four-posted bedstead with Francoise, 
who thought it was just like a chapel ! 


III. 


N this manner the prophecies of Catinetta were 
coming to pass—*‘ You shall have joy and 
misery, but more of joy than of misery, and 

you shall rise in the world.” 

And yet Rosenthal and his wife were in immi- 
nent danger without being aware of it; for the 
citizen Saint-Just, who was haunting the western 
provinces, found out that a crowd of delegates 
sent out by the republic to democratise the con- 
quered countries were enjoying the places and 
emoluments of their new positionsand giving them- 
selves up without scruple to the delights of Capua; 
and, as a virtuous republican, he was displeased. 
He therefore drew up a list of these aristocrats, 
with the name of Christian Rosenthal von Léwen- 
haupt at their head, and determined to eliminate 
them for the encouragement of a virtuous posterity ; 
which undoubtedly he would have done if he had 
not himself disappeared in the storm of Ther- 
midor. 

Rosenthal having happily escaped this rock, 
passed from that time forward for a determined 
and able Thermidorian ; he confined himself to his 
place on the frontier in the midst of the forests of 
Hundsriick ; and there he shut himself up safe 
like a rat in its cheese, caring for nothing but to 
keep out of the revolutionary troubles. And what 
would you have? We are not all Spartans—and 
Rosenthal, imbued with high-bred prejudices, 
republican though he was, and paid by the re- 
public, had only one idea in his head—that of 
renewing in his own person the broken line of-the 
Léwenhaupts; and as soon as there came a quieter 
time he hastened to reconstruct, with the help of 
a learned scholar of Heidelberg whom he hand- 
somely rewarded for his trouble, the genealogical 
tree of his ancestors from the time of Olaus m1 in 
the year 1000. 

That tree, hung on the wall, filled a whole 
salon, in which Rosenthal walked for hours with 
crossed arms contemplating his glory. The ex- 
planation of this is that there was something 
German about the man, and it is well known that 
all Germans worship titles. 

I have two splendid life-like and life-size por- 
traits by an Italian artist of my fathér-in-law 
Rosenthal and his wife on the pinnacle of their 
greatness. Monsieur le conservateur stands in a 
purple gala dress with a white waistcoat, lace fall, 
and silver-hilted sword; his countenance rosy 


and smiling, his wig well powdered, following you 





with his great blue eyes and bidding you welcome ; 
you would never have supposed that this could be 
the former publican, but rather Prince Yeri Hans 
himself, and the more when you see in the back- 
ground the castle peeping out from among the 
oak-trees. Then there was a good hunting 
picture, and it would be very interesting to the 
ratepayers of Pirmasens to know how much that 
cost. 

The other portrait was that of his widow, 
Francoise, smiling and rosy like her husband, 
nose slightly turned up, lips full and graciously 
smiling, and opening to show a set of ivory 
teeth. 

And when I remember all that my grandmother 
told me of her little levées where all the aristo- 
cracy of Pirmasens were proud to appear, the old 
councillors in Voltairean wigs; the ladies in their 
grandeur; the evening parties where sonatas of 
Bach, Mozart, and Haydn were performed with 
much solemnity, the hunting parties in autumn on 
horseback, the sledge parties in winter, the return 
to the chateau, the tables loaded with game and 
fish, and decorated with flowers in December, 
and the blazing fires—when I remember all this, 
I am not at all surprised that citizen Saint-Just, 
foreseeing what all this might come to, should 
have marked the name of Rosenthal von Léwen- 
haupt with a red cross. But I am surprised that 
later on Bonaparte, first consul, then emperor, 
should have allowed a conservator of woods and 
forests to live in that sumptuous style—he who was 
so keen to observe whatever concerned himself 
personally. Perhaps, however, the long genea- 
logical tree dazzled his eyes—for great dynasties 
and little dynasties were a weakness of his. 

At any rate, this lasted for twenty years, and in 
these twenty years old dynasties vanished and new 
ones arose, war swept over the world, the map ot 
Europe was several times remodelled, treaties 
were made and unmade every year, opinions 
changed, the noblesse returned to their domains, 
the Church was again set up, a thousand fortunes 
were made, thanks to these events, and still M. le 
Conservateur Rosenthal was there smiling out of 
his great gilt frame upon his Francoise, who 
smiled back at him out of hers. Nothing moved 
them. 

In the meanwhile Jean Baptiste had won 
battles; he had been made brigadier-general, 
general of division, ambassador to Vienna, mar- 
shal of France, Prince of Ponté Corvo, Governor 
of the Hanseatic League, and Prince Royal of 
Sweden! And at every one of these promotions 
Frangoise wrote to Jean Baptiste from her heart 
to congratulate him on his prosperity, and Ber- 
nadotte sent her each time a _ gracious reply. 
There is nothing in life like old friends; they 
alone know the toils of the way. Their sympa- 
thetic admiration touches our very souls. The 
rest are only fair-weather friends. 

At Pirmasens calls, compliments, congratula- 
tions, Christmas-trees, and all the small cere- 
monies of the small German courts, went on with- 
out intermission, under all the rules of etiquette. 

There was akind of a bond of affection between 
M. von Léwenhaupt and the simple people of 
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Hundsriick, whose natural protector he believed 
himself to be, after the fashion of good kings 
who are the fathers of their subjects. 

Oh yes, that good man was rocking himself 
pleasantly in the cradle of his illusions, and he 
was happy in believing in himself. Never had 
his people under him been more submissive and 
more devoted. He was smiled upon, bowed to as 
far as he could be seen; when all at once every face 
grew dark. Fortune was turning her back upon 
us, and the French, always conquerors hitherto, 
had at last been defeated. 

Then it happened, as it is told in the book of 
Job, how one servant after another came in quick 
succession with the news of the destruction of all 
his cattle by the Sabzeans and by fire from heaven, 
the loss of all his servants and his camels by the 
Chaldeans, and the death of all his sons and 
daughters. 

Now those terrible messengers who came to put 
an end to the dancing and the fétes and complimen- 
tary visits were called Baylen, Talavera, Arapiles, 
and Vittoria; these came from the south. Others 
were called Moscow, Beresina, Kulm, Dennewitz, 
Gross Beeren ; they came from the north, pow- 
dered with snow, in the uniforms of Calmuks, 
lance in rest, and attended by wolves and ravens. 

Everybody shuddered, for these messengers 
knocked at every door and every window, shout- 
ing hoarsely, ‘‘ Hurrah! here we are! here is 
the end come!” 

The last messenger of all was named Leipzig; 
he drew after him innumerable waggons filled 
with wounded, dead, and dying men. Fear fol- 
lowed him, and treason was not far behind. On 
the nights of December 31st, 1813, and January 
1st, 1814, the enemy crossed the Rhine over all the 
bridges. Whether by treason or through neglect, 
the posts had been weakened along the river and 
the troops withdrawn from the islands, just when 
the allied forces were making preparations to effect 
the passage. 

Alsace and Lorraine were invaded; our deci- 
mated regiments were falling back by forced 
marches into the interior. 

One day, at two in the afternoon (said Grand- 
mother Frangoise, trembling at the very remem- 
brance), I was alone, with my little girl in my 
arms, looking out of a window of the chateau up 
the road to Landshut, and thinking of the sad 
future that lay before us. By that road the allies 
were expected; they were already occupying 
Kaiserslautern, a few leagues off. 

Since the evening before we had been carefully 
watched by the Kammerrath Piper, our fastest 
friend, who used to come every morning and bring 
apples and gilded walnuts to our little Anna, and 
to myself a bouquet of hothouse flowers, amusing 
us with silly compliments and telling me all the 
news and the gossip of the place for my entertain- 
ment. 

This excellent man had very suddenly altered 
his tune. At the head of twenty other friends 
he had run in the night before to arrest us, with 
our waggons of movables, just as we were going 
to take flight to Bitche, and had sent us in again, 
crying, “Stay where you are, Monsieur and 





Madame Rosenthal! We will answer for you 
with our lives. You will wait for the orders of 
our virtuous Prince Yeri Hans, who is at length 
coming into his estates, which have been too long 
in the hands of the Jacobins. He will decide 
what is to be done with you.” 
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‘WAIT FOR THE ORDERS OF OUR VIRTUOUS PRINCE” 


And so we were imprisoned in our own house, 
and I was gazing up the high road, anxious and 
pale, expecting every minute to see our innumer- 
able enemies. Rosenthal was confined to his room 
by two peasants armed with pitchforks. The child 
was crying. An old Lorraine servant and an old 
Alsacian man-servant alone remained faithful to us, 
and they were in custody as well as we. 

While I was thus looking before me full of fears, 
suddenly a dozen French hussars appeared on the 
right at the edge of the wood coming over the 
hill-side to reach the road through the valley. 
They were trotting through fields of snow, but 
without haste. Their commander, fifty paces to 
the front, sitting close in his saddle, with the fur 
of his colback over his eyes, his nose in the air, 
and his enormous red moustaches stretching to 
his ears, was examining the country. At first I 
thought I had never seen such a barbarous-looking 
ruffian, with his ragged pelisse, heavy trousers 
leathered to the knees, his feet firmly planted in 
the stirrups, and his sword swinging from a long 
strap. 

His lean black horse, long-maned and long- 
tailed, was’a wild-looking animal, and by its way 
of stretching out its neck it must have been a 
Hungarian or a Cossack horse. 

Yet, as I observed this horseman reconnoitring, 
some distant recollection seemed to say, “‘I have 
seen that man before.” The others, all old sol- 
diers with mutton-chop whiskers and long mous- 
taches, had a look of their chief about them. 
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After reaching the road, the chief, still in front, 
galloped to the top of the hill on the left to ob- 
serve the Kaiserslautern road; from that spot he 
could also see Pirmasens at the foot of the hill 
behind the chateau. After that he trotted back 
and began to speak to his men with great ani- 
mation. His gestures were rapid, and he was 
pointing in the direction of Landshut, saying that 
the enemy would come in that direction. 

But whilst I was watching and looking for an in- 
stant towards Pirmasens, imagine my feelings on 
seeing debouching from the principal street, behind 
our park wall, fifteen horsemen in white uniforms 
and feathered shakos. They were pushing on at 
the double, close under the walls, and could not see 
the hussars—who on their side were not expecting 
them either. These horse soldiers were followed 
afar by a crowd of people, townsfolk and country- 
folk, armed with sticks; and at their head marched 
the Kammerrath Piper, from which I understood 
plainly that an Austrian advanced guard had 
reached Pirmasens that morning, and our good 
friends having denounced us, had come to seize us. 
And Rosenthal too could see them coming. 

Our position was a very painful and a very dan- 
gerous one; for all that mob were evidently bent 
upon ill-using us, and I could not but tremble for 
my child. But, thank God, deliverance was at 
hand. 

On reaching the road, after passing the park 
wall, the Germans found themselves two or three 
hundred yards from the hussars, who were making 




















ZIMMER’S RETURN. 


for Landshut, and looking round when they 
heard the galloping, recognised the enemy. In- 
Sstantly the swords flashed in the sun. All my life 
long I shall remember the hussar officer darting 
down the first upon the Austrian like a hawk. 
Surprised at this sudden attack, the German took 





a step aside to avoid the encounter, and spur- 
ring his horse leaped over the low wall of our 
yard; but the Frenchman followed him as if on 
wings, and there before my eyes, with one sabre- 
thrust, he killed the Austrian. 

Scarcely had I seen this when he had already 
leaped back, and was rushing into the midst of 
the conflict ; at every sweep of his sword an enemy 
fell, and at that moment, in the midst of my terror, 
I cried, “‘ There’s Zimmer!” And as I opened 
the window, holding my little one in my arms, to 
call for heJp, the Austrians were already in full 
retreat towards Wissembourg, leaving five of their 
number on the ground. 

All those excellent people, who had been on 
guard over us in the chateau, had escaped down 
the park avenue. I ran down the principal stair- 
case. In the court I saw the Austrian officer, a 
tall fair man, whose breast was covered with 
medals and orders, stretched on the ground, with 
arms extended as if to stop me; but fear lending 
wings, I passed over his body and pushed open 
the gate, crying in the utmost distress, 

“Zimmer! Zimmer! save us! save my child! 
save me!” 

Then the officer of hussars, with his sword 
dropping blood still in his hand, turned round— 
and his men also—and lookec at me. 

I was raising my child, and Zimmer—for it was 
indeed he—cried joyfully, yet roughly, ‘‘ What! is 
that you, Francoise? I am glad to see you 
again,” and he was off his horse in a moment, 
greeting me most warmly. ‘“ Well, Francoise, for 
twenty years I have been thinking about you. 
There’s nothing in the world like first love.” 

I held out my little girl to him, and he looked 
attentively at her and said, ‘She is just like you. 
She mustn’t be frightened at my moustaches. I 
must kiss her.” 

And all his men on horseback round us, with 
the excitement of battle still fresh upon them, 
looked on with pleasure. 

Zimmer sheathed his sword and said, “ Dis- 
mount! The enemy are gone far enough; but 
two men will stand and watch both here andi 
there””—pointing to Landshut and Wissembourg. 

Then, handing his bridle to a man, he turned 
round, and, taking me by the arm as he used to: 
do, he cried, ‘‘ Let us go in, Francoise.” 

Rosenthal had just come downstairs. They 
recognised each other and shook hands. Upstairs, 
in the salon, I said a few words to Zimmer about 
our position, and then we soon found out that he 
had learnt many things in his twenty years of 
fighting, for, calling out of the window to one of 
his hussars, he ordered him to mount instantly 
and gallop to Pirmasens, to the Hotel de Ville, and: 
to order two thousand rations—bread, meat, eau- 
de-vie—and provender for six hundred horses, the 
which to be found by ten that night, the burgo- 
master and notables to be responsible. Then, 
turning round to us and laughing, he said, 

‘*Pack up! Put'your money and all your valu- 
ables in a good strong cart. You have got horses ; 
put in the two best that you have. If you require 
four, take four, for the roads through the woods to 
Bitche are abominable. I have been campaign- 
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ing here under Custine, with Houchard, and I dare 
say they are no better now than they were then. 
And at seven exactly we shall start. No one will 
stop our way. The good people at Pirmasens,” 
said he, winking, “ hearing that two thousand 
Frenchmen and six hundred horses thay be ex- 
pected at any moment, will no more stir from their 
doors than a hen out of her shelter.” + 

We were astonished at his clever mariceuvre. 
‘**Now, Francoise,” said he, “‘I am going to in- 
spect your larder. I dare say you have got some 
good wine. Rosenthal, come, let us have a glass. 
And my men and horses, too, must have their 
wants satisfied.” 

They went down together, and immediately I, 
with our two servants, began to load a waggon 
with all our best linen, carpets, and moveables of 
every kind; and yet we were obliged to leave 
behind many things which would have suited us 
very well at this present time. Of my own pro- 
perty I only took the two portraits, the great 
marble clock, and a few valuable pictures, and my 
mother-of-pearl casket with necklaces, collars, 
and laces. But we had to leave behind all our 
terra-cotta hunting-pieces, vases, chandeliers, and 
a hundred beautiful things that ornamented our 
rooms. I cannot bear to think of these losses. 
But we were in such a hurry to get away that they 
could not be saved. 

Below we could hear Zimmer, Rosenthal, and 
the hussars eating, drinking, and laughing, with- 
out a thought of all these misfortunes. The two 
sentinels kept guard outside, the horses were fed, 
and so night came on. 

At Pirmasens all those people who in the morn- 
ing were running in a mob to hang us were 
making all speed to the Hotel de Ville with the 
required rations, and we could hear the town-crier 
shouting at every corner and hurrying on the 
backward ones. 

At seven it was dark. I had put on my best 
fur-lined cloak, and sat waiting to start. Zimmer 
made me take a glass of wine; he put a couple of 
bottles into the bottom of our waggon, and 
obliged me to eat a little, with the remark that 
the night would be a rough one. 

I could not refrain from tears on leaving that 
beautiful residence at Pirmasens, where we had 
spent such happy days, and to which we never ex- 
pected to return. In half an hour we were in the 
dark and silent woods. The swirling snowflakes, 
the gloomy masses of trees, the galloping horse- 
men before and behind us, the heavy jolts of our 
conveyance, by degrees took my thoughts off 
from our past miseries as I quietly rocked my little 
girl to sleep again. 

Zimmer came up now and then with friendly 
words. ‘If they have not blown up the bridge 
we shall get to Bitche to-morrow. The enemy are 
in Alsace; they invested Landau yesterday, but 
their columns are not crossing the mountains 
yet, except perhaps a few regiments of Cos- 
sacks. If we do meet a few we shall be obliged 
to say good morning to them. You are not 
frightened, are you ?” 

“Oh, no! I know you are here, Zimmer.” 

And so we went on talking, but poor Rosenthal 





did not join in. He was stunned with his fall—in 
consternation at being driven away. Incredible! 
Twenty years master of the whole country round, 
all the people at your feet, and all the principal 
inhabitants waiting your pleasure in your ante- 
chamber, and then forced to fly like thieves sur- 
prised in the act! What a lesson for those who 
pretend that might is right! 











FLIGHT. 


About midnight we had reached the old French 
territory, and at every little village the people, 
frightened at the sounds of war, rushed to their 
windows. They remembered how, twenty years 
before, Wurmser and Brunswick had been driven 
over to the right bank by a single battle, but there 
were now no volunteers of 1792, commanded by 
such men as Hoche, Kléber, and Marceau. Their 
bones lie buried everywhere between Madrid and 
Moscow; the thunder of the cannon will never 
wake them more. For years they had been fight- 
ing for Jerome, for Joseph, or for conscription, 
and this had not the same effect as the cry of “La 
patrie en danger!” 

About five we came to the edge of the forest, 
and the fortress of Bitche came in sight at the 
distance of a couple of leagues. Zimmer recon- 
noitred the country, saw no signs of the enemy, 
and prepared to bid us a kindly farewell, telling us 
that his duty was to observe the movements of 
the enemy ; and that, as we were now in safety, he 
was obliged to leave us to pursue our way to Phals- 
bourg. Then he added, “At Phalsbourg it is 
possible you may find the gates shut. The com- 
mander is an old friend of mine; send him this 
note and the drawbridge will be let down for you. 
You have a start of twelve hours; don’t lose a 
minute! Hussars, forward!” and they went off 
like an angry whirlwind in the direction of Hilder- 
bronn, to make up for lost time, while we went on 
at a trot for the fortress. 
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We followed minutely all the directions which 
Zimmer had given us, and the next day, issu- 
ing from the defiles of the Graufthal, on the 
plateau of Phalsbourg, we had but just time to 
reach the glacis, for the Cossacks were covering 
the plain. If it had been daylight we should have 
been lost. 

The gates were closed. We sent in our note to 
Commandant Meunier, who ordered the draw- 
bridge to be let down, and we entered under 
escort. Scarcely had we gone under the archway 
of the Hotel de la Ville de Bale when the shells 
began to fall, and compelled us to run for safety 
to the casemates, where the commandant came to 
see us and distribute bedclothes. We received 
rations during the whole time of the siege and 
blockade. Zimmer was still protecting us. 

After the capitulation of Paris and the disband- 
ing of the army we fell very low. Rosenthal hung 
his head, and passed whole days without speak- 
ing. 

“After the Hundred Days and Waterloo we had 
a second blockade. The few thousand francs 
saved from the wreck of our fortunes were soon 
spent, and then we learnt the death of our excel- 
lent friend Zimmer, killed by a cannon-ball at the 
battle of Ligny. 

Poor Rosenthal at one time awoke from his 
stupor to babble of Catinetta la Marseillaise. He 
accused her of having stolen from him the crown 
of Sweden and given it to Bernadotte. He re- 
proached himself for having left his genealogical 
tree at Pirmasens, and wanted to go back and 
claim it. All my observations were useless, and I 
think he would have completely lost his reason if 
a good man, M. le Pasteur Diderich, had not 
taught him that all the crowns in the world are 
not to be compared with the crowns reserved for 
the elect. 

At this time many voices were upraised against 
Bernadotte for having joined the coalition against 
France. They were right. Never should a man take 
up arms against his own country. But as we were 





in such trouble, and my first duty was to think of 
my daughter’s future, all that the people were say 
ing did not prevent me from writing once more to 
Charles Jean, King of Sweden, to implore his 
assistance. He replied graciously, and pensioned 
us, which enabled us to return to Sainte-Suzanne 
and live creditably. 


Here ended Grandmother Frapgoise’s story. I 
had listened pacing up and down thoughtfully, 
and, hearing me make no remark, she asked, 

‘Jean Baptiste, do you believe in destiny ? Do 
you believe that our lot is all written out before- 
hand ?” 

That question embarrassed me, and I took alittle 
time to reflect before I answered. ‘‘I believe, grand- 
mother, that Catinetta was a good physiognomist 
—that she saw genius in Bernadotte, courage in 
Zimmer, cleverness in you, and in Rosenthal 
credulity and a little folly. With this knowledge 
it is not so difficult to prophesy. No doubt she 
predicted in the same way for a good many 
others. In the midst of the great events and 
extraordinary agitations which followed, some of 
her predictions might turn out true ; others failed 
in the usual order of things. 

“In every lottery there are big prizes which 
are necessarily won by somebody, but to know 
who that somebody shall be is impossible. I 
believe, too, that an oak cannot grow into a pine, 
nor a pine become anoak. Their destiny is fixed 
and marked out by Nature itself. 

‘“* Circumstances may favour or delay or suspend 
the development of men’s minds, but they cannot 
transform them in their very essence, because the 
germ runs through all the phases of the indivi- 
dual existence of every being that is born and 
grows and dies. Every one, according to his race 
or his kind, is subject to all these phases. 

“IT do not believe in-absolute and arbitrary 
predestination in the case of any man’s life, 
because I believe in the justice of God and the 
free-will of man.” 


LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


VII.— JUDICIAL CORRUPTION 


HEN Lord-Keeper Williams (1621) told the 
lawyers that “‘a proneness to take bribes 
might be generated from the habit of 

taking fees,” he referred to the customary gratui- 
ties that came to the judges and other legal place- 
holders from suitors for justice and favour, rather 
than to the payments made to practising lawyers 
for definite services rendered in the way of their 
profession. ‘‘ Fee” was an elastic form, used in 
different senses. In its strictest sense it signified 
the separate sum of money paid by suitor or 





client, in accordance with court practice or pro- 
fessional usage, to a judge for an official act, toa 
practising lawyer for a particular service. In its 
largest sense, the “fees” of a judge covered the 
dues necessarily rendered to him by suitors for 
justice, the voluntary offerings by which success- 
ful suitors expressed their gratitude for his atten- 
tion to their interests, and also the customary 
gifts that came to him in his judicial—or at least, 
in his official—capacity from persons who, without 
being suitors in his court at the time of making 
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the presents, were moved by considerations of 
affection for his person, or respect for his cha- 
racter, or prudent care for future contingencies, 
to exhibit in a material and beneficial manner the 
regard in which they held him. 

Like their official precursors, the Common 
Law judges of Elizabethan England received 
salaries that, without being insignificant and abso- 
lutely contemptible, were insufficient to maintain 
the pomp with which a judge was required to sur- 
round himself—the pomp without which he would 
have failed to command social homage. In salary, 
allowances for livery and diet, and assize allow- 
ances, the Lord Chief Justice of England received 
£238 6s. 8d., the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas £182 4s., each of the Puisne Justices 
£148 6s. 8d., the Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer £132 17s. 8d., each of the Puisne Barons 
£79 10s. 8d. The reader has been reminded too 
often of the depreciation of gold during the last 
three centuries not to be aware that these sums 
were considerable in the days of our Virgin 
Queen. But the largest of them was less than a 
rising but still struggling barrister made in West- 
minster Hall when Good Bess ruled the land. 

It would have been impossible for judges to live 
with decency on such stipends and allowances, and 
no one, sane or insane, wished the judges to try to 
live upon them. For their adequate remuneration 
the insufficiently-salaried judges looked to—(1) 
their court fees, (2) the offerings of suitors grate- 
ful for favourable judgments, and (3) the gifts of 
persons wishing them well or desirous of pro- 
pitiating them. With these three sources of addi- 
tional revenue, the Puisne Justice, with only 
£148 6s. 8d. in regular salary and allowances 
from the Crown, was perhaps as “ well off” as an 
ordinary Justice of our new Supreme Court with 
an assured £5,000 a year, paid quarterly, whilst 
the Lord Chief Justice, with only £238 6s. 8d. in 
regular annual salary and allowances from the 
Crown, was very much better paid than Lord 
Coleridge with £8,000 a year. Without their 
court fees the judges of olden time could not have 
made the two ends meet. Without their voluntary 
gifts from suitors and well-wishers they could not 
have lived with comfort and dignity. Every one 
knew that they lived mainly on benevolences, and, 
with the exception of a few clear-sighted and 
thoughtful reformers, who saw all the various 
evils of the system, no one complained that they 
lived mainly, like men of other vocations, on pay- 
ments made to them by persons who gave them 
the most trouble. No judge thought of conceal- 
ing the chief sources of his income. So long as 
no one charged him with selling justice—z.c., 
taking a suitor’s money during the suit—people 
were free to say he got a handsome fee for his 
pains after the trial. It pleased him to know it 
was town-talk how highly his labour and judgment 
had been rewarded by a grateful suitor. 

Even by his bitterest assailants it was not urged 
to Bacon’s discredit that he had in thousands 
of cases accepted the voluntary gifts of successful 
suitors after trial. The charges against the Chan- 
cellor were that he had taken gifts in certain cases 
during the suit, and that in other cases, where no 





money came to his hands pendente Lite, he had been 
influenced by conditional promises of reward after 
trial and decree. Bacon’s fame has been so com- 
pletely relieved of the stains put upon it by 
calumny and misconception, there is no need to 
insist again on his absolute innocence of the mal- 
versation and perversion of justice so long and 
strangely attributed to him. Readers should, how- 
ever, be reminded of the frankness and precision 
with which he stated the rule of official duty and 
honest usage touching gifts made to judges. 
Describing the acceptance that whilst exposing 
the receiver to serious suspicion would at least 
render him guilty of technical corruption, and the 
acceptance that would cover him with infamy, the 
Chancellor, after reviewing his official career in re- 
lation to the slanders of his enemies, declared it no 
fault in a judge to receive unsolicited and unpro- 
mised gifts aftr trial. ‘‘There be,” he wrote, 
“three degrees, or cases, as I conceive, of gifts 
or rewards given to a judge. The first is—of bar- 
gain, contract, or promise of reward pendente lite. 
And of this my heart tells me I am innocent—that 
I had no bribe nor reward in my eye or thought 
when I pronounced any sentence or order. The 
second is—a neglect in the judge to inform him- 
self whether the cause be fully at an end or no, 
what time he receives the gift, but takes it upon 
the credit of the party that all is done, or other- 
wise omits to inquire. And the third is—when it 
is received sine fraude after the cause is ended, 
which, it seems, by the opinions of the civilians, 
is no offence. For the first, I take myself to be 
as innocent as any born on St. Innocent’s Day in 
my heart ; for the second, I doubt in some par~ 
ticulars I may be faulty ; and for the last, I con- 
ceive it to be no fault.” The Chancellor’s 
‘submission and confession,” so often spoken of 
as though it were a penitential admission of the 
writer’s moral turpitude, is found on examination 
to accord with the account rendered of his beha- 
viour in this memorandum. 

On consideration of several accusations, and all’ 
the matters to which they related, the fallen Minister 
was confirmed in his opinion that in some particu- 
lars of the second kind he had been faulty. He 
could not deny he should have kept a more vigilant 
watch over his servants. He could not deny that 
on three or four of the occasions pointed to by the 
articles—on three or four of the many thousand 
occasions of taking gifts from suitors—he had, 
through inadvertence or remissness or misin- 
formation, taken a gift guilelessly and honestly 
before the cause had ended. Hence he was—in 
the narrow and strictly official sense, but in no 
other—guilty of corruption. To this technical 
offence he pleaded guilty, but the confession, of 
which so much has been said and written to his 
disadvantage, goes not a letter further. He 
neither admitted actual guilt nor said aught to 
justify his judges imputing it to him. The in- 
quiry ended without proof of any kind of mal- 
versation or fraud, and to this day no evidence has 
come to light that Francis Bacon ever accepted 
fee or reward to pervert justice. 

So long as judges were paid with presents it 
was the practice of our forefathers to give presents 
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to their social superiors. Originating in usages 
of ancient Rome, the custom prevailed throughout 
the middle ages in every European country, even 
as the custom prevails to this day in Eastern 
lands. In proportion to his power every person 
was a receiver of gifts from those over whom he 
was powerful, from those who, feeling and fearing 
his influence, were desirous of propitiating it. 
At Whitehall on New Year’s Day, Queen Eliza- 
beth was covered with gifts by persons of every 
social degree, who wished either to gain her favour 
or to hold it, or to grow in it—gifts sent in to her 
Highness in many cases by persons who could ill 
afford to make the costly offerings. If the Chan- 
cellor sent in a robe of richest velvet and finest 
lace, or a piece of cloth of gold, the dustman sent 
in two bottes of cambric or a gold trinket. There 
were offerings from peers and bishops, from Lords 
of the Council and dames of high degree. Gifts 
came in also from gentlemen of the chamber, 
maids of honour, grooms in attendance, yeomen 
of the guard, chaplains, musicians, apothecaries, 
pastrycooks. ‘To make the inventory of the costly 
things additional clerks were taken on for several 
weeks together at the great wardrobe. And what 
took place at Whitehall on New Year’s Day was 
done on a smaller and less imposing scale and 
with cheaper materials in every palace and man- 
sion of London, at every castle and manor-house 
throughout the country. Sir John Trevor’s gift 
of a hundred pound, Fisher’s present of hangings 
valued at £160, and Sir George Reynell’s offering 
of a diamond ring, all came to Bacon on New 
Year’s-tide; and probably most of the presents 
made him by suitors and worshippers during his 
tenure of the seals—presents valued at £25,000 
a year—came to him at the same season. 

How people of quality, living on their estates in 
the country, looked to the New Year’s offerings of 
their tenants for the victualling of their house- 
holds is shown by careful inventories of the offer- 
ings of young pigs and poultry, brawn and spices, 
to be found even to this day in manorial muniment 
rooms—lists that were sometimes studied bymy lord 
or my lady of the manor for the purpose of seeing 
that every tenant gave as freely as a tenant of his 
acreage ought to give of his substance to his 
lord’s house-steward. Rendering tribute to their 
lord, the tenants of a great estate rendered tribute 
of fat capons and other kitchen-stuff to their 
bailiff. Having propitiated his lord with gifts, 
the courtier was constrained to propitiate his 
lord’s chief retainers in the same manner. The 
practice of tipping servants, that has survived so 
many efforts for its extinction, originated in times 
when the domestic servants of great households 
were folk of gentle birth and breeding, and were 
feed for the sake of their influence. 

There were divers other occasions besides 
New Year’s-tide when the poor were expected to 
give to the rich. Indeed the occasion existed 
whenever the humble folk has anything worth 
receiving—eggs at Easter, fresh vegetables at 
Midsummer, orchard-fruit in the autumn. “If 
the gentlemen that dwell about thee be tyrants,” 
Tyndale says in the “‘ Exposition upon the Sermon 
on the Mount,” for the edification of needy 





husbandmen, impatient of the exactions of their 
rich neighbours, ‘‘be ready to fetch home their 
wood, to plough their land, to bring in their har- 
vest, and so forth; and let thy wife visit my lady 
now and then with a couple of fat hens or a fat 
capon, and such like, and then thou shalt possess 
all the remnant in rest, or else one quarrel or 
other may be picked with thee to make thee quit 
of all together. . . . Yea, poll thyself and 
prevent others, and give the bailiff or like officer 
now a Capon, now a pig, now a goose, and so to 
thy landlord likewise, or if thou have a great farm, 
now a lamb, now a calf; and let thy wife visit thy 
landlady three or four times in the year with 
spiced cakes, and apples, pears, cherries, and 
such like. And be thou ready with thine oxen or 
horses, three or four, or half a dozen days in the 
year, to fetch home their wood, or to plough their 
land ; yea, and if thou have a good horse, let him 
have him good cheap, or take a worse for him, 
and they shall be thy shield and defend thee, 
though they be tyrants and care not for God, so 
that no man else shall dare poll thee. . . . Let this, 
therefore, be a common proverb, ‘ Be contented 
of some men, or to be polled of every man!’” 

Thus the world went with Englishmen in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and under 
Elizabeth. Whilst the pulpit commended to pea- 
sants this kind of hypocritical servility as practical 
Christian meekness, presents were the instruments 
by which the receivers of the scarcely wholesome 
doctrine sought to conciliate their oppressors, 
and make friends unto themselves of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. And human nature in the 
rural districts differed less in temper than in out- 
ward show from human nature in London and 
Westminster. The spirit and considerations that 
moved farmers to propitiate their landlords with 
gifts of cattle, and farmers’ wives to propitiate 
their landladies with gifts of. poultry and fruit, 
differed little from the spirit and considerations 
that determined lords and ladies of the Court to 
conciliate her Highness’s judges with silver cups, 
jewelled rings, superb cabinets, rich hangings ot 
brocaded silk, and gloves filled with gold pieces. 
The Chancery suitor of one term was likely to be 
a Chancery suitor again a few terms hence: and 
his handsome gift, made in acknowledgment of a 
favourable decree, proceeded too often from a 
gratitude that had more reference to future ad- 
vantage than to benefits already conferred. In 
parting with his money he was apt to regard him- 
self as educating the Chancellor to remember him 
as a person who knew how to recognise and 
reward judicial merit. If justice went against him 
in his next suit, he was sure to think resentfully of 
his former munificence, and was quick to suspect 
the judge of throwing him over for the sake of a 
yet larger recompense. 

Bacon was not the first Chancellor of a lofty 
nature to be accused of perverting justice for ihe 
sake of gold. Immediately after his fall charges 
of corruption were preferred against Sir Thomas 
More, who was accused by a disappointed suitor, 
named Parnell, of being bribed with a silver cup 
to make a decree in favour of the complainant’s 
adversary in the cause, Master Vaughan. The 
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cup, given by Master Vaughan’s wife, was a cup 
of value, and had been placed as a New Year’s 
gift in the Chancellor's hands when the cause was 
still in litigation. ‘‘It is even so, I took the cup 
into my own hand,” said More, admitting, as it 
seemed for the moment, that he had taken a 
suitor’s present, pendente lite. “Lo!” exclaimed 
Lord Wiltshire, with exultation, “did I not tell 
you, my lords, that you would find this matter 
true?” ‘But, my lords,” continued the accused 
man, with one of his characteristic smiles, ‘‘ hear 
the other part of my tale.- After having drunk to 
her of wine, with which my butler had filled the 
cup, and when she had pledged me, I restored it 
to her, and would listen to no refusal.” Had the 
cause been at an end the Chancellor would doubt- 
less have kept the vessel. When Mrs. Croker, 
Lord Arundel’s opponent in a Chancery suit, 
placed in the same Chancellor’s hands (pendente 
lite) a pair of gloves containing forty angels, Sir 
Thomas accepted the gloves with a gracious 
smile, but compelled the lady to take back the gold 
—a reproof so charmingly gentle and courteous 
that none but a true gentleman could have ad- 
ministered it to so considerable an offender. 

If Chief Justice Hale ever heard this story of 
the humorous Chancellor, he had not profited by 
the lesson in courtesy when (as Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer) he made a droll parade of his 
judicial integrity on the Western Circuit, to the 
extreme annoyance of the worthy squire who, 
with equal innocence and civility, had sent him a 
present of venison. As the giver of the fat buck 
was plaintiff in a cause upon the list, the Chief 
Baron regarded the present as one of those gifts 
which pervert the ways of justice, and determined 
to give adequate expression to his displeasure. 
“Ts this plaintiff the gentleman who sent me the 
venison?” inquired the super-virtuous judge as 
soon as the cause was called for hearing. On re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, the Chief 
Baron continued, “ Stop a bit, then. Do not yet 
swear the jury. I cannot allow the trial to go on 
till I have paid him for his buck.” In vain the 
unfortunate giver of the fat meat assured his lord- 
ship that he had done no more than his ancestors 
had done for centuries to every judge riding the 
circuit ; in vain the county magistrates in court 
supported their neighbour’s statement in extenua- 
tion of his offence. ‘‘That is nothing to me,” 
said the righteous judge; ‘‘ the Holy Scriptures say 
‘A gift perverteth the ways of judgment.’ I will 
not suffer the trial to go on till the venison is paid 
for. Let my butler count down the full value 
thereof.” ‘‘ My Lord,” said the offender, ‘‘I will 
not disgrace myself and my ancestors by becoming 
a venison butcher. From the needless dread of 
selling justice, your lordship delays it. I withdraw 
my record.” It is ill when a worthy man does the 
right thing in the wrong way. To prevent the 
scandalous rumours that might arise from so trivial 
an affair, Hale did well in determining not to 
accept even so inconsiderable a gift from a suitor, 
pendente lite; but instead of insulting an honest 
gentleman with the offer of payment, he should 
have declined the gift with a few civil words of 
explanation. Sir Thomas More would have found 





an occasion for complaisance and drollery in the 
incident that occasioned Hale so unreasonable an 
outbreak of anger. 

The popular notion that justice was an epicure 
to be humoured and managed, like any “ sinfully 
dainty” husband, with savoury dishes and succu- 
lent tit-bits, had prevailed in England for cen- 
turies before Chief Baron Hale’s explosion over 
the fat buck, and it survived in rural districts 
almost till yesterday. Fuller tells a droll story of 
the lady who, after feeding Chief Justice Mark- 
ham in 1470, with countless cates and delicacies, 
flew into a lively passion at the adverse judgment 
he delivered on her cause within an hour of the 
repast. ‘‘I vow,” cried the angry gentlewoman, 
*“‘ never again to invite a judge to dinner.” ‘“‘ Nay, 
nay,” retorted the Chief Justice, ‘‘ vow never to 
invite a just one!” The crafty suitor with designs 
on Baron Graham’s honesty would have tickled 
his palate with some new thing in the way of oys- 
ters. ‘‘They say,” the oyster-loving baron re- 
marked, “that oysters sharpenthe appetite. Here 
Iam at the end of my sixth dozen, and in truth 
I don’t feel so hungry as I did when I began !” 

During a tour of the Western Circuit this same 
judge was invited to dinner by a baronet who was 
plaintiff in a cause that would come on for hearing 
at the next assize town. As the baronet’s cook 
and hospitality had the highest reputation, Baron 
Graham determined not to be squeamish, and went 
to the dinner, as people might infer from his 
refusal, if he declined the invitation, that judges 
could be influenced by so trifling a matter as a 
good meal. On hearing how the plaintiff had 
been treating the judge, the defendant in the 
cause gave a dinner to the whole of the special 
jury who had been summoned for the trial. 

Some forty years since it was told with what 
scrupulous fairness a well-known and witty Master 
in Chancery was treated by two country gentlemen 
on whose controversy respecting a right of fishing 
in a stream that divided their estates he had con- 
sented to arbitrate. It was arranged that, on the 
first day of the inquisition, the arbitrator should be 
taken over the squire’s estate on the north of the 
stream, and hear nothing in contradiction of the 
squire’s statement of the case, and that on the 
morrow he should regard the question in dispute 
from the baronet’s acres on the south of the 
meandering watercourse, and hear nothing in 
opposition to the baronet’s story. It was arranged 
that on both days he should be attended by both 
of the rival claimants, and that dining at the 
squire’s table on the first day, the trio should sit 
at the baronet’s board on the morrow. The din- 
ner at the squire’s house consisted of three fried 
soles, a roast leg of mutton with vegetables, three 
pancakes, three pieces of cheese, three small 
loaves of bread, three pints of ale, and a bottle ot 
sherry, followed by a dessert of three large apples 
and a magnum of port. The next day, after walk- 
ing over the baronet’s land, the two disputants 
and their arbitrator had for their repast three fried 
soles, 4 roast 1eg of mutton with vegetables, three 
pancakes, three pieces of cheese, three pints of 
ale, a bottle of sherry, three large apples, and a 
magnum of port. The magnum having been 
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drained to its last drop, the arbitrator (his eyes 
twinkling glee as he spoke) prefaced his award 
with these words: ‘* Gentlemen, I have considered 


your sole reasons, I have deliberated on your joint 
reasons, and I have come to the conclusion that 
your des(s)er¢s are about equal.” 


—~—t* fo——— 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


THE AYE-AYE OF MADAGASCAR. 


One of the most remarkable forms of the smaller 
mammalia to be found in any part of the world is 
the aye-aye, which inhabits Madagascar only, and 
of which only one species is at present known. 
This little creature is so different from all the other 
quadrumanous animals that it forms a genus and 
even a family of itself, while it differs in some 
important points of structure from the lemurs, to 
which order it is most nearly allied. It is now 
well known to naturalists that Madagascar, from 
its geographical position as a continental island, 
presents some very anomalous forms of animal 
life, “survivals” of antique forms, which have 
maintained their existence in this large island, 
while they have been exterminated in the struggle 
for life with other animals on the continents. 

The aye-aye is one of the most interesting of 
such animals, and its organisation presents one of 
the most striking examples that can be found of 
typical forms modified to serve special ends. Its 
food, according to Dr. Sandwith’s account of its 
habits when newly caught, consists of wood-boring 
larve, which tunnel beneath the bark of certain 
hard-wooded trees. ‘To obtain these, the creature 
is furnished with very powerful chisel-shaped 
teeth with which to cut away the bark and the 
wood. As, however, the larva retreats for safety 
to the end of its hole, the middle finger of the 
aye-aye’s fore hands is considerably diminished in 
thickness, so astoactasaprobe. Thus provided, 
the finger, with its hook-like claw, is inserted in 
the tunnel, and the dainty morsel drawn from its 
retreat; and so the animal obtains, at least in cer- 
tain conditions and seasons, the bulk of its food. 

There are also other modifications of structure, 
all tending to the more perfect accomplishment of 
the purposes fulfilled by this little creature in the 
order of nature: the eyes being very large so as 
to see by night, for it sleeps by day; the ears ex- 
panded widely, and of delicate membrane, to 
catch the faint sound of the caterpillar at work ; 
and the thumbs of the hinder hands being largely 
developed to take a firm hold while at work. Dr. 
Sandwith also observed that the probe finger is 
used as a scoop when the aye-aye drinks; being 
bent so as to separate it from the other fingers, it 
is carried so rapidly from the water to the mouth, 
passing sideways through the lips, that the liquid 
seems to pass in a continual stream. Another 
observer has also pointed out a remarkable point 
in the structure of the lower jaw of this animal, 
namely, that they are only joined together bya 
Strong ligament, and do not, as in most other 
animals, form one connected semicircle of bone. 
They play easily in a vertical direction, indepen- 








dently of each other, and when the animal is 
gnawing, alternately. ‘This accounts for the pro- 
digious power of gnawing that the aye-aye 
possesses. It was seen to cut through a strip of 
tin-plate nailed over the door of itscage. As this 
power is added to the usual vertical and lateral 
motion of the lower jaw, its effect is not astonish- 
ing. From this strong gnawing power the aye-aye 
was at first classed, by Cuvier and Buffon, among 
the rodentia, but it is now determined to be an 
exceedingly specialised form of the lemuroid type. 

“Thus,” says Professor Owen, “ we have not 
only obvious, direct, and perfect adaptations of 
particular mechanical instruments to particular 
functions—of feet to grasp, of teeth to erode, of a 
finger to probe and extract—but we see a correla- 
tion of these several modifications with each other, 
and with adaptive modifications of the nervous 
system and sense organs: of eyes, ¢.g., to catch 
the least glimmer of light, and of ears to detect 
the feeblest grating of sound, the whole determin- 
ing a complex mechanism to the perfect perform- 
ance of a particular kind of work.” 

The natives of Madagascar have a superstitious 
dread of the animal, believing that the person 
who kills an aye-aye will die within a year. This 
fear, added to the nocturnal habits of the creature, 
has made it difficult to obtain specimens. 

A living specimen of the aye-aye, a female, was 
sent over, in 1859, to this country, and lived 
for some time in the Regent’s Park Gardens. 
As regards the habits of the animal, fresh informa- 
tion was soon obtained by the superintendent of 
the gardens, Mr. A. D. Bartlett, in some points 
curiously differing from Dr. Sandwith’s observa- 
tions. The animal slept during the day, the body 
curved and lying on the side, while the tail was 
spread out and flattened over it, so that the head 
and body were almost covered by it. Only at 
night did it show activity, crawling about and 
gnawing the timber of its cage, but showing no 
uneasiness at the appearance of a light, indeed 
trying to touch it with its long fingers. It often 
hung by its hind legs, and in this position would 
clean and comb the tail with a rapid motion of its 
hook-like finger, in this action much resembling 
some of the bats (Preropus). 

In feeding, the left hand only was used, and 
from its very rapid movement it was difficult to 
observe it closely, but the peculiar middle finger 
was raised so as not to touch the food. This aye- 
aye showed no inclination to take any kind of 
insect, but fed freely on a mixture of milk, honey, 
and eggs, or on any thick, sweet, glutinous fluid, re- 
jecting meal-worms, grasshoppers, larve of 
wasps, etc. From this fact Mr. Bartlett is disposed 
to think that the animal cannot be carnivorous; 
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but from its possessing such large and powerful 
teeth he infers that it may perhaps wound trees, 
and cause them to discharge their juices into the 
cavity made by its teeth, and that upon this fluid it 
possibly feeds. He thinks this supposition con- 
firmed by the fact that the aye-aye frequently re- 
turned to the same spot on the tree which she had 
previously injured. Other habits in feeding 
seemed to strengthen this view, since the animal 
paid little attention to its food, and did not watch 
or look after it, continuing to thrust out its hand 
for a while after the vessel containing the food was 
removed. This apparently stupid act is so unlike 
the habits of an animal intended to capture and 
feed on living creatures that Mr. Bartlett believes 
that its usual food consists of inanimate substances. 
He frequently saw it eat a portion of bark and 
wood after taking a quantity of its fluid food. 

The facts noted by two such careful and scien- 
tific observers seem to differ so much on important 
points that they raise the question whether there 
may not be more than one species of aye-aye, 
or whether the food of the female may not differ, 
at certain times at least, from that of the male. 
Possibly, however, the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that none of the insects of this country 
which were offered to the aye-aye were suitable to 
its tastes. It therefore preferred another kind of 
food to starvation, and ate bread, eggs, and honey 
with milk; for its native habits and food in the 
woods of Madagascar declare plainly its office as 
a check upon the undue prevalence of tree-de- 
stroying xylophagous larve. ‘‘ Had the aye-aye 
possessed an indiscriminate appetite for insects, 
it would satisfy such appetite on much easier 
terms than by gnawing into hard wood for a par- 
ticular kind of grub.” But, as testified by a 
French observer, it has by no means an equal 
liking for all species of larve, but distinctly 
chooses certain kinds; and Dr. Sandwith specifies 
its favourite food as the destructive moufouk. 
The restriction of its likings to the wood-boring 
kinds was therefore necessary to insure the com- 
plete use of all the wonderfully adapted parts of 
its organisation; and thus the aye-aye furnishes a 
very interesting example of design in creation. 

According to M. Soumagne, the aye-aye con- 
structs true nests in trees, which resemble enur- 
mous ball-shaped birds’ nests. He found them in 
a belt of forest inland from the port of Tami-iave. 
They were composed of the rolled-up leaves of 
the traveller’s-tree (Urania speciosa), and were 
lined with small twigs and dry leaves. The open- 
ing of the nest was placed at the side, the nest 
being lodged in the fork of the branches of a 
large tree. In this nest-building habit the aye- 
aye resembles the lower lemuroid animals. 

JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 


P.S.—Since the above lines were written, a 
month ago, some additional information has been 
furnished to me by my friend, the Rev. R. Baron, 
F.L.S., as to the habits of the aye-aye, and con- 
firming in most points Dr. Sandwith’s observa- 
tions. Mr. Baron says the animal is chiefly, if not 
exclusively, found in a part of the eastern forest, 
in about 17° 22’ s. lat. He “was told that it fre- 





quently taps the bark with its fore feet, and then 
listens for the movement of its prey beneath, thus 
saving itself useless labour.’—(See ‘‘ Nature,” 
September 21, 1882.) 


AN ANT-TOWN. 


Near “ Plantation House,” the Resident’s hill sta- 
tion,* under a large tree, there was an ant-dwelling, 
not exactly to be called an ant-hill, but a subterra- 
nean ant-town, with two entrances. Into this an 
army of many thousand largish ants, in an even co- 
lumn three and a half inches wide, marched conti- 
nually in ‘‘ well-dressed” ranks, about twenty-seven 
in each, with the regularity of a crack regiment on 
the ‘‘march past,” over all sorts of inequalities, 
rough ground, and imbedded trunks of small 
trees, larger ants looking like officers marching on 
both sides of the column, and sometimes turning 
back as if to give orders. Would that Sir John 
Lubbock had been there to interpret their speech! 

Each ant of the column bore a yellowish burden, 
not too large to interfere with his activity. A co- 
lumn, marshalled in the same fashion, but only 
half the width of the other, emerged equally con- 
tinuously from the lower entrance. From the 
smaller size of this column I suppose that a num- 
ber of the carrier ants remain within, stowing away 
their burdens in storehouses. Attending this 
latter column for eighteen paces, I came upon a 
marvellous scene of orderly activity. A stump of 
a tree, from which the outer bark had been re- 
moved, leaving an under layer apparently per- 
meated with a rich, sweet secretion, was com- 
pletely covered with ants which were removing the 
latter in minute portions. Strange to say, how- 
ever, a quantity of reddish ants of much larger size, 
and with large mandibles, seemed to do the whole 
work of stripping off this layer. They were work- 
ing from above, and had already bared some 
inches of the stump, which was four feet six inches 
in diameter. As the small morsels fell among the 
myriads of ants which swarmed round the base 
they were broken up, three or four ants sometimes 
working at one bit till they had reduced it into 
manageable portions. It was a splendid sight to 
see this vast and busy crowd inspired by acommon 
purpose, and with the true instinct of discipline, 
for ever forming into column at the foot of the 
stump. 

Towards dusk the reddish ants, which may be 
termed quarriers, gave up work, and this was the 
signal for the workers below to return home. The 
quarriers came down the stump, pushing the 
labourers rather rudely, as I thought, out of their 
way, and then forming in what might be called 
“light skirmishing order,” they marched to the 
lower entrance of the town, meeting as they 
went the column of workers going up to the 
stump. They met it of course at once, and a 





* “ The Golden Chersonese.” By Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop). The 
readers of the “ Leisure Hour” have already enjoyed some of the re- 
cords of the traveller's experiences in the Malay Peninsula, which are 
now republished, with other matter, in a delightful volume (John Mur- 
ray). The “ Ant-Town” of this extract was in Sungei Ujong, one of the 
bmn States (between Malacca and Selangor), where there is a British 

esident. 
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minute of great helter-skelter followed, this 
column falling back on itself as if assailed in great 
confusion. If this is the ordinary day’s routine, 
why does that column fall into confusion, and 
why, after throwing it into disorder, do the 
reddish ants close their ranks and march into the 
town in compact order parallel with the working 
column going the cther way, and which they 
seemed to terrorise? Is it possible that the 
smaller ants are only slaves of the larger? Inscru- 
table are the ways of ants! However, when the 
advancing column had recovered from its confu- 
sion it formed up, and wheeling round in most 
regular order, fell behind the rear-guard of the 
working column, and before dark not an ant 
remained outside except a dead body. 

Soon after the last of its living comrades had 
disappeared, six ants, with a red one (dareI say ?) 
in command, came out and seemed to hold a 
somewhat fussy consultation round the corpse 
which had fallen on the line of march to the 
stump. After a minute or two three of them got 
hold of it, and with the other four as spectators 
or mourners, they dragged it for about six feet 
and concealed it under a leaf, after which they 
returned home. All this was most fascinating. A 
little later Captain Murray destroyed both en- 
trances to the town, but before daylight, by dint 
of extraordinary labour, they were reconstructed 
lower down the slope, and the work at the stump 
was going on as if nothing so unprecedented had 
happened. 

I should have liked also to study the ways of 
the white ant, the great timber-destroying pest of 
this country, which abounds.on this hill. He is 
a large ant of a pale buff colour. Up the trunk of 
a tree he builds a tunnel of sand, held together 
by a viscid secretion, and under this he works, 
cutting a deep groove in the wood, and always 
extending the tunnel upwards. I broke away two 
inches of such a tunnel in the afternoon, and by 
the next morning it was restored. Among many 
other varieties of ants, there is one found by the 
natives, which people call the “soldier ant.” I 
saw many of these big fellows, more than an inch 
long, with great mandibles. Their works must be 
on a gigantic scale, and their bite or grip very 
painful ; but being with a party, I was not able to 
make their acquaintance. 


MUNGOOSE AS A RAT-KILLER. 


I suppose the wide world contains few countries 
so favoured as not to have suffered from the inva- 
sion of the omnivorous army of rats. Even the 
blessed isles of the Pacific, which could boast of 
no other quadrupeds except a small dog, and in 
some cases also a hideous breed of lean pigs, pos- 
sessed indigenous rats. These, however, have been 
almost entirely exterminated by the more powerful 
brown and black rats, which having taken free 
passage by the first European ships which touched 
the isles, found these new and fertile regions so 
much to their liking that they have overspread the 
land, increasing and multiplying exceedingly. 

Perhaps the industry which suffers most from 





their ravages is that of sugar-planting, and statistics 
collected in the West Indies show that in Jamaica 
alone the damage done by these ravenous foes is 
estimated at £100,000 per annum ! 

Much of this mischief is due to the invasion of a 
rat, larger and more formidable than the common 
Norwegian rat, namely, the Jus saccharivorous, 
which for many years defied all attempts to subdue 
it. Cats and ferrets utterly failed, but a temporary 
check was given by the introduction of the all-de- 
vouring Cuban ant (Formica omnivora), which 
proved a deadly foe to the young rats. 

Eighty years later a new rat-destroyer was intro- 
duced, namely, the enormous Agua toad of South 
America, which soon made night hideous with its 
hoarse croaking. For awhile it seemed to make 
some head against the foe, but, strange to say, both 
the ants and the toads are now rapidly diminish- 
ing. 
Although these quaint auxiliaries have steadily 
done their best to consume the young rats, their 
friendly efforts have availed little, and it was found 
necessary for each estate to employ a staff of negro 
rat-catchers, who, by the aid of phosphoric poisons, 
curious traps, and trained dogs, kept up an inces- 
sant rat war. 

But all their endeavours could not keep pace 
with the increase of the sweet-toothed foe. One 
proprietor states that he has hitherto paid at the 
rate of one penny per head for all! rats killed by 
the rat-catchers, and that his annual expenditure 
under this head has been twenty thousand pence. 
This does not include the rats who have fallen 
victims to dogs or poison. 

Another proprietor says he has paid about £70 
a year to the rat-catchers, and that the annual de- 
struction of his canes has been a loss of at least 
£200. Other estates declare their loss to have 
been twenty-five per cent. of the entire sugar- 
crop, and fully one-third of all corn and vegetable 
crops. 

In short, the sugar estates of Jamaica have, till 
quite recently, estimated their annual losses from 
the rat-plague at £50,000, and all other planta- 
tions, including corn, cacao, coffee, arrowroot, 
cocoa-palms, and all manner of fruits and vege- 
tables, estimated their losses at about the same 
figure, so that Jamaica has had to credit the in- 
vading rat army with a destructive power equal to 
£100,000 per annum. 

At length a powerful ally has been secured, who 
bids fair to exterminate the pest. This is none 
other than the common Indian mungoose (Her- 
pestes Ichneumon), the natural foe of rats and 
snakes. 

Its introduction was suggested early in this 
century, but the experiment was never tried till 
recent years, when several specimens were pro- 
cured, but unfortunately they were imported from 
London, and, having been bred in captivity, of 
course proved cowardly and useless. 

Only ten years ago, in 1872, did it occur to Mr. 
Espent to introduce the mungoose direct from 
India. Four males and five females reached him 
in safety, and were turned out upon his estates. 
So amazing has been their fecundity, that already 
there is not a district on the island on which a 
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large number of their descendants are not busily 
engaged in the destruction of their hereditary foes. 
Being excellent swimmers, they find no obstacle 
in streams or lagoons, but make their way in 
every direction. 

Within a very few years of their first importa- 
tien, the negroes captured thousands of young 
mungooses, and sold them to planters in the most 
remote districts, and these, without exception, 
speak in unmeasured praise of the boon conferred 
on-them by the introduction of these zealous rat- 
catchers. They now reckon their annual outlay 
on rat-catching at less than one-tenth of what it 
has been in past years. 

Some are even more fortunate. One large pro- 
prietor states that whereas hitherto his annual 
expenditure for rat-catching and poisqn was up- 
wards of £300, it is now absolutely mz/, the rats 
having almost disappeared since the arrival of the 
mongoose. C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MEDUSA. 
(Lymnocodium Sozwerbtt.) 


In June, 1880, in the Victoria tank at the Royal 
Botanic Society in Regent’s Park, specimens of a 
strange and new animal were observed. It was 
like a-minute jelly-fish, but no Medusa had ever 
been seen except in sea-water. In form it is 
somewhat like a ring, with tentacles (which point 
upwards instead of downwards, as in all known 
jelly-fish) and a digestive organ floating below the 
disk, like the stick of the Liliputian parasol which 
spreads above. ‘The largest specimens are scarcely 
half an inch in diameter. ‘The marginal ring is 
extremely contractile, and movement is caused by 
the contraction, more or less rapid according to 
the temperature of the water, but ceasing, or being 
directed hither and thither, by the apparent will of 
the creature. The whole structure is of the ut- 
most tenuity, and in colour and aspect like the 
most delicate skeleton of a leaf. 

Professors Allman and Ray Lankester have read 





memoirs at the Royal and Linnzan Societies, and 
many notices have appeared in various scientific 
journals. By common consent the new Medusa 
has been named Limnocodium (Pond-bell) Sowerbz7, 
the specific name being in honour of Mr. W. 
Sowerby, F.L.S., the accomplished Superintendent 
of the Botanic Garden. In a paper by Mr. 
Sowerby he says as to the supposed origin of the 
animal— 


“Although it is to be presumed that the new Medusa, 
from its having been found only in the warm water, is a native 
of the Tropics, we have as yet been unable to determine how 
or from whence it came into our tank. At first it was sug- 
gested that it arrived from the Amazon river on the roots of 
the Victoria Regia, but as this plant is an annual, and every 
year a new individual plant is raised from seed of our own 
saving, this supposition is untenable ; the only water-plant 
we have received within the last year or so from abroad is the 
newly-introduced Pontederia azurea, which came to the Gar- 


dens indirectly from Brazil, in March, 1879, and the tank is . 


cleaned out every winter, and remains during some months 
empty and dry. Many water-plants have been added to the 
collection from correspondentsat home, but we have net 
heard of the new jelly-fish having yet been observed in any 
other tank in the United Kingdom. They were first seen on 
June 9, 1880, and rapidly increased in numbers during about 
fourteen days, when they became less numerous, the last one 
being seen on June 28th. A few were preserved in a glass 
jar in the office; these remained very active for several 
weeks, but the last died on August 5th ; a few again appeared 
in the tank on August 28th. Their food, no doubt, 1s fur- 
nished by any living animal organisms that happen to come 
within their power and the reach of their arms; they were 
seen picking out from the toits of the labyrinth of their tenta- 
cles living Daphne (water-fleas) and other oe using the 
tip of their long trunk-like stomach (manubrium) exactly as 
the elephant employs his trunk ; in fact, manipulating as with 
the hand, seeking, approaching, and comforting any part of 
the body touched or irritated. This extreme sensibility and 
the retractile power of the tentacles, and lively movements oft 
all parts of the individual, imparted to it an appearance of 
intelligence seldom noticed in the so-called lower animals.” 


We quite endorse Mr. Sowerby’s remark as to 
the apparent intelligence of the little beings. We 
have watched them this June in glass jars, con- 
taining water of different temperature, and have 
been fascinated by their graceful and animated 
movements. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER 


? 


MONEY-BAGS. 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION BY THE LATE LORD LAWRENCE.* 


T was my practice in India, where every one 
who wishes to preserve health either walks or 
rides early in the morning, instead of taking a 

mere constitutional (as it is called) to endeavour 
to join that object with business, or, at any rate, 
with amusement. There was always some end in 
view—a village to visit, a new road to be made, 
or an old one to be repaired, the spot where a 
murder had been perpetrated to be examined. If 
I was in tents, making my annual visits in the in- 
terior of the district, which seldom occupied less 
than five months of the year, there was plenty ta 





* Life of Lord Lawrence. By B. Eosworth Smith (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.). 





engage the attention. I seldom failed to visit 
every village within a circle of seven or eight miles 
before the camp moved on another march. Their 
locality, the nature of their soil, their means of 
irrigation—a point of much importance in the 
East—the general appearance of the inhabitants, 
and the character they bore among their neigh- 
bours, were all points on which I was much inte- 
rested; for all such information was of infinite 
value in the performance of my daily duties. 

I had in truth so much to occupy me, or, what 
is pretty much the same thing, made so much 
occupation for myself, that, though often the sole 
£uropean in the district, and literally without any 
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one with whom I could exchange a word in my 
native tongue, I do not think that I ever felt list- 
less fora day. I sometimes rode alone, but more 
frequently with a single horseman, who either 
carried my rifle or boar spear. Thus, if anything 
in the way of game turned up, I did not lose a 
chance ; and if a messenger was required, or any- 
thing was to be done, an active fellow was always 
ready. More than once I have in this way brought 
home a buck; and many is the good run I have 
had with wolf, hyena, and wild boar. It would 
have no doubt enhanced the pleasure to have had 
a friend with whom to contest the spear, and to 
talk over the turns and chances of the field when 
ended. Still, when I look back on those days, it 
is surprising how much I enjoyed them in my 
comparative solitude. 

Nor was I thus alwayslonely. At times a friend 
or two from the nearest station would pass a week 
with me, or a rendezvous on the borders of con- 
tiguous districts would be arranged among us, and 
then the woods would ring with whoop and cry 
and wild halloa. Oh, those were pleasant days! 
I hope some are still in store for me, for the easy, 
quiet, jogtrot life does not answer for one who has 
lived a life of action. I recommend all my friends 
to think twice before they leave India; at any rate 
until they feel themselves growing old, or want a 
pair of crutches. It is but a melancholy pleasure, 
after all, merely looking back upon such scenes. 

However, to return to my story, from which I 
have strangely digressed. My follower was in- 
structed to ride at a respectful distance, so that I 
might freely converse with any one I might pick 
up by. the way. One or more of the headmen, or 
some of the proprietors of the village I was visit- 
ing, usually mounted his mare, and rode with me 
to the next village; thus acting as a guide, and at 
the same time beguiling the tedium of the way, 
often with useful information, at any rate with 
amusing gossip. 

I had one morning mounted my horse for such 
an expedition, but had not proceeded far when I 
met the kofwal, or chief-police officer, of the 
neighbouring town, bustling along in quite un- 
wonted haste. On seeing me, after making the 
usual salutations, he reported that a burglary had 
occurred in the town during the previous night, 
and that he was anxious that I should visit the 
spot myself, as neither he nor any of the police 
could make anything of the case. 

I at once assented, and as we rode along I as- 
certained that the party robbed was a poor widow, 
who, with her niece, lived in a large and substan- 
tial but rather dilapidated house in the neighbour- 
ing town. The robbery, it seemed, had created 
much sensation, from the circumstance that the 
widow asserted that she had lost a large sum of 
money, whereas she had hitherto been deemed 
miserably poor. ‘‘Some of the neighbours,” re- 
marked the policeman, ‘‘ deny that she has been 
robbed at all, and indeed to me it appears sus- 
picious; I suspect there is some fared (deceit) in 
the matter. Where could such a helpless creature 
get so much money? It was but the other day 
that she was exempted from her quota of the 
watch-tax, as mooflis (a beggar), and now she 





asserts that she has lost one thousand and fifty 
rupees.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said I, ‘that will do; we 
will hear what she has to say for herself. Don’t 
you pretend to make out that she was not robbed. 
I suppose there are marks about the house of a 
forcible entry?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t 
deny there is a hole in the wall by which the door 
has been opened. ‘There were two marks of foot- 
steps about the interior of the courtyard, but the 
ground was so hard, we could make nothing of it. 
I have, however, sent for the khojva (tracker), and 
if anything is to be discovered, I am sure he is the 
man to do it.” 

By this time we had arrived at the house, where 
we found some policemen, some of the neigh- 
bours, and the widow. The khojia, or personage 
celebrated far and near for his powers of recognis- 
ing and tracing the marks of biped and quad- 
ruped, had already examined the premises. He 
informed me that the footsteps were difficult to 
trace, from the hardness of the soil, as well as 
from the passing and repassing of the people ; but 
that he had satisfied himself that there had been 
two thieves, that the two had entered the house, 
but that only one appeared to have left it, and that 
he had followed those traces, through various 
turnings and windings, till they finally stopped at 
the house of a man who was said to be the nephew 
of the widow herself. He then showed me the 
different marks, from the interior of the widow’s 
house up to the very threshold of that of the 
nephew. ‘There were certainly some traces, but 
so very indistinct to my eye that I could form no 
opinion. The tracker, however, seemed perfectly 
convinced. ‘‘ One foot,” he observed, ‘‘is small 
and delicate, which goes to the nephew’s house ; 
the other, a large, broad foot, I cannot trace be- 
yond the courtyard.” The nephew was sum- 
moned, his foot was compared with the print, the 
khojia insisted that it exactly corresponded, and 
it certainly answered to the description he had 
previously given. 

We then entered the house and carefully ex- 
amined the premises. The thieves, it seemed, 
had picked a small hole in the side of the wall, sa 
as to admit a man’s hand, and had thus opened 
the outer door. It was clear that the theft was 
perpetrated by some one who was well acquainted 
with the premises, for the money had been con- 
cealed in three earthen pots, buried in the ground 
floor within a small recess. The ground had been 
dug up in the exact spot where the pots lay, and 
it must have been the work of only a few minutes, 
for they were close to the surface. It seemed that 
there was some suspicion of the nephew in the 
mind of both the old woman and her neighbours, 
for he was a man of reckless and dissolute habits. 
‘But, widow,” I said, “ did he know of your trea- 
sures? Did he know of the place where you con- 
cealed them?” ‘ No,” she replied to my query, 
“TI can’t say he did. I never let him come into 
the house for many years, though he has some- 
times come as near as the door, and asked me to 
make friends; but I was afraid of him, and never 
let him pass my threshold.” ‘‘ Well,” I remarked, 
‘it seems a bad business. That you have been 
robbed is evident, but there seems no clue as to 
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who did it; and as to your loss, you must have 
told a lie, for I hear it was only a few months ago 
that, under the plea of destitution, you were 
exempted from the watch-tax.” ‘ My lord,” re- 
plied the widow, “it is very true that I pleaded 
poverty, and poor enough I am; nevertheless, I 
have been robbed of a thousand and fifty rupees. 
You may believe me or not, as you please; my 
history is this. Some forty years ago, or more, my 
husband was a merchant, well-to-do in this town ; 
but after a time his affairs fell into disorder, and 
when he died his creditors seized everything but 
this house in payment for his debts. When dying 
he told me that certain moneys had long been due 
to him in the holy city of Muttra. Accordingly I 
went there, and collected something more than 
two thousand rupees, with which I returned here, 
and I have lived ever since on thissum.” ‘‘ What,” 
I interrupted, ‘‘ have you lived on this money for 
forty years, and yet have a thousand and fifty 
rupees, nearly half, left?” ‘‘ Yes,” said she, “I 
opened my treasure once a month, and took out 
two rupees, which lasted me and my niece for the 
month.” ‘‘ Why,” I remarked, “‘at this rate you 
had enough for the next forty years; why could 
you not pay the tax P—how much was it ?” “Two 
pyce a month,” she replied, ‘“‘and all widows are 
exempt.” ‘‘ Yes,” remarked a bystander, “ if they 
are poor; but you are as rich as Lakhsmi (the 
Hindu goddess of fortune). I believe that Kali 
has sent this misfortune on you for your lying; do 
you recollect when you were assessed at one anna, 

ow you wept and tore your hair, and said you 
vere starving? You are a gad liar by your own 
account, and are well served. I hope if you ever 
recover your money the Sahib will make you pay 
it up with arrears.” ‘‘ Oh,” said the widow, clasp- 
ing her hands, ‘‘ restore me my money, and I will 
pay for the rest of my life.” 

As I suspected, from the different circumstances 
which had transpired, that the nephew was in some 
way connected with the robbery, I directed his 
house to be searched, but nothing which could in 
any way implicate him was found. Despairing, 
then, of discovering the criminal, I mounted my 
horse, and after telling the police to be on the 
look-out, I set off towards mytents. I had ridden 
some little way, conning the matter over in my 
mind, when it struck me how very singular it was 
that the khojia should persist in it that only one of 
the thieves had left the house. As the walls were 
very high, and as there was but the one door to 
the courtyard, it seemed as if the thief must still 
be inside. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh!” I cried, “‘ the thing is 
out of the question; did we not search the house ? 
And, after all, what could a thief be doing there ? 
The khojia is trying to mystify me.” However, I 
was not satisfied; after riding a little farther I 
“urned round and galloped back. Isaidtothe police, 
who had not yet left, ‘We must have another 
search,” and upon this my myrmidons spread 
themselves over the premises. While they were 
searching I began to pace up and down, with some 
little impatience, I confess, as the thought struck 
me of the bootless errand on which I had re- 
turned. 

Suddenly I heard a policeman exclaim, “ I have 





’ 


not seen 47m, but I have seen his eye,” and as he 
spoke he pointed to one side of the courtyard near 
where he stood. On examining the spot we dis- 
covered what appeared to be a small air-hole to 
some vaults, and from this the man persisted he 
had seen an eye glisten. Turning to the widow, 


I demanded what places there were underground, | 


when she explained that there were subterraneous 
vaults which had never been open since her hus- 
band’s death, and which she had not thought of 
mentioning when we first searched the house. “A 
second case of Guy Fawkes,” thought I. “Show 
me the entrance. I dare say some one is down 
there ; though why any one should be such a fool 
as to hide there passes my understanding.” The 
old dame accordingly showed me a small door in 
a retired part of the courtyard, which had hitherto 
escaped observation. By it we descended to some 
very extensive vaults, and after some search 
dragged outaman. He had not the money about 
his person, but after some little hesitation showed 
us where it was concealed, at the foot of one of 
the pillars. He confessed that he belonged to a 
village in the vicinity, that the nephew had in- 
duced him to join in robbing the old lady, whose 
treasures he had for a long time suspected. It 
seemed that the thief had slept part of the night 
in the nephew’s house, and that they had been 
prevented from effecting the robbery till late in 
the night from the numbers of the people who 
were about, and consequently the morning had 
broken before they had time to divide the booty, 
or dispose of it in any safe place. In the hurry 
and confusion it had seemed best that he should 
hide in the vaults, where it was supposed that none 
would think of looking; for the nephew was afraid 
to conceal him in his own house, or to allow him 
to pass out of the town with such a large sum in 
silver, lest, being recognised by some of the 
guards at the postern as a stranger, he should be 
stopped and searched. When the nephew was 
confronted with his accomplice, his effrontery for- 
sook him, and he confessed that he had seen the 
old woman smoothing the earth in the recess one 
day as he stood at the threshold; and from this 
circumstance, coupled with her always being in 
that part of the house, he had suspected that she 
had property concealed. 

When the coin was produced, the woman recog- 
nised her money-bags ; and on opening and count- 
ing the money we found the exact sum she had 
stated, namely, one thousand and fifty rupees, or 
about one hundred and five pounds in English 
money; so that this poor creature had lived on 
about four shillings a month, and even supported 
part of that time a little niece! While the monev 
was being counted, and her receipt written out, I 
said, ‘‘ You had much better give this money to a 
banker, who will allow you seven or eight per 
cent. for it, and in whose hands it will be perfectly 
safe; otherwise now that folks know you are 
so rich, being a lonely, helpless old woman, you 
will certainly have your throat cut.” ‘No, no,” 
cried the old harridan, as she grasped her bags in 
an agony lest I should take them from her; “no, 
no! I will bury it where no one will ever know.” 
I accordingly allowed her to go off with her 
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treasures; and out she trotted, bending under the 
weight of her money-bags. 

I may have failed in giving an interest to this 
story, but it certainly made a considerable im- 
pression on my mind at the time. The avarice 
and parsimony of the old woman who, bending 
under the weight of old age, and possessed of 
wealth which she could never hope to enjoy, yet 
grudged the payment of two pyce a month to 
defend her from spoliation, if not from being mur- 
dered ; the villainy of the nephew, with his utter 
want of common sense and prudence in concealing 
his accomplice in the very premises which they had 
just robbed ; the acuteness and discernment of the 
tracker, in so ably, I maysay, deciphering the history 
of the transaction from the very faint footmarks, 





altogether formed a picture which it was not un- 
interesting to contemplate. Of the subsequent 
fate of the widow I do not recollect anything, as I 
shortly afterwards left that part of the country; 
but if she escaped being robbed, she concealed 
her treasures in some out-of-the-way place, which, 
when she dies, her heirs will fail to discover. In 
this way, no doubt, large sums are annually lost, 
for although property is remarkably safe in this 
country, and a very large rate of interest always to 
be got, the people are very much addicted to 
concealing coin and jewels, probably from habits 
they acquired in former times, when seldom 
a year passed that a village or even town was not 
laid under contribution, or stormed and plundered 
by the Mahratta and Pindari hordes. 


ICELAND. 


EYOND the knowledge that the Geysers and 
the frequently ‘active volcano Hekla are 
located on the island but little is known by 

the generality of Englishmen of Iceland. Few 
have visited the island or studied its literature. 
Yet it is by no means far distant from our shores, 
the southernmost point of the island lying but 
some five hundred geographical miles in a straight 
line north-west of Duncansby Head, while the 
capital, Reykjavik, is but three and a half days’ 
easy steam from Leith. Equally vague are the 
ideas generally prevalent as to the extent of the 
island and the number and nature of its in- 
habitants. It is thought to be an exceedingly 
barren Arctic edition of Stromboli, with Hekla as 
a central volcanic peak, inhabited by a hybrid 
race between the Laplander and the Esquimaux, 
and that these live in wretched hovels, and chiefly 
subsist on whale-blubber and fish. 

The area of Iceland is 38,000 English square 
miles, or about one-seventh greater than that of 
Ireland, and by the last census its inhabitants num- 
bered 72,000. TheIcelanders are a race very closely 
allied to ourselves, being of Scandinavian descent, 
and are alaw-abiding, peaceful people, as patriotic 
as the Swiss and more hardy. ‘They are very hos- 
pitable, and a night’s lodging is never refused a 
traveller, native or alien, even at the very humblest 
home. Moreover—and to their honour be it said 
—this isolated people, living midway between the 
Old and New Worlds, long since solved the two 
great social problems—the maintenance of the poor 
and the education of the young, and a beggar and 
an Icelander who can neither read nor write are 
alike unknown. The whole of the male popula- 
tion, save the few employed in the stores in the 
capital and at the trading stations round the 
coasts, gain their livelihood by breeding sheep 
and ponies, and by fishing. There is no arable 
land beyond a small patch, usually of less than 
half an acre in extent, walled in with turf and 





stones, in the vicinity of the better class of farm- 
houses, and planted with potatoes and turnips. 
Cereals will not arrive at maturity owing to the 
shortness of the summer; consequently the sole 
care of the Icelandic farmer is to garner in as 
much hay as possible in the autumn, for upon the 
greater or lesser quantity secured depends the 
number of breeding stock he will be able to keep 
through the winter. The clergy and the subor- 
dinate officials—likewise the few handicraftsmen, 
such as saddlers, tinsmiths, carpenters, and even 
watchmakers, scattered about the country—are 
also invariably farmers, as the livings of the 
priests and salaries of the officials range from 
£30 to £100 a year only, very few receiving 
within £20 or £30 of the larger amount. The 
farmers living on the coast are always sea fisher- 
men as well as breeders of sheep and ponies, and 
a considerable number of farm labourers and the 
sons of well-to-do farmers from the interior find 
employment in cod-fishing in the spring of the 
year, when there is no work for them at the inland 
farms. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that the 
chief exports of the Icelanders will be sheep and 
ponies, wool and salt fish. A considerable quantity 
of eiderdown is also exported, chiefly to the Con- 
tinent wd@ Denmark, for every little rocky holm 
and promontory around the coast is the breed- 
ing-place of the valuable eider-duck. 

The religion of the Icelanders is the Lutheran, 
and it is embraced by them to a man, so there is 
one spot on earth where schism and religious dis- 
putes are alike unknown. The island is a Danish 
possession, to which ‘‘ Home Rule” has recently 
been conceded. 

The year 1874 was the thousandth anniversary 
of the settlement of Iceland by two Norse colo- 
nists, and the King of Denmark, in excellent 
taste, visited the island and presented the people 
with a new constitution, granting them many 
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privileges which they did not before possess. The 
House of Representatives, named the Althing, as 
reconstituted, consists of thirty members, elected 
by the people of Iceland, and six appointed by 
the King of Denmark. It is divided into two 
Houses, the Upper and Lower, the Upper con- 
taining the six members appointed by the King 
and six others elected from the general body of 
the Althing. A noble stone building has recently 
been erected in the capital, in which the Althing 
will for the future hold its sittings. The sessions 
are biennial, and generally continue from June 
till September, and so long as the House sits 
the members in attendance receive six kroner 
(about 6s. 9d.) per diem. Besides the six mem- 
bers of the Althing nominated by him, the King 
also appoints a governor, resident throughout the 
year in Iceland, and an Icelandic secretary at 
‘Copenhagen. Iceland contributes nothing to- 
wards the general State expenditure of Denmark, 
and neither has it any representative in the Danish 
Rigsdag. The Icelandic secretary is responsible 
to that House with reference to all matters con- 
nected with the government of Iceland. 

Until within about ten years since the trade with 
Iceland was solely in the hands of a few Danish 
merchants, and a most iniquitous “‘ truck” system 
prevailed. The Icelander was compelled to part 
with his sheep and wool and a few other products 
for what the Danish merchant at the nearest 
trading-post pleased to give, for there was no other 
market ; and he had to take meal and coffee and 
other necessaries—all of the vilest quality—at 
whatever price the Danish merchant pleased to 
place upon the articles. Happily this is all 
changed now for the better, for foreign competi- 
tion has compelled the Danish merchants to treat 
the Icelanders with something approaching to 
fairness. 

Under the favourable auspices of free trade and 
the introduction of money among them—under 
the “‘truck” system money was virtually unknown 
—the Icelanders have made giant strides to raise 
themselves from the apathetic, listless, hopeless 
state into which they had sunk under Danish 
oppression. Many of the larger farmers, finding 
that they had now a far more remunerative market 
for their sheep and ponies than formerly, com- 
menced to extend their home-lying pastures by 
draining or irrigating, as occasion required, ex- 
tensive tracts adjacent to their farms that more 
hay might be harvested and a larger breeding 
stock carried through the winters. Others clubbed 
their money together and bought larger boats that 
the sea-fishing might be prosecuted with greater 
vigour. And last but not least, the increased 
trade brought about regular and frequent steamer 
communication ‘during the summer and autumn 
months, and a large number of tourists, increasing 
yearly, now visit the island, attracted by the grand 
volcanic phenomena and glacier scenery, or the 
excellent sport obtainable with rod and gun. 

Thus Iceland, during the last decade, was year 
by year becoming more and more prosperous, 
until last year, when, sad to relate, the bright out- 
look for the future received a sudden check. 
When I landed at Reykjavik, one-third of the 





inhabitants of that place were suffering from, 
or but just recovering from, the measles. For- 
tunately there was no smallpox, as had been 
rumoured in England before I left to be the case ; 
had there been, the same steamer that took me 
out would have brought me home again. The 
epidemic spread over the greater part of the 
island, the inhabitants of only a few parishes 
wholly escaping the contagion. In the country 
districts the percentage of deaths was inconsider- 
able*compared with the death-rate in the capital, 
where, out of a population of about three thousand 
souls, over two hundred and fifty succumbed to 
this disease. 

It must be explained here that the Icelander 
does not have measles in his infancy, as is the 
case with children in England, and consequently 
is very susceptible to what we look upon as a mere 
childish ailment, and pretty certain to catch the 
disease should he come into contact with a per- 
son suffering from it. For thirty-five years 
measles had been unknown in Iceland, accord- 
ingly the major part of the population had not 
secured that immunity which one attack almost 
invariably confers for the rest of one’s life. A 
passenger by the Danish mail steamer was landed 
at Reykjavik earlier in the year, suffering from the 
disease, and an epidemic followed as a matter of 
course. 

The capital, it may be imagined, had a very 
gloomy appearance, with one or more sick persons 
in nearly every house, and mournful faces meeting 
one at every turn; but far more serious was the 
state of affairs in the northern half of the island. 
In June, just as the inhabitants of this hyperborean 
region were looking forward to warmer weather, 
the Polar floe-ice, as had frequently happened 
before, came drifting down upon the coast 
and into the fjords and bays from the middle 
of June until far into the month of August; not- 
withstanding the sun was above the horizon the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours, the coast 
remained widely fringed, and the fjords and bays 
filled with ice. During the whole of this period a 
continuous struggle took place for the mastery 
between the chill gales from the north and the 
warm ones from the south, and north of the 
mountainous plateau of the interior of the island 
the weather was consequently wild and stormy, 
with an abnormal rainfall and dense fogs. Abun- 
dance of grass was brought forth, and the sheep 
and ponies found plenty of pasture ; but the farmers 
were unable to make it into hay, and without hay 
or fodder from abroad their-live stock would be 
liable to perish during the winter.* The ice cut 
off all communication with the northern ports, 
and some inconvenience was caused by the vessels 
bound thither with supplies of meal, flour, coffee, 
etc., not reaching their destinations. Happily 
the Icelanders living in the north, taught by the 
sad experience of former years, never fail every 
autumn to lay in a stock of necessaries sufficient 
to carry them far into the next summer, conse- 
quently there was no dearth of breadstuffs. 





* By the latest steamer from Iceland it is feported that the winter 
there has been, very fortunately, an exceptionally mild one. 
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The failure of the hay crop in the north neces- 
sitated the selling off and slaughtering of a consi- 
derable number of sheep and ponies that would 
otherwise have been kept alive for breeding pur- 
poses, and it will be some years before the breed- 
ing stock of the northern farmers will be again 
brought up to the number owned by them in 1881. 
A far greater number would have been sold and 
killed had not the weather last autumn, after the 
ice left the coast, been exceptionally fine and 
mild, and a considerable quantity of hay and fod- 
der been dispatched from Denmark for the relief 
of the farmers. 

Having given my readers a short account of the 
troubles of the Icelanders last year, I will turn toa 
pleasanter theme—to summer touring in their 
wonderful island home, where at the very foot of 
extensive glaciers fountains of boiling water 
‘erupt their steaming columns high.” To any 
one who has a summer vacation of from one month 
to three and a wish to see a country differing 
widely from the countries of Europe frequented 
by tourists, let him turn his wandering footsteps 
in the direction of Iceland. 

The Leith and Iceland Shipping Company run 
two steamers during the summer and autumn 
months at regular intervals of about a fortnight 
between Granton and the capital of Iceland. 
The length of the direct voyage is from three 
and a-half to four days only. The interval between 
the arrival of the steamer at the capital on one 
voyage and her departure therefrom homeward- 
bound the next is from fourteen to eighteen days ; 
and those whose absence from England is limited to 
a month can in that short time make a very pleasant 
tour to the three most famous of the “lions” of 
Iceland, viz. : (1) Thingvellir (Thing-fields), awild, 
romantic spot, rich in historical interest, for here, 
as far back as the lawless days of the tenth cen- 
tury, an insulated mass of lava, in the midst of a 
deeply-fissured, lava-covered plain, was selected 
as the meeting-place of the Althing, or House of 
Representatives ; (2) the world-renowned Geyser; 
and (3) the equally famous volcano Hekla. Also 
on this tour two very fine waterfalls will be seen, 
the Gullfoss (Gold-fall) on one of the large 
glacier-fed rivers, and the fall formed by a 
smaller river that leaps into the largest of the 
rifts at Thingvellir. By returning vd the south 
coast the solfatarar at Krisuvik, with their boiling 
mud-cauldrons, hot springs, live sulphur-pits—z.e., 
spots where the sublimation of this mineral is 
taking place—and other interesting volcanic 
phenomena, will likewise be seen. The tourist, if 
an angler, may obtain in addition a day or two’s 
very fair trout-fishing either in the Bruara or Sog 
rivers. The cost of this highly interesting tour, 
including the hire of ponies, guide, etc., also first 
cabin passage and provisions to and from Scot- 
land, will not exceed £30 if the tour is made by 
two persons travelling in company, and it may 
even be done for a trifle less if a party of about 
half a dozen arrange to travel together. 

It must be explained here that all travelling in 
Iceland is with ponies. There are no roads and, 
of course, no wheel vehicles, nothing but bridle- 
paths from place to place. Save in the capital 





and at the chief trading-posts there are no inns or 
hotels, but food and lodging are readily obtain- 
able at every farm or parsonage throughout the 
island. in the better class of farmhouses one 
room at least is kept exclusively for the use of 
travellers, never being used by the “ home-folk ” 
save at a marriage or Yuletide festival. During 
the last few years the island has been visited by a 
number of English ladies, and the fact that 
several have repeated their visit again and again 
speaks very favourably for the attractions of the 
island, and proves that travel there is not so rough 
as is generally believed. No lady should visit 
Iceland without first perusing Miss Oswald’s ex- 
cellent work, “‘ By Fell and Fjord,” for this ad- 
venturous young lady passed no less than four 
summers there, and, besides excellent advice as 
to ladies’ outfit, she gives charmingly-written 
accounts of her journeyings and outlines of the 
more interesting of the Sagas, in which are re- 
corded the deeds of the famous Vikings who in 
days lang syne sought a home in Iceland. 

Ponies are readily obtainable in the capital, and 
likewise Icelanders more or less acquainted with 
the English tongue, who will act in the double 
capacity of interpreter and guide. The hire of a 
pony is invariably two kroner (one kroner equals 
1s. 14d.) per diem, and the wages of a guide 
range from four to five kroner. The ponies are 
sure-footed and good-tempered little brutes, 
between eleven and thirteen hands high, so that 
a person who has never been in the saddle before 
can ride them without fear of mishap. 

Travel in Iceland during the months of July and 
August is, tomy mind, more delightful than in any 
other of the numerous parts of the globe to which 
my nomadic instinct has led me. In the first 
place, there is virtually no night in such a high 
latitude, and one may therefore extend his journey 
to points of interest other than those to which a 
visit was contemplated on setting out without fear 
of being benighted. Iceland, moreover, is not 
only a pleasant country, but it is also a safe one to 
travel in, there not being a single instance on 
record of a traveller having been robbed or 
assaulted. 

The scenery of Iceland has a wild, weird 
beauty of its own, quite unlike what is to be seen 
elsewhere. One hour the tourist will be wending 
his way through a thickly-peopled valley with rich 
pastures and many cattle and sheep, and the next 
his pony will be slowly picking its way with diffi- 
culty over a bristling, awe-inspiring lava-flood of 
vast extent, with enormous rugged masses piled 
up in the wildest confusion on either hand, and 
not a sign of life visible. This fire-blasted wilder- 
ness again will be left behind and a landscape of 
quite another character will open to the view. 
Rounding the spur of some mountain, a tranquil 
lake, or one of the numerous beautiful fjords 
which run inland for many miles, will be seen 
lying perhaps a couple of thousand fect beneath 
one, with lofty snow-capped mountains rising one 
behind the other on the opposite shore. Tre- 
mendous rifts, extending for miles, the work of 
quite recent as well as pre-historic earthquakes, 
are a common feature of an Icelandic landscape ; 
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as also are groups of hot springs, where boiling 
water bubbles forth like cold in an ordinary spring 
in less wonderful lands, and a cloud of steam 
ascends like the misty spray that marks where a 
mighty river leaps into space. Often also will this 
be seen beckoning the tourist to direct his foot- 
steps to waterfalls unsurpassed in Europe for 
height, or the gloomy grandeur of the chasms into 
which the impetuous waters leap, for Iceland is 
indeed rich in magnificent cascades and pic- 
turesque rapids, three of its principal rivers 
coursing downwards over a thousand feet in a dis- 
tance of a few 
miles. The Ice- 





this volcano have rendered a larger tract unin- 
habitable than all the other volcanoes together. 
When the first settlers landed the country in its 
vicinity was one of the most fertile regions in the 
whole island, and it is now a hideous waste of sand 
and ashes. 

The most important and interesting of the Ice- 
landic volcanoes is situated a few miles to the 
east of the centre of the island, in the midst of 
the almost impassable lava-deserts of the interior. 
It is named Askja (Basket), and although it 
has erupted time after time since the settlement 

of the island, 
—, it had never 





landic falls, un- 
like those of 
most other 
countries, are 
to be seen in 
the greatest 
perfection in 
the height of 
summer, for the 
chief ones oc- 
cur on glacier- 
fed rivers that 
have a greater 
body of water 
when the wea- 
therisintensely 
hot than at any 
other season of 
the year. And 
last but not 
least, there are 
upwards of 
twenty volcanic 
vents, which 
have been wit- 
nessed in ac- 
tive eruption 
during _histo- 
rical times, and 
no less than 
eighty-nine 
eruptions are | 
recorded ! | 
Hekla isthe | 
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been visited— 
at least, for 
several centu- 
ries—until 
1875. It is a 
vast, almost 
| circular, crater, 
| between seven- 
; teen and 
| eighteen miles. 
| in circumfer- 
| ence, encircled 
| with an_ice- 
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clad mountain- 

wall attaining 

an altitude of 

over five thou- 
| sand feet above 
| sea-level. On 
the 4th January 
of the year 
mentioned a 
terrific explo- 
sion took place 
somewhere in 
the interior, 
and smoke was 
immediately 
after seen as- 
cending from 
Askja. A 
party of Ice- 
landers crossed 
the desert on 
snow-shoes to 








best-known 
volcano on the 
island; it is easily accessible, and a number 
of English lady tourists have ascended to its 
summit. It is credited with seventeen erup- 
tions, but it is doubtful if so many have taken 
place from this mountain, as usually, whenever 
an eruption occurs, it is placed to Hekla’s cre- 
dit, until some stranger visits the spot where it 
really took place and makes the exact locality 
known to the savans of Reykjavik. The last erup- 
tion from this mountain occurred in 1845, but in 
1878 an eruption of lava took place in the midst 
of a desert some miles north-east of Hekla. The 
next best-known volcano is the K6tlugja, a vast 
crater-fissure amidst the glaciers of an ice-crowned 
mountain named the Mfrdals Jokull. It is credited 
with thirteen eruptions, the last in 1860. Since 
the settlement of the island the eruptions from 





the volcano, 
and they found that a mass of the lava-deposits 
in the crater, five miles in circumference and 
of unknown but immense thickness, had been 
disrupted and sunk into the bowels of the 
mountain to a depth of over seven hundred 
feet! The concussion on the 4th January was 
so great that it caused an earthquake felt over 
the whole island, but most severely in the north- 
east, where rifts of immense depth, and over 
twenty miles in length, were torn in the rocky 
strata forming that part of the island. The 
greatest disturbance at a distance from the vol- 
cano occurred in a desert region known as the 
Mfvatns Oreefi, and here from a vast fissure molten 
lava welled forth nearly continuously for four 
months after the earthquake. The fissure com- 
mences at a spot distant thirty miles from the sub- 
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sidence in Askja, and extends in a north-north- 
easterly direction for over twenty miles. It is 
evident from the nature of the eruption at the two 
places that this flood of molten rock came through 
a subterraneous channel from Askja, for here pro- 
digious quantities of pumice and volcanic ash 
were ejected, but, it is believed, no lava. For- 
tunately for the Icelanders, this eruption took 
place from a volcano far distant from the in- 
habited districts, and although the ashes were scat- 
tered deeply over an area of three thousand square 
miles, the pasture lands of but six farms were per- 
manently injured, and no loss of life occurred. 
Ash during the eruption was wafted across the 
North Sea and scattered over the Scandinavian 
peninsula as far inland as the central districts of 
Sweden, and the column of fire from Askja after 
the explosion was so high and brilliant that it was 
visible at Reykjavik—over a hundred miles distant 
—for four days, and was thought the first night to 
be a farm on fire near the capital. The site of the 
subsidence in Askja is now a lake of tepid water, 
while in the crater from which the major part of 
the ashes were erupted is a newly-formed geyser 
that ejects a jet of boiling water to a considerable 
height. 

With the exception of Askja all the natural 
objects of interest mentioned in this paper lie 
in the south part of the island. The northern 
half of the island has been comparatively neg- 
lected by English tourists. Those who can 
afford the time and money can spend a summer 
very pleasantly indeed in the north. 

The scenery, especially in the north-east and 
north-west, is magnificent, but the palm has to 
be conceded to the Myvatn district. The well- 
xnown Professor of Mineralogy at the Copenhagen 
University, Professor Johnstrup, terms it, ‘‘ The 
Fire Focus of the North, where hundreds of vol- 
canoes stand silent witnesses of convulsions 
respecting which history hath penned not a word.” 
Myvatn is a lake having an area of about thirty 
Square miles, lying 900 feet above sea-level. It 
is environed with rugged lava beds, immense 
tracts of which have been shattered and upheaved 
in the wildest confusion, and studded with a num- 
ber of small crater-islets—miniature Strombolis. 
East of the lake is a range of volcanic mountains 
which mark the line of an immense rift, com- 
pletely intersecting the island from south to north. 
No less than four of these volcanoes were in a 
state of activity at one time in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and an immense area was 
covered with the lava then erupted. There are 
extensive solfatarar near the lake, where sulphur- 
sublimation is still going on, and a number of 
mud-cauldrons, wherein pitch-black mud, “ boil- 
ing-hot,” is kept in a constant state of violent 
ebullition. From the larger of the cauldrons 
geyser-like jets of the boiling mud are frequently 
thrown to a height of several feet. There are 
few wilder and more awe-inspiring landscapes in 
the whole wide world than the one south-east of 
Myvatn. The boiling mud-cauldrons lie at the 
foot of a range of volcanic mountains at a spot 
where wreaths of steam curl upwards from every 
rift and cranny, speaking of the subterranean fires 





slumbering below, while on either side of the 
range is a fire-blasted wilderness of sand and 
ashes. 

A day’s ride north-east of Myvatn will bring the 
traveller to the chief of the Icelandic waterfalls, 
the Dettifoss, which is formed by one of the large 
glacier-fed rivers leaping at one bound 400 feet 
into a gloomy abyss. On the same river occur 
several other magnificent cascades; and a ride 
down the valley will lead the traveller to several 
physical features of great interest and beauty. 
The chief are the Hljéthaklettar, or Echoing Cliffs, 
and the valley called the Retreat or Enclosure of 
the Gods. The ride through this weird and 
wonderful valley is very impressive; one seems to 
be shut completély out of the world by the tower- 
ing cliffs on either hand, which permit but a 
glimpse of a strip of sky above one’s head. 

We must now bid adieu to the north-eastern 
part of the island, and say a few words about the 
north-west. The tourist in the north can get 
from place to place very readily, for in nearly 
every bay and fjord there is a trading-post called 
at by two Danish steamers at frequent intervals 
during the summer months. The coastal scenery 
of the north of Iceland is unsurpassed, for in many 
places perpendicular cliffs rise to a height of from 
one to three thousand feet sheer from the sea. 
The steam from one of the ports in the north-east 
to one in the north-west makes a pleasant break 
in a tour in Iceland, and tourists enjoy it im- 
mensely—at least, the writer can answer for him- 
self that he did. The scenery is so diversified 
and changes so rapidly that it is far more sugges- 
tive of a vast panorama being unfolded to view 
than of steaming past coastal landscapes. One 
hour the steamer will be crossing a wide, deep 
bay towards a mountainous headland projecting 
far seaward, with no other land in sight, perhaps, 
than the distant snow-clad peaks far inland, and 
the next a narrow gap first unexpectedly opens to 
view in the mountainous cliffs of the headland 
towards which the vessel was steaming, and the 
passengers shortly after find themselves in a 
narrow fjord, completely landlocked, gazing in 
admiration at the towering walls of rock on either 
hand. At another time the.steamer will wend its 
way slowly amid a number of small rocky islets, 
and the water in the narrow channels will be lite- 
rally alive with eider-duck. Moreover, every few 
hours the vessel will stop at some trading-post 
charmingly situated at the head ofa fjord far inland, 
or in a sheltered bight of some widely sweeping 
bay, and the short, pleasant voyage will be ren- 
dered still more agreeable bya run ashore while 
cargo is being landed or shipped. And last but 
not least, should the voyage be -made in the 
latter half of June or early in July, the tourist 
will be very unfortunate if the midnight sun 
is not seen at least once in all his glory, pos- 
sibly showing just above a huge sheet of floe- 
ice that has broken away from the great per- 
manent Arctic field a day or two’s steam farther 
north, and drifted down to within a few miles of 
the Iceland coast. 

The north-west part of the island is a moun- 
tainous peninsula, deeply indented with innumer- 
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able narrow fjords, and connected with the main 
island by an isthmus but a few miles in width. It 
is an exceedingly wild region, over four, hundred 
square miles of the more elevated portions being 
covered with eternal ice. What is very remark- 
able, the connecting link with the rest of the island 
appears to be so slight that an eruption has 
never taken place on the peninsula since the 
colonisation of Iceland, although in nearly every 
other district volcanic disturbance has been rife 
at some period or the other. The tourist fresh 
from MYvatn finds it difficult to believe that he is 
still on the same island when making a tour on 
the north-west peninsula, this region being so 
utterly unlike the country around the great eastern 
lake. There every feature of the landscape spoke 
of the action of fire, while here the scenery is of an 
Alpine character. 

The best starting-point for excursions is the 
little town of Isafjérd, situated on an arm of a 


.fjord of the same name. Travelling here is 


chiefly by boat, for the valleys at the heads of the 
fjords are very short and steep, and lead upwards 
to ice or snow-clad heights. Everywhere in the 
upper parts of the valleys leading to the great 
glacier-covered regions south and east of the 
Isafjérd is the ice at work; and it would be 
difficult to find elsewhere a spot where the 
geologically-minded could “run and read the 
record of the rocks” to greater advantage than 
here. Not only is the action of frost at the pre- 
sent day to be seen, but also a glimpse at the 
action of fire at some remote period of the island’s 











history. An excursion that is invariably made by: 
visitors to the Isafjérd is one to the “ Surtar- 
brandr,”’ or lignite beds, as it pleasantly passes 
the day that the steamer lies at this little town, 
The lignite here is very imperfectly carbonised, 
and large tree trunks are occasionally found in 
such an excellent state of preservation that the 
bark still adheres and the species is distinguish- 
able. There are several strata of this imperfectly~ 
formed coal in the face of a cliff, interstratified 
with vast sheets of basaltic lava. In other parts 
of the island similar remains of ancient forests 
are found, and in nearly every case there are four: 
distinct strata, with immense sheets of basalt 
lying between and above. Thus it appears that 
upon four occasions in the history of the island’s 
formation, a tranquil period during which vegeta- 
tion flourished and the climate was semi-tropical, 
or, at least, as temperate as that of England of 
to-day, has been followed by one of terrific 
volcanic disturbance, when vast floods of molten 
rock have coursed over forest-clad and fertile 
ground. 

There are many other parts of the island worthy 
of a visit from the tourist besides those mentioned 
in this short paper. Its perusal, however, will 
have conveyed to the reader some idea of the 
romantic nature of many of the Icelandic land- 
scapes, and showed that this strange volcanic isle 
is not only an interesting field for summer touring, 
but one within the reach of those whose purse ang 
vacation are both comparatively limited. 

W. G. LOCK. 








CROSSING A VOLCANIC PLAIN. 
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THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. 


HE Soldier’s Pocket-book, by Sir Garnet 
(now Lord) Wolseley, marks the presence 
of much military literature which has grown 

up within the last few years. It does not profess 
to teach the science of war, but rather to convey 
practical directions without which science is use- 
less, and to show the common-sense side of what 
many believe to be an exclusive profession. Thus 
much of it is adapted to the capacity of the 
private himself, and a belief that each man in the 
ranks was expected to be provided with a copy 
came to be generally accepted, and gave rise to 
the following story. Sir Garnet was inspecting a 
regiment, and, according to his custom, put some 
practical questions to the men as what they would 
do in such-and-such an emergency. Then he 
happened to ask a private what could best be 
left behind if it were necessary to lighten the kit. 
The man replied promptly, saluting, ‘‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket-book, sir.” This, anyhow, indicates or 
hints a failure of appreciation, on the military 
side, of this little volume. With much that is 
technically valuable in its directions, we have an 
occasional brusque assault on traditions and a 
hearty repudiation of red tape. This, no doubt, 
makes the book offensive to the nostrils of the 
martinet. Take, e.g., the very first page, which is 
headed, ‘‘ Advice to Officers on Service as regards 
their Bearing towards their Men”: ‘‘ They must 
make themselves loved as well as respected... . 
Let us sink, as far as possible, the respective titles 
of officers, sergeants, and privates, merging them 
into the one great professional cognomen of sol- 
dier.” 

In support of this Lord Wolseley quotes Plu- 
tarch as follows: ‘‘ The greatest talent of a general 
is to secure obedience through the affection he 
inspires.” He also dwells on the great influence 
of esprit de corps, saying, ‘“‘ The soldier is a peculiar 
animal, that can alone be brought to the highest 
efficiency by inducing him to believe that he 
belongs to a regiment which is infinitely superior 
to the others around him.” Nevertheless, he has 
a shrewd word to say for grumbling. “Soldiers,” 
he asserts, ‘‘ particularly old soldiers, are naturally 
grumblers. The self-abnegation which is neces- 
sary on service finds a safety-valve in a ‘good 
growl.’ The best and most faithful servants are 
often the greatest grumblers.” 

“The Soldier’s Pocket-book” contains a little 
over five hundred pages. The writer is somewhat 
too wordy, especially since every ounce tells on 
baggage, but there is a good index which corrects 
much of the confusion likely to arise from repeti- 
tion. Until wars cease, such works will be written, 
however painful the matters are to peace-loving 
readers. The subjects treated of are classed under 
divers heads, from which I pluck a few hairs. 

Lord Wolseley, under ‘Officers’ Conduct in 
Action,” pleads that the general commanding 





may have the power of giving the Victoria 
Cross ‘‘on the spot.” He believes in special 
volunteering and prompt rewards, remarking that 
all soldiers are not equally brave. At the same 
time apprehension should be concealed. It is 
“‘ of the first consequence” that officers in action 
“should seem to be ignorant that any danger 
exists.” Moreover, this special advice is given: 
‘‘If your men are under a fire to which they are 
not replying, walk about in front of them as they 
are lying down.” Our author protests strongly 
against a disposition to stop to pick up the 
wounded. They should “ wait for the ambulance 
. . . . the wounded men of a victorious army are 
always taken care of, whilst those of the beaten 
side fare badly.” This is, no doubt, a true but an 
ugly glimpse through the chink of war. 

Under “ Kit and Bed,” the officer on active 
service is strongly advised to return to a discarded 
custom and wear a woollen nightcap, especially 
when “‘ bivouacking.” “I should like,” says Lord 
Wolseley, ‘“‘to see one served out to every sol- 
dier.” 

Under the short chapter ‘‘ What Officers should 
Remember,” he remarks that campaigns are mostly 
short now, and that ‘‘ any officer who cannot make 
up his mind to live upon the same fare as his men 
had better remain at home with his mother.” In 
writing of what should be carried ‘‘ in the head,” 
he gives some hints which any one might well 
use. Every officer ‘“‘ should know the exact length 
of his foot, hand, cubit, and arms from tips of 
fingers of left hand to right ear, the height of his 
knee, waist, and eye, and also—the exact propor- 
tion that his drinking-cup bears to a pint.” 

There are shrewd remarks about the arms of 
cavalry. The sword should be fixed to the saddle, 
while the pistol is carried by the man, and “‘ the 
use of pipeclayed belts should be abolished for 
ever in every branch of the army.” 

Under the head of ‘‘ Transport,” the author 
condemns the heavy vehicles at which the civilian 
often wonders. Obviously, they are heavy because 
they are exceptionally strong; but, says he, ‘‘ The 
loss of a waggon now and then is nothing, but 
the waste of strength in draught occasioned by 
heavy material is a serious matter.” 

The remarks on food and commissariat strike 
us as needlessly minute, as when it is written, 
“Salt should be white, crystalline, and dry; it 
should dissolve completely in water.” 

Calculations about the proportion of killed and 
wounded in action between two European armies, 
armed with the present weapons of precision, 
have an appearance of accuracy, and are not onl) 
interesting, but encouraging. They contain the 
sentence: ‘‘ You may assume that the total loss 
will never, as a rule, exceed 10 per cent., whilst 
frequently it will be less than half that amount, 
and that if you provide for the care and transport 
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of wounded men at the rate of 6 per cent. of the 
total force you take into action, irrespective of 
whether they may or may not be exposed to fire, 
you have done all that is necessary.” Lord 
Wolseley several times notes the small proportion 
—about 10 per cent.—of men killed and wounded 
by artillery fire, which, he says, has more moral 
than material effect. 

Great stress is, of course, laid on the staff, 
which ‘is to an army what steam is to a locomo- 
tive.” Its selection should be left to the general 
officer commanding. ‘It is not fairto force him 
to use confidential agents selected by others, and 
of whose ability he may perhaps have no opinion. 
If he is fit to command he is qualified to make a 
good choice; and if not, it is criminal to leave 
him in command for an hour.” 

The following surely hits what might be a very 
dangerous blot. 

“In drills and peace manceuvres our generals 
contract a bad habit of commanding their troops 
from the front instead of from the rear of their 
men.” 2 

The rules for campaigning have so much terse 
Sense that we are at a loss to make extracts. 
These are plain, anyhow. “In the field no man’s 
hair should exceed half an inch in length. . . Bath- 
ing should be encouraged as much as possible on 
Service,” for the washing of clothes ‘ can be dis- 
pensed with for a long time without injury to 
health. . . At once give up the pipeclay humbug 
of the barrack-square, and aimless exercises. 
Practise your men in marching. The army that 
can march best is the best army, and the regiment 
that can march best is the best in that army.” 

Great stress is laid on outpost duty. Here 
many civilians will be struck by the distance from 
the main body at which piquets ares placed. 
When on service, exposed to possible action, “a 
battalion would cover from 2,000 to 3,000 yards, 
according as the country was close or open.” 
The arrangement is thus illustrated: ‘‘ The hand, 
with the fingers well opened, describe the outpost 
system, the nails being the outlying piquets, the 
middle joints of the fingers the supports, the 
knuckles the reserve, and the wrist the troops or 
camp to be protected from surprise.” 

Some directions are obviously sensible when 
read, but they go against the conventional dispo- 
sition of the sentinel who, in pictures, is always 
placed upon a height. ‘At night sentries should 
be on low ground, keeping the high land between 
them and the enemy, so that any one passing 
over it should stand out against the sky.” Sen- 
tries must at once fire at any body of the enemy 
approaching their posts; and, in the case of 
deserters, spies, or others coming from the 
enemy’s lines, they must throw down their arms 
and move some paces from them before they are 
allowed to come near. And then they are not to 
be asked questions, but moved on to headquarters. 
Sentries by night should be relieved every hour. 

A good deal of cunning advice is given as to 
the use and reception of a flag of truce. The 
following undeceives us. ‘‘ Never for one moment 
suspend any movement or operation you may be 
engaged in because the enemy has sent you a flag 





of truce.” This is cynically sensible: ‘‘ Never 
allow any high-minded, chivalrous feelings to 
carry you away, so as to grant really favourable 
terms to a beaten enemy, although you may give 
him their shadow, in returning the officers their 
swords if they have fought bravely, or in according 
them other equally empty honours.” 

One great feature in warfare is seen in “‘ Ques- 
tioning the Inhabitants.” For this a printed list 
of queries should be given to officers. They 
should be filled up in writing and signed—by the 
unlucky native. If you make use of a mounted 
local guide, ‘‘Take care that his horse is a very 
slow one.” 

Here is an ominous positive statement in con- 
nection with the fact that we always carry tents: 
“In Europe the army that attempts to make war 
upon this system will most certainly be beaten by 
an army that carries no camp equipment, but that 
bivouacks.” ‘‘ Whenever it is possible, have music 
to march to. .. If you have nothing else, get 
your men to sing by companies.” 

Great stress is laid on the pursuz¢ of an enemy 
after an advantage has been gained. Says Lord 
Wolseley: ‘In all our battles against Napoleon’s 
troops, and lately against the Russians, we have 
shown ourselves incapable of reaping the benefit 
of victory. Wellington won many battles, but 
never delivered any very crushing blow to his 
opponent, because he never pursued. Waterloo is 
no exception, for the pursuit was effected by the 
Prussians.” This is, no doubt, business-like, 
though horribly suggestive of slashing in the back 
and the riding down of breathless fugitives. 

Here is a rule which, if followed, makes many 
military pictures impossible. ‘‘ Cavalry can fight 
only inline. .... In charging infantry the dis- 
tance between the first and second lines should be 
about two hundred yards, and the same between 
the second and third. In charging cavalry these 
distances should be about four hundred and fifty 
yards.” In looking at representations of battles 
where wave after wave of horsemen follow on 
the others’ heels, one feels that most of the 
wounded men must be killed by the hoofs behind 
them. If one thinks, this would appear to be 
insufferable, but we were not prepared to hear 
that two hundred yards was a proper space be- 
tween the successive rows of charging cavalry. 
“In conclusion,” says Lord Wolseley, ‘it should 
be instilled into the mind of every cavalry soldier 
that his arm of the service is invincible ... . if 
he thinks otherwise, the sooner he exchanges 
into the infantry the better. Every cavalry officer 
should be a fanatic upon this Subject.” Here is a 
touch of mercy in the thick of bloodshed: ‘‘ The 
first and most important duty of a cavalry soldier 
is to take good care of his horse at all times.” 

To return to infantry. Our author scorns the 
‘shoulder to shoulder” advance. Of course it 
would be impossible in the face of a rain of lead 
from weapons of precision. ‘‘The officer who 
would dare to attempt such an operation should 
either be tried for murder or lodged in a lunatic 
asylum.” Traditions are treated cruelly. He 
dwells on the inevitable confusion of a battle: 
“In reading of the advance in line of English 
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infantry during our most celebrated battles, we 
hear much of its steadiness, and but little of the 
great disorder that accompanied it...... Now 
the great object of all military teaching is to 
develop the power of each breechloading rifle, 
and the independent action of the soldier who 
carries it, to the fullest possible extent.” Cheers, 
however, are ‘‘inseparable from charging... . . 
Our mimic charges at Aldershot cannot have 
too noisy an accompaniment, for then they would 
be all the better practice.” 

It is a debated and sometimes a very nice ques- 
tion as to the time in the advance when officers 
should dismount. Lord Wolseley says ‘at about 
1,000 or 1,200 yards from the enemy’s position.” 
Thence, after about 400 yards have been tra- 
versed, the advance should be made “ by rushes 
of about fifty or sixty yards at a time from one 
cover to another.” If the ground is bare, ‘the 
men must throw themselves on their faces at the 
end of the rush. . . . Above all things,” it is 
added, “never allow your men to fall out to pick 
up wounded men.” 

In treating of “sieges” our author remarks on 
the care that should be taken to “ cut off the in- 
vested force from all communication with the outer 
world.” Even “all pigeons flying from or towards 
the place should be shot.” And when the assault is 
made he gives this advice, which has a grim flavour 
init: ‘* Upon every occasion have the party that is 
first to enter the enemy’s works composed entirely 
of volunteers, and led by volunteer officers. If 
the result is a success all the survivors of these 
volunteers should be rewarded and petted in every 
possible way. If this is done at your first siege, 
the second made in that war will be an easy affair.” 
As to street fighting, a “bolt hole” should be 
left for the defenders, since “‘a few determined 
men, who have made up their minds to die, may 
inflict immense loss upon their assailants.” ... . 
Here is the picture of an.embarrassing domestic 
procession. In making way into a town “if the 
roofs cannot be used, openings must be made with 
crowbars from one house to the other in the 
uppermost story. In this way a passage may be 
opened into the centre of a city without great loss.” 
There is something very ghastly in all these direc- 
tions, given with the interest if not unction of 
recipes for gardening or cookery. 

The more mechanical part of the little book 
before us, having reference to roads, bridges, 
pontoons, etc., etc., contains many hints which 
the most peaceful civilian might be glad to use, 
though, indeed, the “enemy” is not forgotten. 
For instance, in rendering railroads useless, 
“curves should always be selected, as it is more 
difficult to repair them than straight pieces of the 
line.” This direction is quite spitefully sensible. 





So is this: ‘‘ An admirable plan for destroying com- 
munication is by means of a non-conducting wire 
having the outward appearance of the ordinary 
wire in use. ..... Cut the wire close to a pole, 
uniting it again by the non-conducting wire 
spliced on in the usual manner. This should be 
done at several places and always at a pole. The 
result will be that although all galvanic communi- 
cation will have ceased, . . . one must go from 
post to post with an instrument totest ... before 
the exact spot where the break exists can be 
ascertained. It is advisable that a pole here and 
there should also be destroyed and the wire cut, 
so that it should be supposed at first that the inter- 
ruption simply resulted therefrom.” 

One impression on reading this ‘“‘ Pocket-book” 
is of the need there must be for some such porta- 
ble place of reference, since it would seem a severe 
test of memory to bear in mind the manifold and 
multiplied directions and tables which the soldier 
is expected not only to have within reach but 
ready for immediate use. There are masses of 
minute details and calculations which would seem 
to need remembrance ina hurry. Conventional 
ideas and pictures of warfare and war are in many 
instances absurdly wrong if the rules in this book 
are right.* And it is rather startling to find five 
hundred closely-printed pages about “‘ the ordinary 
duties that fall to the lot of soldiers when in pre- 
sence of the enemy. 





* An officer of the Royal Engineers sends the following supplementary 
note, with correction of some inaccuracies in our reference to Lord 
Wolseley in our December part : 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, henceforth to be known as Baron Wolseley, was 
born near Dublin in 1833; was the son of Major Wolseley of the 25th 
Regiment of Infantry, and entered the army in 1852 as an ensign in the 
z2th Foot; led the storming party at the capture of a breastwork in the 
Burmese War, 1852-3; was severely wounded and mentioned in des- 
patches. At the Siege of Sebastopol he was wounded, and for his 
services in the Crimean campaign, when in the goth Regiment of 
Infantry, was mentioned in despatches, and received rank of Brevet- 
Major. He served in the Indian Mutiny from 1857-59, took part in the 
relief of Lucknow, the Defence of Alumbagh, and action at Sheorajpore. 
He served with the Oude Field Force in the actions at Baree, Nawab- 
gunge, Simree, Fyzabad, and Sultanpore, at the passage of the Goomtee, 
and in the Byswarna, Trans-gogra, and Trans-raptee campaigns, was 
mentioned in despatches and promoted to be Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He also took part in the China War, 1860-61 ; landing at Pelitany, was 
present at the assault and capture of Tanyku, the battle of Sinho and 
the assault and capture of the Peiho Forts, the battle of Palichau and 
the advance on Pekin, and was again mentioned in despatches, and 
— to an unattached majority. In 1870 he commanded the Red 

iver Expedition, and would not allow spirituous liquors to be served 
out to the soldiers, tea being the substitute. He carried the Ashanti 
War, 1873-4, to a successful issue, receiving the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, a money grant, and promotion to the rank of Major-General 
for distinguished service. In the South African War of 1879 he com- 
manded the troops during the closing operations of the oe and 
was made G c.B., having previously, in 1875, served at Natal. In 1878 
he was appointed Administrator of Cyprus. At the time of the Egyptian 
outbreak in 1882, he held the office of Adjutant-General at the Horse 
Guards. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary 
Army, and the celerity which he brought the campaign to a close, 
and thus saved many lives and lavish expenditure, gives him, perhaps, a 
higher historical rank than any previous achievements. He was thanked 
by both Houses of Parliament, raised to the peerage, and promoted to 
the rank of General. For his war services he has received che following 
medals: Burmese War Medal, Crimean Medal and Clasp, Turkish War 
Medal, Medal and Clasp for Indian Mutiny Campaign, China War 
Medal and two Clasps, Ashanti War Medal and m4 African War 
Medal and Clasp, Egyptian Medal and Clasp, Bronze Star, and First 
Class of the Commack” 


et eee 








NOTES ON WILLESDEN PARISH CHURCH. 


BY J. CRANE WHARTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., VICAR. 





WILLESCEN CHURCH. 


HERE is but little need for apology in offering 

to the readers of the “Leisure Hour” a 
short account of the connection with the 
history of our country of one of the oldest parish 
churches in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
In the case of Willesden there is a double interest 
attaching to the old parish church, for it has from 
time immemorial been connected with the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul, and its clergyman has 
always been “ vicar” to the dean and chapter of 
the metropolitan church; indeed, it is one of the 
few original ‘“‘vicarages,” and was not of the 
number of those which the hand of the spoiler has 





reduced from their former dignity. There is little 
doubt that the greater part of the parish was 
formerly the possession of the great chapter of 
St. Paul’s. Dean Milman, in his most interesting 
book, “Annals of St. Paul’s,” says, ‘At what 
period certain lands were so attached and the 
manors described in the Domesday separated 
from the rest....is unknown. There is reason 
to believe that this arrangement was begun if not 
completed before the Conquest.” 

The situation of these prebendal estates is then 
given, and of these nine are situated in the parish 
of Willesden. Older chronicles narrate that these 
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lands were bestowed by King Athelstan on the 
church of St. Paul’s as a thank-offering to 
Almighty God for his great victory over the Danes 
and their confederates at a place called Brunnen- 
burgh, of which Sir J. Mackintosh, in his History 
of England, says, ‘‘ The situation is unknown; the 
renown of this battle has preserved the remem- 
brance of it in the legends of the defeated Scan- 
dinavians.” It seems to me most probable that 
the land given was the very site of the battle, and 
that the name of Brondesbury is the modern name 
for “ Brunnenburgh.” It was a consequence of 
the great power which this victory brought to 
Athelstan that it justified him in changing his 
title from this date, 938 A.D., to the King of Eng- 
land instead of King of Britain. 

It appears from the old chronicles that a small 
wooden church was standing in the midst of the 
dense wood which stretched nearly as far as the 
Chilterns from the confines of the old London, of 
which wood the old parish of Willesden formed a 
part. This old building, erected doubtless for the 
use of the few swineherds who lived in this dis- 
trict, was succeeded in Norman times by a stone 
structure of which remains are still extant in the 
grand old Norman fort of Purbeck marble and 
various pieces of Norman masonry which were 
found in 1872 imbedded in an outer wall now 
pulled down. These are preserved as relics of the 
old church in the present vestry. 

Some very ancient and interesting documents 
have been exhumed from the great mass accumu- 
lated in the treasury of St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
throw light on the history of our old parish church 
and its connection with the cathedral. Among 
these is a very curious Latin petition, dated a.p. 
1368, addressed by the then vicar and parishioners 
of Wilsdon to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, 
complaining of the disgracefully ruinous state of 
their church, and appealing to them to repair walls, 
roof, and windows, and reminding them of their 
promises and their duty. 

They state that the chancel and altar are in such 
a filthy and damaged condition that no religious 
rite or service can be celebrated or performed, and 
that the parishioners are reasonably grieved and 
annoyed at the treatment which they have received 
at the hands of the dean and chapter, who are 
chief owners of the land and of the tythes in the 
parish. 

I suppose some notice was taken of the appeal, 
and some repairs effected. Indeed, judging by 
the inventory of church goods and furniture sup- 
plied by the churchwardens in the second year of 
Edward v1, the church must have been well fur- 
nished with all the accessories for worship accord- 
ing to the Roman use then prevailing. But for 
all this I believe the church was indebted to the 
voluntary offerings of the worshippers attracted to 
the church. It would seem that in medizval times 
three sanctuaries were on this side of London the 
objects of peculiar veneration, the three being 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Kensington; St. John’s Priory, 
Kelebourne ; and ‘‘the shrine of Our Ladye at 
Wilsdon.” Large companies of worshippers, it is 
recorded, came out from London to Wilsdon to 
pay their devotions and offer their gifts to a black 





image of the Virgin, which was supposed to have 
the power of working miracles, and thereby had 
established a great reputation, and no doubt 
had brought ample funds into the church ex- 
chequer. 

It may interest the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” to know that this is alluded to in the 
homily ‘fon the perils of idolatry” (Part 3). 
‘Where one saint hath images in divers places 
the same saint hath divers names thereof, most 
like to the Gentiles. When you hear of Our Lady 
of Walsingham, Our Lady of Ipswich, Our Lady 
of Wilsdon, and such other, what is it but an 
imitation of the Gentile idolaters ?” etc. 

In the second year of King Edward vi the men 
of Wilsdon and the men of Walsingham were 
ordered to bring their images to London in order 
that they should be burnt. It would seem that 
the Wilsdon image was burnt, and the shrine and 
aisle containing the shrine were destroyed. The 
men of Walsingham burnt a duplicate of their 
image and preserved the original, which was re- 
established in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
again was supposed to exercise its former mira- 
culous powers ! 

Preachers and dramatists alike in the early 
period of the English Reformation allude to the 
terrible scenes which often ensued on the pil- 


‘grimages to the shrines. The pilgrims were fre- 


quently assaulted and robbed on their way by the 
lawless inhabitants of the densely wooded country 
around, and too often what was intended for a 
religious observance became the excuse for revelry 
and excess, until at length they were put down by 
the authority of Government. 

The shrine in Wilsdon Church is named in the 
interlude of the four Ps, a satirical dialogue 
between a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a 
Pedlar, by Thomas Heywood, published in 1549. 
The Palmer is enumerating his visits to various 
sacred places, and among them he says he was 


** At Crome, at Wilsdon, and at Muswell, 
At Seynt Rychard and Saint Roke (Roche), 
And at our Ladye that standeth in the oke.” 


Erasmus, in his witty colloquy, ‘The Pilgrimage 
for Religion’s sake,” gives us a vivid picture of 
the two most celebrated of our English shrines. 
The black colour and the material of the old 
images carries our minds back into very remote 
ages and into Oriental forms of worship. 

Canon Rock in his work on religious sym- 
bolism says, “‘ Black is a natural symbol of pro- 
fundity, that which is mentally and physically 
obscure!” The Empress Eudocia, wife of Theo- 
docius 11, and Pulcheria, her sister-in-law, after 
the council of Ephesus in 431 A.D., was it is 
believed the first to set up an image of the Virgin 
Mary nursing her Divine Child. 

Evidently the Wilsdon shrine was popular 
among the citizens of London, for one Father 
Donald, a Scotch friar, in the early days of 
Wyckliffe, in a sermon says, ‘“‘ Ye men of London, 
gang on yourselves with your wives to Wilsdon in 
the devil’s name, or else keep them at home with 
you in sorrow.” Examinations also held before 
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Archbishop Arundel show us the increasingly hos- 
tile spirit which was then felt against these pil- 
grimages. Fitzjames, Bishop of London, a man 
of narrow intellect and virulent temper, tried in 
vain to repress this growing feeling. 

Dean Colet, friend of Erasmus, and founder of 
St. Paul’s School, was also roused in spirit against 
these pilgrimages, and was only saved from pun- 
ishment by the prudence of his friend Archbishop 
Warham, of Canterbury. 

One Elizabeth Simpson, a few months before 
the death of Henry vir, was punished for using 
very plain but unpolite words about “ our Lady 
of Wilsdon” and the worship at her shrine, and 
was condemned by the Bishop of London to do 
open penance and confession of her sin. 

Some years later (1530) the spirit of the 

Reformation was more widely spread, and one 
Dr. Crome, under examination for heretical 
opinions before a bench of bishops, said, ‘‘I will 
saye ageyne, doo your dewtye, and then your 
devotion. First, I saye, doe those thynges the 
wyche God hath commanded to be done, the 
whyche are dedys of pytye, for those shall be re- 
quyred of thy hande agayne. When thou comest 
at the day of judgement He wyll not saye unto 
thee, ‘Why wentest thou not to Wilsdon a pyl- 
grymage ?’ but He will saye unto thee, ‘I was an 
hungred, and Thou gavest me no meat; I was 
nakyd, and Thou gavest me no clothys,’ and soch 
lyke.” 
. But the end of all this image devotion was not 
far distant. Hollinshed thus writes, seven years 
later: ‘‘ In September, by the speciall motion of 
the Lord Cromwell, all the notable images unto 
the which were made anie especiall pilgrimage 
and offerings were utterly taken awaie, as the 
images of Walsingham, Ipswich, Worcester, the 
Ladie of Wilsdon, with many others. The images 
of our Lady of Walsingham, Ipswich, and Wils- 
don were brought up to London with all the 
jewels that hung about them, and divers other 
images, both in England and Wales, whereunto 
anie common pilgrimage was made for avoiding 
of idolatry, all which were burnt at Chelsea by the 
Lord Privy Seal.” 

In an interesting article in the 11th part of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
written by Mr. Waller and read by him at a meet- 
ing held at Willesden, he concludes his account 
of a pilgrimage to our Lady of Wilsdon with these 
words, ‘‘ Let the day end in gambling with dice 
and roulette and some drunkenness and noisy 
mirth, and you have a picture of what is com- 
mon enough now and must have been common 
enough in times past of a pilgrimage for religion’s 
sake.” * 

In the life of Latimer, by the Rev. R. Demaus, 
it is stated that in 1527 John Bilney, the reformer 
and martyr, ‘‘ preached in Wilsdon, Chelsea, and 
Kensington, then pleasant suburban villages, in 
Ipswich and in various parts of his native diocese 
of Norwich.” During the next century Puritanism 





* Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, writes: “‘ ‘Our Lady of Wilsdon 
praye for me,’ some which reckon themselves as small fools write them 
rolls of half an hour long to praye after that manner.” 





was paramount in the parish, and from an old 
Jacobian square pew it is recorded that the great 
Protector often listened to the lengthy sermons 
of the chaplain of Francis Roberts, of Neasden, 
who seems to have been appointed pro-vicar, the 
vicar himself having probably been driven from 
his benefice. 

In the year 1628 Thomas Gyffard was the Vicar 
of Willesden, and in one of the registers he 
notes that on the burial of a child of Sir 
William Roberts, of Neasden, Sir William paid 
nothing for the child’s christening or burying, 
that he offered but a penny for his lady’s church- 
ing, and but twopence for burying in the church. 
In face of fifteen shillings paid in 1611 for the 
same privilege, one can appreciate the indigna- 
tion of the vicar at the meanness of the owner of 
Neasden, who, however, seems to have had the 
grace to feel the vicar’s satire, though his mode 
of showing it was on a par with the act itself, for 
when Sir William had the register in his own 
hands—and he seems to have kept it for five 
years—he blotted out the vicar’s remarks, but—as 
my friend writes, to whom I am indebted for this 
story, and for much other useful information as to 
the church and parish generally—‘‘ While the 
knight’s blotting was done with ink that has 
almost totally faded, the original satire shows 
black through the lines by which the knight 
attempted to obliterate it.” 

The registers do not show that Wilsdon, though 
so near to London, was visited by the plague of 
1625, for only twelve deaths are entered as against 
fourteen in 1624. 

In 1644 the vicar, R. Clarke, died, or was pro- 
moted, and then the entries become irregular. 
Probably owing to the feeling between the Go- 
vernment and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
no vicar was appointed. In 1648 one Parkins 
was vicar, whose brother was chaplain to the 
Puritan Sir John Franklyn, m.p. for Middlesex. 

In 1653 Sir William Roberts, the chief lay land- 
lord in the parish—one of Cromwell’s lords, and 
a commissioner for the trial and execution of 
Charles 1—performed marriages as a justice of the 
peace, and kept the registers. Thomas Gyffard 
signs every page as “ Vicarius de Willesden,” and 
seems to have been somewhat pedantic, for he 
often uses Latin expressions. Clarke succeeded 
him, and died in 1644, just before the great rebel- 
lion. 

For ten years after his death the registers hardly 
notice any but members of the family of Roberts, 
Sir William having in 1653 started a secular record 
in the parish registers, appointing a tailor as 
registrar. At the Restoration a fresh hand is 
visible, and children’s baptisms are noted, and not 
merely their births. 

Parkins, who was vicar during the Rebellion, 
was spoken of by the Parliamentary commissioners 
“as a singularly godly preacher of the Gospel,” 
and in 1652 an increase of £50 per annum was 
voted to his salary, though there is no proof he 
ever received it. 

After him one Francis Chamberlain was vicar, 
and he was followed by William Hawkins, who 
seems to have been vicar for fifty-nine years. His 
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favourite mottoes he inscribes in the register, 
1694. :— 

‘* Nisi quietus enim nihil beatus est.”—Epic Mor. 

kad piodrorimetoOa jovxdev.—1 Thess. iv. II. 


He married Mary Roberts, a sister of the last 
Neasden Roberts, and was buried in the chancel 
His curate, Thomas Knight, married Eleanor, 
another sister of Roberts. Hawkins died in 1730, 
and was followed by Thomas Hillman. 

Some later vicars were men of eminence in their 
time—as, for example, Dr. Fly and Dr. Knapp 
(sub-dean of St. Paul’s). The late Dean Close 
was for some time curate of Willesden. 

The church was altered (not improved) in 1850, 
and again in 1872 great additions were made to it 
by the rebuilding of the north aisle with vestry and 
transept. There are many most interesting and 
handsome memorials; all the windows which are 
stained are recent gifts and are the works of Clay- 
ton and Bell, Hughes, Hardman, and Heaton, But- 
ler and Baynes. 

The pulpit is to the memory of a parishioner, 
the lectern to that of Sir H. Holland, Bart., while 
the sacrarium and baptistery are full of separate 
memorials and gifts of friends of the Finch family, 
Lady Mason, and Baroness de Kantzow, and 
others. The greater part of the church is of the 
perpendicular period, but there are some pillars in 
the nave of the same date as those in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

The situation of the church, its churchyard with 
its noble trees is very attractive. The old sanctus 
bell still hangs in the tower, and bears the 
inscription ‘‘ Sancta Maria ora pro nobis.” One 
of the old masers, a cup which was formerly used 
at “ brydeales,” and named in an old inventory 
of the church’s furniture and goods, is believed to 
exist, and is used as a chalice in the celebration of 
Holy Communion. 

There is no doubt that much of the unwritten 
history of our country is contained in the build- 
ings, and especially in the churches of our various 
parishes. ‘The registers of our parishes are alsoa 
very fertile source of information, and by their 
curious entries help to throw light on the events 
of the days to which they refer. It is remarkable 
that during the sad time of civil wars and the 
consequently unsettled state of the country the 
parish registers seem with few exceptions to have 
been carelessly kept, and this applies to the Wil- 
lesden Church registers. 

Our parochial registers begin about the year 
1550, and have been kept with more or less 
regularity since that date. Very curious are 
some of the entries that occur, interspersed here 
and there with remarks by the clergyman for the 
time being. Extracts of wills, with the names of 
trustees to whom property for the benefit of the 
poor was bequeathed, often find a place in our 
registers. Meteorological facts, such as hard 
winter, long frost, continuous rain, are also men- 
tioned. Collections made for sufferers from fire, 
political troubles, especially French Protestant 


| refugees, are also duly entered, and all help to add 





to the interest of these parish records. The monu- 
ments of the church, again, are and have been 
from time to time most valuable as sources of 
legal and historical information, and this is a very 
strong argument in favour of their careful preser- 
vation, even though from an artistic or structural 
point of view they may have little to recommend 
them. 

One brass near the pulpit is to the memory of 
Edmunde Roberts, of Neasden, and of his two 
wives. He died June, 1585. The epitaph is 
curious :— 


“* Happye was he that lyeth heere 
In bloode, in matche, and progenye ; 
Who lived three and threescore yeare, 
And Iayde hym down in peace to dye. 
Who long before the poore sustain’d, 
In tyme of their greate lack and neede. 
His joye was such he thought all gained 
To comforthe them in worde and deede. 


And when his soule did seeke release 
From being bounde with fleshy chayne, 
In praseing God he did not cease 

With happye faith to live againe. 

So lyke a lamb he went away, 

And left good land unto his sonne, 
Who long may live the poor do pray, 
And house do keepe as he hath done.” 


Another brass is very interesting, namely, one 
of a vicar, John Lichfield, A.D. 1545, and some 
later Elizabethan and Jacobean specimens are 
well worthy of inspection. A mural tablet to 
the memory of Richard Paine, gentleman pen- 
sioner to five princes—Henry vil, Edward v1, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and James 1, is 
a particularly fine piece of sculpture, highly 
wrought and finished; and the tablet to the 
memory of Sir J. Franklyn, Puritan member 
for Middlesex, is a lengthy record of his many 
virtues, and ending with this terse application, 
‘“« Reader, these things it behoved thee to learn of 
him. Farewell.” A blue stone slab to the 
memory of General Otway, of the time of Queen 
Anne, reads like a piece of very tough laudatory 
history of one valued probably more highly after 
than before his death. 

The parish ‘church of Wilsdon” no doubt in 
great measure owed its safety during the troublous 
times of the Commonwealth and the Rebellion to 
the fact that the main care of the building was in 
the hands of Puritan owners, who naturally were 
anxious to preserve the tablets and monuments 
which belonged to their families. 

Willesden (Wilsdon of old spelling) is very 
accessible from London, being close to the Neas- 
den station of the Baker Street and Harrow line 
of the Metropolitan railway. The parish has most 
rapidly increased since the formation of the great - 
junction station near Harlesden. There are now 
seven districts with their separate churches in the 
parish, which in 1861 only contained about 4,500 
inhabitants. This year (1883) the population is 
about 30,000. 








H.M.S. CONWAY, 


SCHOOL-SHIP FOR MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS. 


“\7OU don’t suppose, sir, that her Majesty’s 
vessels were built to be converted into 
school-ships!” was the somewhat ungra- 

cious answer given to T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.p. 

for Liverpool, when he applied to the Admiralty 

for the loan of one of England’s old wooden walls, 
to be converted into a training ship for young 
officers. A little consideration, however, soon 
convinced the authorities that no possible appro- 
priation could be better than that intended to be 
made of “ Britannia’s bulwarks,” and Sir John 

Pakington, the First Lord of the Admiralty, placed 

the Conway, twenty-eight-gun frigate, at the dis- 

posal of the Mercantile Marine Service Association 

of Liverpool in the summer of 1859. 

Ever since succeeding Ministers of the Crown 
and Princes of the Blood have vied with each other 
in supporting the institution then founded, and 
both the “proud Duke” of Somerset and the 
‘sailor Duke” of Edinburgh have at various times 
inspected the ship and distributed the prizes— 
the custom indeed being for some Cabinet Minister 
or great noble to perform this office when circum- 
stances hinder the First Lord of the Admiralty 
from coming to discharge what is now regarded 
as one of his special duties. 

Two years after the first ship was obtained it 
was found that she was too small, and the Win- 
chester, fifty-one-gun frigate, was lent by the 
Admiralty to supersede her, retaining, however, 
the old name, now well known. Years rolled 
on, and again the existing Conway was too small; 
so again the old movement took place, and the 
Nile, ninety guns and two decks, became the Con- 
way, the other ship reverting to her former name of 
Winchester. What’s in a name? may be very well 
to ask. Buttheanswerisready. There is a great 
deal in a name so far as the Conway is concerned, 
and all connected with the institution are proud 
of bearing it, as may be seen in many a closely- 
pulled boat-race or when they are hard-pushed in a 
“scrimmage” of football. ‘The flagging energies 
of the athletes are revived by the shout of their 
assembled shipmates, ‘“‘ Up with her, Conways!” 
‘Up with her!” the boast of the football and other 
teams being that they are “‘ never beaten,” or if they 
are, they don’t knowit! During summer boat-races 
are frequent on the river, one crew often challeng- 
ing another if no outsider is to be found, while at 
cricket the various elevens are always engaged, 
either at their own recreation field or that of 
others, on every half-holiday. 

Once each year there is a grand athletic fes- 
tival lasting two days, with all sorts of racing, 
jumping, and swimming, for all ages and sizes. 
Bands playing, flags fluttering, beauty gazing, and 
prizes to be won, give much zest to the /ér., 
and out of 180 cadets hardly anv are unentered 
for some one of the numerous “ events” ! 





The school authorities promote by all means 
this healthy outdoor amusement, holding the 
view that boys who p/ay hard out of school work 
hard in school, an opinion justified by results, for 
the average of merit in a@// classes, with a// boys, 
is a very high one. 

Being a technical school, it might be supposed 
that general education was possibly overlooked ; 
but such is not the case, as can be seen in a 
moment by a glance at the ‘School Routine,” 
where we find enumerated, “English grammar, 
reading, composition, and dictation and writing ; 
history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry; trigonometry, navigation, and nauti- 
cal astronomy; chart-drawing, meteorology, mag- 
netism, and deviation of compasses; French and 
Latin”? Freehand and water-colour drawing are 
also taught. 

It might be supposed that the foregoing was 
quite enough to occupy all the time available. 
But in addition there is what is termed “‘ nautical” 
work on two afternoons in each week—reefing, 
furling, and setting sails; sending up and down 
yards, masts, and rigging ; not to mention the 110 
different knots, bends, splices, and hitches, etc., 
etc., which are expected to be known by the prac- 
tical sailor, the A.B. of merchant ships. 

Different days have their allotted work, and the 
great variety of sedentary and active study leaves 
no time for anything to weary, the consequence 
being that the very high average of sixty-one per 
cent. of merit is obtained throughout all studies 
by all pupils, a result reflecting credit on the 
system as well as the scholastic staff, although 
attributable in part also to the fact that all pupils 
admitted are carefully selected, both as regards 
physique and character, the committee resolutely 
setting their faces against accepting any boy who 
cannot produce satisfactory proof of soundness in 
both. 

The scholastic as well as executive staff reside 
on board, and one result of this is, that from the 
chaplain downwards all are brought continually in 
contact with their pupils, and become acquainted 
with them in their leisure as well as working 
hours, at their play as well as at their studies. 
Cordial relations exist between pupils and mas- 
ters; the whole being, in fact, like one family; 
although also, like families, not without their little 
troubles occasionally! Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the harmony is complete. There are three 
free evenings in each week on which there is no 
school, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and 
on each of these there is always something doing 
in the way of amusement—rehearsing for a con- 
cert or minstrel entertainment under some of the 
masters’ guidance being a very favourite occupa- 
tion, both to those who take parts and those who 
listen to criticise. Some evenings are filled by 
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what are called ‘‘lanterns,” being illustrated lec- 
tures by the head master, who has been twenty- 
three years on board, and who is a most accom- 
plished man in every way, making clear the 
most recondite theory of tides or hurricanes to 
the youngest intelligence, or convulsing his au- 
dience with laughter at humorous poetry of 
his own composing, or conveying the facts of 
electricity or chemistry with a clearness and pre- 
cision which is envied by all who listen.* 

‘“‘ Saturday evenings” are, however, a ‘‘ speci- 
ality.” In turn the captain, chaplain, or masters 
undertake to provide entertainment of some kind. 
At one time it may be a series of songs and recita- 
tions by friends from the shore (young ladies and 
others), under the patronage of the captain’s wife, 
who lives on board. At another, some well-known 
and popular clergyman lectures on ‘‘ temperance ” 
or kindred subjects, clothing noble thoughts with 
burning words. And yet again some far traveller 
recounts his wondrous tales. 

The great event of the year, however, is the 
‘prize distribution,” in June or July. All Liver- 
pool holds fe, the Mayor and the leading 
citizens coming on board, together with from 
one to two thousand of the beauty and fashion 
of the city. And well may they do so, for there 
are few finer sights to be found anywhere than 
the Conway on a fine “ prize-day.” The ship her- 
self gaily decked and scrupulously clean, the gay 
dresses of the ladies, the bright faces and glancing 
uniforms of the cadets as they circulate amongst 
their friends, the magnificent awning tent erected 
on the upper decks, with tiers of seats, festoons 
of flags and banners, wreaths of fresh flowers, 
bands of music, and the great crowd of fashion- 
ably-attired people, all make up a scene almost 
unique. ‘The day usually closes with a banquet 
at the Town Hall to some hundreds of the leading 
people, including, of course, the ‘‘ First Lord,” or 
whoever may have given the prizes. 

Although, of course, the chief interest of such 
a scene is in the living actors, the prizes them- 
selves are not to be despised, for their aggregate 
value touches £100, without counting the two 
beautiful and costly gold medals, one given by 
her most gracious Majesty, and the other by 
the ship. That given by the Queen is consi- 
dered ¢he prize of the school, and is given by her 
Majesty’s own command to the boy who presents 
the qualitiés which, in her opinion, should make 
the finest sailor—namely, ‘‘ cheerful submission to 
superiors, self-respect, and independence of cha- 
racter; kindness and protection to the weak, 
readiness to forgive offence,.desire to conciliate 
the differences of others, and, above all, fearless 
devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness.” 

The mode of election is for the masters to select 
certain boys out of the school classes as most 
worthy. From them the captain selects not less 
than three, or more than five, and finally the 
cadets themselves vote for the one amongst the 
three (or five) whom they think most entitled to 
the honour, a process of weeding which ensures a 
thoroughly good and clever boy getting the medal, 
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* A word of praise is due to Captain Miller, whose genial bearing 


greatly aids in maintaining the discipline of the ship.—-Ep. L. H 





although he may not guz/e reach to her Majesty’s 
high standard in all cases. 

Besides the medal, her Majesty gives £35 and 
an inscribed pair of binocular glasses to the cadet 
who yearly enters the Royal Navy as midshipman, 
so that her interest in the success of the institution 
is a very warm and real one, constantly main- 
tained. 

The India Office gives appointments in the 
Bengal pilot service, reaching to the value of 
£1,200 per annum in the higher grades, and the 
Admiralty give six appointments yearly as mid- 
shipmen of the Royal Naval Reserve. The 
Trinity House, the Royal Geographical Society, 
and numerous individuals have endowed the 
school with funds for various prizes, the total of 
which is very considerable, and, as the whole sum 
is disbursed every year, the prizes are both nume- 
rous and valuable intrinsically, although the dis- 
tinction of obtaining them is what is chiefly 
coveted, for out of 160 or 180 picked boys, those 
who are at the top must needs be able fellows. 

Young gentlemen join at various ages from 
twelve to sixteen, and remain generally from two 
to four years, according to age at entry, the 
course of two years entitling a boy toa certificate, 
which, by order of the Board of Trade, enables 
him to count ove year as sea time out of the four 
years now indispensable before passing for 
“‘second mate,” which is the lowest grade of 
officer’s certificate. 

The class of boys joining is a very good one, 
for out of 222 who were borne on the books 
during the last school-year 28 per cent. were sons 
of clergy, doctors, lawyers, etc.; 21 per cent. were 
sons of landed gentry and farmers and others of 
no occupation ; 32 per cent. were sons of mer- 
chants, bankers, and commercial classes; 14 per 
cent. were sons of army, navy, and civil officers ; 
and 5 per cent. were sons of captains in merchant 
service, drawn from all the corners of the king- 
dom, and even from India and the Colonies. 
They are as a rule extremely well-behaved, active, 
and obedient. As they do everything for them- 
selves—except menial work—and for the ship, 
they soon develop a steady self-reliance, which is 
indeed a chief characteristic of the school; and 
being well fed, they are as strong and robust as 
possible, full of life and energy, produced by un- 
limited beef and pudding, a healthily diversified 
life, and much open-air exercise. If by chance 
any boy does not eat well, or shows other signs of 
illness, he is at once taken to the matron in the 
‘sick bay,” as it is called, and, if need be, the 
doctor’s help is immediately obtained. So healthy, 
however, are the boys as a whole, that out of the 
1,713 who have been enrolled since the founding 
of the school there have been only five deaths, two 
of which were from accidents. Every precaution 
is taken to ensure immunity from both disease and 
accident. For the one, notices are placed on each 
boy’s chest-lid calling attention to certain requi- 
sites, and a close supervision is exercised as well ; 
while to avoid accident nets are placed round each 
mast, and an officer of watch is always on the 
alert to prevent any too violent play. No boy is 
forced to mount the rigging; if he cannot go 
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alone in reasonable time his friends are told of 
it, and he may be removed, unless it is desired to 
retain him on board for the school education 
alone. There being no compulsion to go to sea, 
advantage is sometimes, though rarely, taken of 
this privilege. It is not everywhere, however, 
that a superior general education can be got 
for fifty guineas, including uniforms and books, 
so it seldom happens that boys, if not going to 
sea, are removed till they enter business. 

While due importance is given to religious 
training, there is perfect freedom of conscience 
to all. None but Roman Catholics are exempted 
from joining in public worship, and they go to 
their own church on shore. The practice of pri- 
vate prayer at the hammock-side being part of the 
routine entirely precludes any of that scoffing and 
caddish impertinence which once prevailed in pub- 
lic schools. At a given order all kneel down to- 
gether by their hammocks, and if any finish 
before others they rise quietly and seat themselves 
till all have finished, both morning and evening. 
There is no more impressive sight than to see.the 
vast dormitory on the orlop deck suddenly hushed 
in prayer, froma babel of voices almost deafening ; 
and 160 or 180 young forms reverently on their 
knees before their Maker. If anything can induce 
serious thought that sight will surely do it. A good 
story is told of Sir James Anderson which bears 
upon this question. When he first went to sea he 
joined a ship where the men in the forecastle re- 
spected the boy on his knees and did not molest 
him, amongst their number being one who took 
a special intérest in the boy as a countryman, and 


GRACE 


A MONG the first objects which attract atten- 
1 tion on entering the Fisheries Exhibition at 

South Kensington is the boat in which Grace 
Darling and her father made their memorable 
voyage. The heroic story, so often told, is thus 
again recalled to mind. We reproduce, by special 
permission, a portrait of the heroine, from a small 
book lately published, ‘“‘ Grace Darling: her True 
Story, from Unpublished Papers in possession of 
her Family.” (Hamilton.) The narrative has at 
various times been embellished with so many in- 
accuracies that we take this opportunity of giving 
an authoritative account. 

‘* More than forty years have passed over since 
the wreck of the steamship Forfarshire. The 
story has been often told of her leaving Hull for 
Dundee with boilers defective from the outset, 
and above forty passengers on board, beside her 
crew; Of her attaining to the north of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, when obstinacy itself could force 
her no further; and, driven back by a gale, she 
struck upon a point of rock at the western extrem- 
ity of the Big Harker, one of the group called the 
Farne Islands. As often has it been told how the 





_ bed prayerless. 


rejoiced in the name of “‘ Scotch Bob.” All went 
well till they reached Calcutta, and another sailor 
was shipped for the voyage home, whose name 
was ‘“‘ English Bob,” to distinguish him from the 
other. Young Anderson kneeled down as usual to 
pray at night, when all of a sudden a boot was 
thrown at him, and then another, till he had to 
rise, by ‘‘ English Bob,” who took offence at what 
he called ‘“ canting humbug.” ‘Scotch Bob,” 
hearing the noise, came to the rescue of his com- 
patriot, and there was a fight, the Scotchman 
getting the best of it. Next night young Anderson 
was afraid to kneel down as usual, and turned into 
Presently out he was pulled and 
planted on the deck by his former defender, 
“Scotch Bob,” who shook him and said, ‘‘ You 
little rascal, do you think I am going to fight for 
you and then see you act thus? If you are not 
afraid of your Maker’s anger I’!] make you afraid 
of mine, so out you come and say your prayers !” 
Happily Conway boys have nothing of this sort 
to contend with, and it is earnestly hoped that 
they may long continue the habit learned on 
board, whether there be any one to fight for them 
or not. Certain it is that they will often be 
tempted in many ways, and the good habit of their 
boyhood will greatly help them to stand when 
otherwise they would be sure to fall. 

Enough has been said to show that on the 
Mersey floats a magnificent two-decker doing 
better work than she ever did before, on service 
in the Baltic or elsewhere—albeit ‘ her Majesty's 
vessels were not built to be turned into school- 
ships.” 


DARLING. 





keeper of Longstone Lighthouse and his young 
daughter put off in their boat to the rescue of 
nine of the passengers and crew, all that remained 
alive with the wreck. Grace Darling hearing the 
cries of the shipwrecked in the midst of the storm 
and thereupon appealing to her father has been 
much dwelt upon ; although the wreck in a direct 


. line was a full half-mile from the lighthouse, and 


the northern gale must have carried any sound 
another way. Most writers have made Grace 
Darling and her father row back their boat with 
all the saved nine at once; yet among the many 
endeavours to magnify a deed which has no need 
of fiction one thing has generally been left un- 
recorded, which, while it lessens the work the two 
had to accomplish, materially enhances the risk 
they ran. On leaving the lighthouse the boat 
had to pass southward through an opening be- 
tween the Longstone and the next island, called 
the Bluecaps, before it gained the shelter afforded 
by the Bluecaps and the Harker, which lay east 
and west in an almost continuous line between the 
Longstone and the wreck ; and without this shelter 
the feat of the Darlings would have been impos- 
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sible. When they dared the exposed passage at 


starting their boat went before the gale, but on 

returning had to be rowed against it ; and William 

Darling put off with his daughter, both knowing 
ee 
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that, unaided, tney could not regain their home, 

but calculating upon some of the survivors of the 

wreck having strength enough left to help in 

rowing back.” 

Before the end of the month in which the 
event happened a letter was sent from the Trinity 
House, by direction of the Board, requesting the 
lighthouse-keeper to furnish for their informa- 
tion a detailed statement of the circumstances. 
Three copies of his reply, in his own hand, have 
been preserved. The alterations are slight that 
would make his letter grammatically correct, but 
they would spoil it. Punctuation excepted, it is 
here given as written by him, and appended to his 
private journal :— 

‘* Being requested by J. Herbert, Esq., Sect¥., Trinity H., 
London, for a Detailed account of what was Done by My 


Daughter and myself on the 7th of Sept*., ’38, followes the 
Answer to. 

‘* Dear Sir,—In answer to your request of 29 Ult. have to 
state that on the Morning of the 7th September, it Blowing 
Gale with rain from the North, my Daughter and me being 
Both on the alert before high water securing things out of 
Doors,* one quarter before five my Daughter observed a 





* At the Farne Islands, where the tide is twenty minutes later than at 
London Bridge, it was high water on the 7th of September, 1838, at 
4-13 a.m. 








Vessel on the Harkers rock ; but owing to the Darkness, and 
sprey going over her, could not observe any person on the 
Wreck although the Glass was Incessantly applied, untill 
near 7 o’clock, when the tide being fallen we observed three 
or four Men upon the rock : we agreed that if we could get 
to them some of them would be able to assist us back, with- 
out which we could not return; and having no Idea of a 
Possibility of a Boat coming from North Sunderland, we 
amediately Launched our Boat, and was Enabled to gain the 
rock where we found 8 men and 1 women, which I judged 
rather two many to take at once in the state of Weather: 
therefore took the Women and four Men to the Longstone: 
two of them returned with me and succeeded in bringing the 
remainder, In all 9 persons, safely to the Longstone about 9 
o’clock : afterward the Beat from N. Sunderland arrived and 
found three Lifeless Bodies, Viz. 1 man & 2 Children, which 
they carried to the High rock, and came to the Longstone 
with great Difficulty, and had to Lodge in the Barracks two 
Days & Nights, with scant provisions, No beds nor cloths to 
change them with. 
** Your Most Obedt. Servant, WM. DARLING.” 


Grace Darling did not row with her father to 
the wreck the second time. Then, there were 
able men to take her place, and she could better 
be employed in aiding her mother to tend the 
three who remained at the Longstone, more espe- 
cially the woman, mother of the two children who 
had been left dead upon the rock. As the tide 
was falling, it is to be supposed that the row 
along the lee side of the sheltering rocks was 
easier the second time than the first, so that Grace 
had the worst of it; and the whole nine did not 
the less owe their lives to her intrepidity because 
in case of the latter four the debt was an indirect 
one. 

Had the exploit of Grace Darling always been 





GRACE DARLING’S FATHER. 


described as rationally as in the letter of her own 
father, perhaps travellers would less often have 
been surprised by a disposition among the boat- 
men of the neighbouring coast to depreciate it. 
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These boatmen are familiar with the waters and 
islands; they have contended with seas through 
which no man could row with only a daughter’s 
aid, let the two be ever so devoted and coura- 
geous; and when such men see inflated descrip- 
tions of impossible achievements, some allowance 
may be made if they run to an opposite extreme. 

Grace Darling was not a large, robust woman, 
but under five feet three inches high and other- 
wise proportionate. When they reached the place 
of wreck, the father had to spring upon the rock 
to prevent the whole of those on it from crowding 
into his boat, and induced four of them to await its 
coming again. Left to manage the boat alone, 
Grace Darling had need enough of the shelter 
which the rock could furnish; and to her father it 
must have been a more trying moment when he 
thus quitted her, than even when the boat was 
first launched. 

The North Sunderland boatmen who reached 
the Harker’s rock an hour after the last of the 
Forfarshire’s survivors had been taken to the 
Longstone well merit remembrance. Even they 
found it no light task to gain the Longstone, 
and the nature of a storm which kept these 
boatmen for a couple of days upon the island 
is beyond question. 

The part borne by William Darling has been 
sometimes subordinated in the praise awarded to 
his daughter. The portrait we give is from a 
photograph taken at a late date. 

We need not repeat the subsequent incidents of 
Grace Darling’s life. The following letter, written 
in reply to a lady who, having lost a friend by the 
wreck of the Forfarshire, sent to the Longstone a 
present of books, and therewith a series of in- 
quiries, will suffice to show the kind of home in 
which this spirit of heroism was nurtured :— 





‘* Longstone Light House, Jan. 25th, 1839. 

Dear MapAM,—I received yours on Monday 2ist, dated 
27th ult., with the books, for which we beg to return our 
most sincere thanks. I felt very much for you when you 
mentioned the loss of your late friend, but we must put our 
trust in God, as he is all sufficient and knows best. You 
mentioned coming to see the rock on which the Forfarshire 
was lost, which has been done by many of the friends of the 
sufferers, You requested me to let you know whether I felt 
pleasure to be out in a rough sea, which I can assure you 
there is none, I think, to any person in their sober senses. I 
have seven apartments in the house to keep in a state fit to 
be inspected every day by Gentlemen, so that my hands are 
kept very busy that I never think the time long, but often too 
short. I have often had occasion to be in the boat with my 
father for want of better help, but never at the saving of any 
lives before, and I pray God may never be again. Since the 
loss of the Forfarshire, the Trinity Masters have appointed 
my brother, William Brooks, to assist my father, but as our 
boat requires three persons to work her in bad weather I 
may be again needed. I have been brought up on the 
Islands, learned to read and write by my parents, and knit, 
spin, and soe, or sew ; indeed I have no time to spare, but 
when I have been on the Main I am quite surprised to see 
people generally after what they call getting their day’s work 
done, they sit down, some to play at cards, which I do not 
understand, perhaps as well, for my father says they are some 
of the Devil’s books; others to read romances, novels and 
plays, which are books my father will not allow a place in 
our house, for he says they are throwing away time. Our 
books are principally Divinity ; the authors, Bishop Wilson, 
Willison, Boston, Milton, Hervey, Bunyan, Ambrose, 
Newton, Marshall, Cowper, Flavel, Baxter and others, with 
a good many of the Religious Tract Society’s Publications ; 
and Geography, History, Voyages and Travels, with Maps, 
so that Father can show us any part of the World, and give 
us a description of the people, manners and customs, so it is 
our own blame if we be ignorant of either what is done, or 
what ought to be done. You will perhaps be aware that our 
duty as Light-keepers requires one person to be in attendance 
. at this season almost every hour out of the 24, Sunday to 
Saturday. My confidence in so kind a letter and present will 

plead excuse for my freedom, and believe me, dear Madam, 


Your most obedt. Servant, 
G. H. Darutnc.” 
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GRACE DARLING'S TOMB AT RAMBOROUGH. 
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A Romantic Story. 


During the recent hearing of a case in the Court of Mr. 


Justice Kay, there sat as an eager and interested observer of 


its proceedings, a lady whose peculiar though slightly faded 
beauty did not fail to attract the observation even of unim- 
pressionable lawyers, and whose life has been one of romantic 
and unusual incident. She has scarcely yet outlived her 
youth, and retains some of that remarkable beauty which in 
her early years brought even princes to her feet. - 

When a young girl, living with her parents in India, a 
Native prince became enamoured of hercharms. Her father, 
a gentleman of English descent and connections, was, or had 
been, the young prince’s tutor, and his daughter had been 
trained with all the care of a Christian home, and had been 
especially taught to admire the British character and to love 
the British queen. When she had but just entered on her 
teens, her resolute admirer, who had now become the Rajah 
of Kuppoorthala, sought her hand in marriage. But her 
parents, properly regarding her youth and the perils of the 
position to which it was sought to raise her, could not be 
prevailed on to consent. 

This was just before the outbreak of the great Indian 
Mutiny, and that saddest of all rebellions brought the rajah’s 
opportunity both for love and war. The young lady’s father 
had left his home to render prompt service in the cause of 
loyalty, and for some days after his departure all was excite- 
ment and alarm. It was a matter of no small conjecture and 
anxiety as to the part the young rajah would take; and his 
fidelity to the British Crown seems to have been for a brief 
period in suspense. At this critical moment he determined 
to renew his appeal for the hand of the young beauty. Ar- 
riving with an imposing pageant at the house of her father, 
of whom nothing had been heard for some days, and about 
whose safety there was intense anxiety, the rajah presented 
nimself to the mother of the young lady, telling her that upon 
her answer depended the course that he and his army would 
take in relation to the mutiny. In vain the mother pleaded 
the absence of her husband and her own crushing anxieties— 
the answer was required there and then, and upon it was to 
depend the rajah’s immediate action. It was given as he 
desired, and he fully redeemed his pledge. With all his 
energy he threw himself into the British cause, with a valour 
and success which by no means passed unrecognised. 

In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for May we have a gorgeous de- 
scription of the great durbar at Lahore, held by Sir John 
Lawrence on his arrival in India, after his appointment as 
Governor-General. At that durbar—one of the most splen- 
did and imposing events in Indian history—the Raiah of 
Kuppoorthala received from the hands of the Governor- 
General the Order of the Star of India ‘“‘ in recognition of his 
distinguished services, as well as his personal worth.” Little 
was it suspected how much the charms of a young girl had 
determined his loyalty and inspired his courage. The young 
lady’s father never returned to his house, but the pledge had 
been faithfully fulfilled on the one side, and it was faithfully 
kept on the other, The young girl at the age of fourteen 
became the Randée of Kuppoorthala, the marriage being 
solemnised according to the rites of the Presbyterian Church, 
to which the parents belonged, as well as those of the religion 
of the rajah ; and the entrance of the young ranée into the 
territory of her husband was one of the utmost grandeur ; 
her presents being exhibited and her titles proclaimed with 
every conceivable pomp and pageantry. 

For several years the young ranée lived in the affections of 
her lord, and maintained an irreproachable influence in his 
State. But she was guilty of an unpardonable sin ; she bore 
to him three daughters in succession, and not one son, and 
for this greatest of crimes she had to be sacrificed. Regard 
for her safety compelled her flight and that of her little ones. 
Another took her place, from whom better things were hoped, 
and for the young wife and her children a provision by no 





means befitting a king was made by deed under the royal 
hand and seal. 

This deed of separation and divorce, bearing the strange 
hieroglyphics of the rajah and his durbar, was now produced 
in the court of Mr. Justice Kay, the defendant in the pro- 
ceedings being a late trustee of the deed, who was alleged to 
have misapplied the trust money. The case was in itself 
devoid of interest, and no one could have imagined that it 
was the sequel of a strange romance, or that the lady 
anxiously whispering to her solicitor, Mr. Learoyd, had been 
the heroine of such strange vicissitudes of fortune.— Zhe 
Globe. 





A Musical Anecdote.—In reference to the anecdote re- 
lating to Mrs. Wood, recorded by Mr. Purday in the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” for May, a correspondent denies the authenticity of 
the story, so far as she is concerned. It was taken from a 
Philadelphia paper, but an article in the ‘‘ United States 
Gazette” at the time says: ‘‘ The story ought to be true, 
because it has the advantage of age and frequent repetition. 
We remember that it was told of Mrs. Bartley, and of several 
other distinguished artistes. In the present case it may be 
due to truth, and to the feelings ofall parties, to say that there 
is not a word of truth in the story. The family of the gen- 
tleman have never seen Mrs. Wood at any time or place. 
The hospitality of that family is too well known to have it 
doubted that those who were invited to the house would be 
properly treated, and the character of Mrs. Wood is too well 
known to have it believed that, under any circumstances, she 
would submit even to the shade of disrespect, could there be 
found in our city any one to offer it.” In Mr. Purday’s ver- 
sion of the anecdote the name of the American citizen was 
not mentioned, but it seems that the story, while untrue as 
to Mrs. Wood, has been told of “ various other distinguished 
artistes.” 


Depth of Mines.—Keferring to the paragraph in the 
‘Leisure Hour” of April last, ‘‘ Deepest Mines in Eng- 
land and America,” these depths are now greatly exceeded. 
At Rosebridge Colliery, in the Wigan district, coal is being 
won at a depth of 815 yards from the surface. Recently 
at the Ashton Moss Colliery, Auldenshaw, near Manchester, 
the Great Mine, a seam of coal six feet thick has been 
reached at a depth of 895 yards from the surface, or, in- 
cluding the seam itself, 897 yards, equal to 2,691 feet. As 
far back as 1874 the Ashton Moss Colliery Company com- 
menced sinking operations with the view of finding the four- 
foot seam, which was being worked in other parts of the 
coal-field. At a depth of 450 yards the mine was proved, 
but not being of good quality the proprietors now determined 
to sink the shaft 250 yards deeper, and, not having overtaken 
any coal of a workable character, orders were given to sink 
deeper ; and on Saturday, 5th of March, 1881, six years 
after the ground was broken, the workmen reached the great 
mine referred to. At a depth of 950 yards lies the Roger 
Mine, four feet thick, and below this are supposed to exist 
several workable seams of coal, including the Black Mine 
and the Cannel Mine, both of which are got at Ashton. In 
this case about sixty seams of coal were passed through too 
thin for working. The field that can be worked by the com- 
pany is about 2,000 acres, and when the working operations 
are fairly begun the mines are calculated to yield 2,000 tons 
per day, and plant is being put down with that view. In 
comparison with other pits, the Ashton Moss Pit is the 
deepest in England, the sinkings and borings having pene- 
trated to a depth of 1,050 yards, or 3,150 feet. Even these 
great depths are exeeeded on the Continent. The deepest 
perpendicular shaft at present existing is that of Adelbert, at 
Pristram, in Bohemia, which has reached the depth of 2,100 
métres, or 1,096 yards, though there are others not quite 
perpendicular which are deeper. The rock salt bore-hole at 
Sperenberg, near Berlin, was carried down 4,175 feet some 
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vears ago, and a coal mine at Viviers, Belgium, is now 3,542 
feet. Two other shafts in Belgium, at Gilly, are sunk to the 
depth of 2,847 feet, and from these an exploring shaft was 
carried down 666 feet farther. At the Pemberton Colliery, 
near Wigan, a pair of horizontal winding-engines wind from 
a depth of 638 yards in 55 seconds, giving an average 
speed of 24 miles per hour. The time of banking is 35 
seconds. The cage is of steel, and, with chains, weighs 
29cwt. It holds six steel tubs, weighing together 183 cwt., 
and raises 46cwt. of coal at each winding. The winding is 
done at the rate of 92 tons of coal per hour, or 920 tons per 
day of ten hours ; or, including both shafts, 1,840 tons per 
day. The ropes are of steel, tapering from 14 inches to 
12 inches diameter, and each weighing 59cwt. The pit is 
16 feet in diameter, and the conductors are iron | rails, 
weighing 42 1b. per yard. At the Rosebridge Colliery, near 
Wigan, the winding-engine draws from a seam 806 yards 
deep. The ropes are flat and taper, are made of steel, and 
each weighs 65cwt. total, and 57 cwt. in the pit, and lasts 
18 months. Four tubs are brought up at each winding, each 
weighing 3} cwt., and containing 74 cwt. of coal, or 30 cwt. 
of coal altogether. The cage and chain weigh 3ocwt. ; the 
number of windings in ten hours is 450, equal to 675 tons 
of coal, or 67 tons per hour; the time taken in each wind- 
ing is 55 seconds, giving an average speed of 30 miles per 
hour in the shaft; the time of banking is 27 seconds. The 
conductors are iron-wire ropes, 17’ inches in diameter, with 
steel-stranded cores; the diameter of the winding drum is 
24 feet 4 inches, and 28 feet diameter with all the rope on. 
Wher, drawing from a seam of 605 yards deep the number 
of ‘windings was 500 in 10 hours, raising 850 tons per day 
for each shaft, or 1,700 tons per day for the two shafts. In 
very deep mines the pressure is tremendous. At the Dun- 
kenfield Colliery, where the Black Mine is now worked at a 
depth of about 2,500 feet, the pressure is so powerful as to 
crush in circular arches of brickwork four feet in thickness, 
and in one case a pillar of cast-iron, 12 inches square, sup- 
porting a roof of only 7 feet in extent, was snapped in 
twain. 


Suez Canal.—Sir W. P. Andrew, the early coadjutor of 
M. de Lesseps in the Suez Canal construction, gives a note of 
warning as to its present condition. His statement will be 
worth considering in the arrangements for the new Egyptian 
water-way. A correspondent writes to him thus :—‘‘ The 
Canal is fast becoming a home for disease and mischief, and 
something should be done without delay to change it. The 
frequent stations now contain a good many people, and are 
growing in size ; they have been constructed for facility’s 
sake to drain into the Canal, and the consequence is that the 
Canal is rapidly becoming a mere sewer. If you anchor at a 
small station for the night the stench is pretty bad; at a 
large one it is horrible and most mischievous. There is a 
standing joke among the ship doctors of persuading the pas- 
sengers it arises from an unfortunate camel who had just died 
at each station, but the unhappy fact is that diarrhoea and 
sickness at night are common on board the ships, and the 
evil is daily increasing. It is not possible to flush the Canal 
and carry off so many miles of sewage into the sea. But the 
sewage, properly attended to—and very easily, too—would 
be of incalculable benefit to the land around if it was laid 
out upon it, and the manured land might bring in a hand- 
some profit to the company. Surely this is the best cure for 
an evil which will soon become too big to be dealt with 
umess at a huge expense.” 


Mrs. Carlyle and a Yankee Interviewer.—‘‘ Oh, sucha 
precious specimen of the regular Yankee I have seen! 
Coming in from a drive one forenoon, I was informed by 
Helen, with a certain agitation, that there was a strange 
gentleman in the library. ‘ He said he had come a long way, 
and would wait for the master coming home to dinner ; and 
I have been,’ said she, ‘in a perfect fidget all this while, 
for I remembered, after he was in, that you had left your 
watch on the table.’ I proceeded to the library to inspect 
this unauthorised settler with my own eyes. A tall, lean, 
red-herring-looking man rose from Carlyle’s writing-table, 
which he was sitting writing at, with Carlyle’s manuscripts 
and private letters all lying about; and, running his eyes 
over me from head to foot, said, ‘Oh, you are Mrs. Carlyle, 





are you?’ An inclination of the head, intended to be 
hauteur itself, was all the answer he got. ‘Do you keep 
your health pretty well, Mrs. Carlyle?’ said the wretch, 
nothing daunted, that being always your regular Yankee’s 
second word. Another inclination of the head, even slighter 
than the first. ‘I have come a great way out of my road,’ 
said he, ‘to congratulate Mr. Carlyle on his increasing re- 
putation, and as I did not wish to have my walk for nothing, 
I am writing till he comes in; but in case he should not 
come in time for me, I am just writing him a letter here, at 
his own table, as you see, Mrs. Carlyle!’ Having reseated 
himself without invitation of mine, I turned on my heel and 
quitted the room, determined not to sit down in it while the 
Yankee stayed. But about half an hour after came Darwin 
and Mr. Wedgwood, and as there was no fire in the room 
below they had to be shown up to the library, where on my 
return I found the Yankee, still seated in Carlyle’s chair, 
very actively doing, as it were, the honours of the house to 
them ; and there he sat upwards of an hour, not one of us 
addressing a word to him, but he, not the less, thrusting his 
word into all that was said. Finding that I would abso- 
lutely make no answer to his remarks, he poured in upon me 
a broadside of positive questions. ‘ Does Mr. Carlyle enjoy 
good health, Mrs. Carlyle?’ ‘No.’ ‘Oh, he doesn’t! 
What does he complain of, Mrs. Carlyle?’ ‘ Of everything.’ 
* Perhaps he studies too hard—does he study too hard, Mrs. 
Carlyle?’ ‘Who knows?’ ‘How many hours a day does 
he study, Mrs. Carlyle?’ ‘My husband does not work by 
the clock,’ and so on.” At last the gentleman, ‘having 
informed himself as to all possible and probable omnibuses, ” 
reluctantly took his leave without an opportunity of baiting 
the bear, who would certainly have left marks of the teeth 
on him. And that visit was merely among the worst of many 
similar ones ; for Mrs. Carlyle goes on to remark plaintively 
that she had counted fourteen Yankees in a single fortnight, 
‘of whom Dr. Russell was the only one that you did not 
feel tempted to take the poker to.” —Letters of Mrs. Carlyle. 


Jubilee of the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg.—This institu- 
tion, which has brought so much blessing, spiritual and tem- 
poral, to untold thousands in the Fatherland, was begun in 
1833 by Johann Heinrich Wichern, then a poor and unknown 
student, who received a few starving children into a thatched 
cottage, where he might be a father to them and train them 
by work and prayer for an earthly and a heavenly calling. 
Twenty-five years later this servant of Christ established a 
similar institution in Berlin, the Johannisstift. The Ham- 
burg institution alone has sent out 477 brethren, who are 
working for Christ in Germany and its colonies, as heads of 
orphanages and other institutions, city missionaries, teachers, 
preachers, etc. Thousands of children have been saved from 
ruin, thousands of destitute, sick, criminal, and forsaken 
ones succoured by these two institutions, and whatever has 
been done for the Saviour’s glory in the work of evangelisa- 
tion in Prussia and Germany is in great measure due to the 
efforts of this man of God. The jubilee year is being cele- 
brated by collections in all the Evangelical churches on behalf 
of this good work.—£vangelisch-Kirchlicher Anzeiger. 


The Suez Canal Concession.—There is difference of opinion 
among legal experts as to the interpretation of the con- 
cession by the former Viceroy of Egypt to M. de Lesseps. 
The French and Egyptian authorities maintain that the 
concession implied a sole right to the exclusion of any 
similar undertaking. This certainly seems the natural inter- 
pretation, else why should M. de Lesseps be so anxious to 
secure sole power? Whether the ruler of Egypt had right 
to grant the concession is another question. The ‘‘ Law 
Journal” gives the other view of the case thus :—‘‘ The 
contention of M. de Lesseps that no second canal can be 
made from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea is based on 
an excessive estimate of the value of a concession. The 
Viceroy of Egypt, in 1854, granted to M. de Lesseps, for 
ninety-nine years, ‘exclusive power to form and direct a 
company for the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez and the 
establishment of a canal between the two seas.’ M..de 
Lesseps has formed and directed a company for the pur- 
pose then projected ; but it is said that his privileges are not 
exhausted. It is contended that the intention of the grant 
was to bind the Viceroy and his successors not to allow for 
ninety-nine years any one but M. de Lesseps to make a 
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canal. But suppose M. de Lesseps had failed in making 
his canal, was it intended that no one else should be allowed 
to make the attempt for ninety-nine years? Similarly, it 
could not have been intended that, if M. de Lesseps’s canal 
became insufficient, no other canal should be made to relieve 
it. The very assertion of a right in the Viceroy to grant 
the concession to M. de Lesseps assumes the right of the 
Viceroy to grant another concession to some one else. In 
England the Crown has no right to grant concessions. A 
monopoly can only be created by Parliament, but Parliament 
may modify or recall its grant next session. According to 
universally recognised principles of law, an absolute power 
which confers a favour can afterwards vary or even recall 
it; and the terms of the grant must be interpreted in the 
light of this power, which cannot be parted with.”—[We can 
only say that it would be a graceful and probably a politic 
act to offer to M. de Lesseps the consiruction of the second 
canal proposed by English capitalists. ] 


New Guinea.—The Committee of the Aborigines’ Protec- 
tion Sociefy lately addressed a letter to Lord Derby on the 
subject of the proposed annexation of New Guinea. They 
express their strong conviction—which they believe is shared 
-in by a large section of the public—if New Guinea is annexed, 
that measures should be undertaken by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the administration of the island placed on the 
same footing as Fiji or any other Crown colony, They ven- 
ture to submit that such a course, so entirely in accordance 
with precedent, is essential alike for the maintenance of the 
Queen’s supremacy, and for the establishment on a secure 
basis of the rights of the native inhabitants of New Guinea. 
They earnestly deprecate the adoption of any policy by her 
Majesty’s Government which would virtually place New 
Guinea under the control of the planting interest in Queens- 
land, and thus subject the natives to a labour system which 
experience has shown can only be prevented from degene- 
rating into slavery by the most vigilant supervision of the 
Home Government. The committee remind his lordship 
that Queensland has laboured for many years past under the 
imputation of having failed to take proper steps for the pro- 
tection of her own aborigines. 


Value of Land in Fleet Street.—There was lately sold at 
the Auction Mart a lease of the site of the celebrated Cock 
Tavern and the adjoining house in Fleet Street for a term of 
eighty years at a ground rent of £5,000 a year. The pro- 
perty covers an area of 2,400 feet, with a frontage of about 
19 feet in Fleet Street, and a depth of 130 feet. The pur- 
chaser has to remove the existing tavern and buildings, and 
to erect on the site a new building at a cost of at least £5,500. 
The materials of the old building, except the famous stove 
and mantel-piece in the Cock, were included in the purchase. 
The lot was sold for £3,610 to Mr. S. Guest. 


Uncle Tom.—The Rev. Josiah Henson died recently at 
Dresden, Ontario, aged ninety-three. His sufferings as a 
slave in Kentucky about half a century ago made him the 
original of Uncle Tom in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story. 
Coming to England at a comparatively recent period, he was 
presented to the Queen, who gave him her photograph. The 
cause of his death was paralysis, aggravated by the cruel 
treatment he experienced in slavery. His arms were once 
broken with a cudgel by his master, who has obtained a 
painful immortality as ‘* Legree.”— Times Obttuary.—[An 
account of Josiah Henson appeared in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
at the time of his last visit to England. ] 


Army Medical Department.—The ‘‘ Times,” commenting 
on the Report on the medical department in the Egyptian 
campaign, says: ‘* The cooking was bad. The flour sent 
from England was bad, and the patients were offered bread 
unfit for human food when Lord Wolseley and his staff were 
able to buy excellent bread in the bazaars. The men were 
lying dirty in the clothes in which they had been campaign- 
ing and upon blankets on the floor, when Lady Strangford 
could buy plenty of comfortable bedsteads for half-a-crown 
apiece. Many little appliances that would have given im- 
mense comfort and relief to the sick were not thought of, 
although they might have been procured for a few pence. 
The medical men recognised these deficiencies, but, as they 





say, they were powerless to repair them under the existing 
system. Under this system, it seems, the medical man haa 
no power of ‘initiative.’ He could not expend even the 
small sum necessary to procure the appliances that would 
have given relief and comfort to his patients. That was the 
function of the Commissary-General, and between the two 
authorities the sufferings of the sick and wounded were left 
without the alleviation so easily procurable. It is new for 
the public to be told that the doctor, although not having 
the power to buy in his own person, cannot requisition the 
department of supply for any article likely to tend to the 
recovery of those placed under his care.”—[The red-tape of 
the service may be answerable for deficient supplies—as in 
the Crimea—but Miss M. A. Whately reported at the time 
that some of our troops, in bad tents, were left to rot on 
swampy ground, which no native of the lowest class would 
inhabit for a night !] 


Birdlip and the Cotswolds.—The salubrity of the Cotswold 
Hills is well known. Birdlip is but five miles from Chelten- 
ham, and is some nine hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The general view obtained is magnificent, and 
there are beautiful woods and drives in the neighbourhood, 
and two good country inns with good accommodation. Many 
invalids are in the habit of going there from Cheltenham, 
and invariably improve in health. Now that the district of 
Birdlip has been so widely advertised, there may be expected 
a large influx of visitors. The climate is much the same as 
that of Malvern. Sydney Smith, Justice Talfourd, Lord 
Campbell, Sydney Dobell, and many others, have extolled 
the salubrity of Birdlip. 


St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster.—A magnificent 
memorial window was last year presented to this church by 
American citizens in honour of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
headless body was carried to the church from the scaffold. 
The following four lines were written as an inscription for the 
window by Mr. J. Russell Lowell, the American Minister :— 


** The New World’s sons from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 
Proud of her past wherefrom our future grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s fame.” 


A fine window was presented to the church about the same 
time, mainly by the publishers and printers of London, in 
honour of Caxton, who also lies buried there. For this 
window the following four lines have been written as an in- 
scription by Mr. Tennyson. They are founded on Caxton’s 
motto, ‘‘ Fiat lux,” which is emblazoned on the window :— 


‘* Thy prayer was ‘ Light—more Light—while time 
shall last !’ 
Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.” 


Another American is presenting a bust of Coleridge to the 
Abbey, where ‘‘the American window” of Mr. Childs, of- 
Philadelphia, commemorates the poets George Herbert and 
William Cowper, both of whom were scholars at West- 
minster. 


Card-playirg for Money.—If we could trace a thousand 
instances of wrong-doing by clerks, bank-tellers, and cashiers, 
treasurers, trustees, speculators, and others, we would find 
that in nine cases out of ten—perhaps nineteen out of twenty 
—the first step was a game of cards ‘‘for a mere trifle.” It 
may be atotal misapprehension on my part, but I think cards 
have wrought more evil in the world than any other device 
of the Evil One to tempt men to their ruin. All games of 
chance have the dangerous element of gambling in their 
nature, and should be avoided.—ew York Observer. 


Netley Hospital—The writer of the article on Netley 
Military Hospital erred (as a non-professional visitor might 
naturally do) in calling the medical pupils ‘‘students”’ 
instead of ‘‘ candidates,” and also in referring to the medical 
examination as being for ‘‘diplomas.” A correspondent 
states the matter thus :—‘‘ Twice a year an advertisement 
appears for doubly qualified men (7.¢., who possess two 
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degrees or diplomas licensing them to practice medicine and 
surgery) to present themselves for competitive examination 
for a certain number of appointments in the British and 
Indian army services. The examination is in London. 
Those who pass are then termed ‘ candidates,’ and undergo 
a six months’ course of training at Netley in army hygiene 
and the various departments of military medicine and sur- 
gery. On the completion of this course they are examined 
on the above subjects, and are then drafted into their re- 
spective services according to the position they have taken in 
the two examinations, London and Netley.” 


A Martial Goose.—From Stuttgart the death was lately 
reported of a goose well-known to naturalists all over the 
world. This eccentric animal, when still a gosling, aban- 
doned its flock, dismissed all recollections of its infancy, 
repudiated the conventional views and habits of geese, and 
boldly marching into the barracks of an Uhlan regiment, 
stationed itself one fine day next tothe sentry-box. Touched 
by ,this predilection for their corps, the Uhlans erected a 
shed for the goose, and for twenty-three years neither threats 
nor persuasion have been able to separate the martial bird 
from its adopted regiment for any great length of time. It has at 
different times changed quarters with the corps from Esslingen 
to Ulm, thence to Ludwigsburg, and back again to Ulm. 
When the Uhlans went to fight for their country, the for- 
saken and desolate goose took up for the time with a battalion 
of infantry ; but no sooner did the first Uhlans re-enter the 
town than the goose marched out to meet them, and returned 
with them to her old quarters. She has now been stuffed, 
and is to be seen in a glass case on the gate of the barracks 
at Stuttgart. 


Female Emigration.—“ Emily Faithful” writes to the 
** Times,” from Montreal: ‘‘ While travelling through 
Canada I have met so many English ladies who have been 
so grievously disappointed in their efforts to obtain congenial 
employment here, that I feel bound to ask your leave to give 
a word of warning on this point. Women who have health 
and courage enough to come out here, prepared to take any 
work which offers, may get on well in Canada, but the field 
for governesses and teachers is as overstocked as it is at home. 
Those who are at the head of Canadian charitable associa- 
tions are just now overwhelmed with the difficulties of help- 
ing the unfortunate ladies who arrive in the vain hope of 
finding at once the remunerative occupation they have failed 
to secure in England. Those who wish to seek their fortune 
there must be ready to encounter work of all kinds, and be 
ready to adapt themselves to new habits. Above all, they 
must leave the word ‘menial’ on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 


Government Gnide-book for Canadian Emigrants.—A 
Government guide-book for the information of emigrants to 
Canada has been completed. Under direction of the Hon. 
J. H. Pope, the Minister of Agriculture, it has been prepared 
by Mr. John Lowe, chief secretary of that department, and 
can be had free by any applicant to the office of the High 
Commissioner, Sir A. Galt, Victoria Chambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and from agents of the Dominion, 
wherever situated. 


New Guinea.—At a recent meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society a paper was read by Mr. Wilfred Powell on 
“*Visits to the Eastern and North-Eastern Coasts of New 
Guinea.” In opening the proceedings, the chairman (Lord 
Aberdare) stated that Mr. Powell had spent eight years of 
his life on the coast of New Guinea or the islands around. 
The time was appropriate for the reading of a paper on this 
little-known part of the world. The calculations of compe- 
tent German geographers showed that Papua, with the 
adjacent islands, had an area of nearly 312,000 English 
square miles, and was therefore over 19,000 square miles 
larger than Borneo, or nearly as great in extent as England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and France put together. After an inte- 
resting description of the geographical features of the coast 
and the peculiarities of the natives, Mr. Powell said, with 
regard to the commercial value of the island of New Guinea, 
he believed that no island in the world was its equal for 
natural products. Among the productions were tortoiseshell, 





pearl-shell, ivory nuts, gum, sandalwood, camphor-tree, 
sago, arrowroot, ginger, sugar-cane, cocoanuts, ebony, and 
birds of Paradise plumes, while tobacco was grown in large 
quantities. As the island was opened up, minerals no doubt 
would be found in considerable quantities ; gold was known 
to exist, and he had seen fine specimens of copper and black 
sand that contained tin brought from New Guinea. Although 
the last to be developed, this island, he believed, would be 
found to be the most favoured of the bountiful islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. As to climate, he had tried to show 
how easy it would be on the north-east coast to escape the 
malarious fever which clung to all low-lying country in 
those latitudes. Should the annexation by Queensland be 
concluded, he trusted she would not make the great mistake 
of only securing the south coast—which was, no doubt, the 
most necessary to her safety—but take the whole island. 
This he urged in the name of humanity for the sake of 
the natives, as other nations did not always treat their dark- 
skinned subjects with the same consideration as the English. 
In the discussion which followed, Admiral Moresby said it 
was a mistake to suppose that he had annexed any portion 
of New Guinea. The English flag had already been hoisted 
there about seventeen years before by Lieutenant Yule, 
during Captain Owen Stanley’s visit. Admiral Moresby 
explained that he had in the way usual with discoverers 
hoisted the flag of his Queen on one of the group of islands 
at the east end of New Guinea, named after him, but cons 
tended that this act, which was officially reported, imposed 
no responsibility upon the Government. The new route 
between Eastern Australia and China, past Moresby Island 
and through Goschen Straits, saved a distance of some three 
hundred miles, and would, he felt sure, come into general 
use for steamers. Its survey either by England or Australia 
was only a question of time. In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
volume for 1875 a translation appeared of a German manu- 
script report on New Guinea, the most interesting, and in 
some points most complete, account that has appeared of the 
island and its people. 


Governess Wanted.—In a Sheffield paper this advertise- 
ment lately appeared :-— 
** Morning Governess, three hours daily, in Sharrow, wanted imme- 


diately, to train four children, ages six to twelve, English, French, 
music, and drawing. ‘Terms, four shillings per week.” 


English, French, music, drawing, and training! The work 
house school would better suit this advertiser. 


Chinese Labour Acts.—An Act has been passed by the 
Canadian Parliament as to Chinese immigration into British 
Columbia similar to that of the New South Wales Parliament, 
as passed in 1881. Each Chinese entrant is to pay fifty 
dollars, and no vessel is to bring more than in proportion of 
one Chinaman to every hundred tons of such vessel. 


The Luther Festival—tIn a decree issued under date of 
the 21st May to the Minister of Public Worship and the 
Supreme Council of the Evangelical Church, the Emperor 
directs that the 4gooth anniversary of Martin Luther’s birth 
shall be solemnly observed by the holding of a Church Fes- 
tival on November Io and 11 next inall Evangelical churches 
and schools. The decree concludes with the following 
words: ‘I pray to God that He may listen to the supplica- 
tions in which I and all the members of the Evangelical 
Church shall unite on the days of the festival, in order that 
the celebration may be productive of lasting blessing to our 
beloved Evangelical Church.” 


The Second Suez Canal.—M. Leroy-Beaulieu, a warm 
friend of England, and an advocate of Free Trade principles, 
has given an opinion worthy of consideration. He says: 
‘The Suez undertaking is so popular in France that any 
power attacking it, to the detriment of the interests of the 
Company, would create amongst us a deep and lasting 
national irritation. It would no longer be one of those 
superficial differences which may pass away after the lapse of 
a few months or a few years. It would be a mortal insult 
which the French people would never forget. Thus an act 
of violence or of disposition, more or less disguised, with 
regard tothe Company, would, by reason of the antipathy it 
would create in France against England, be nothing short of 
a great international calamity.” 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS’ & SOL- 
DIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY, 4, T: Square, 
Charing Cross.—Sole object of the Society, to spread the 
saving knowledge of Christ among our soldiers. here are 
98 Scripture Readers—3o abroad and 58 at home. Contribu- 
tions thankfully received by Treasurer, V. G. M. HOLT, 
Esq., 17, Whitehall Piaee; or by Secretary, Mr. W. A. 
BLAKE, at Society's Offices. 


DESTITUTE & NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
—Contributions tothe CHILDREN’S AID & REFUGE 
FUND help to provide maintenance, with religious and in- 
dustrial training, for upwards of 4,000 children in the various 
Homes and Refuges connected with the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union. FUNDS urgently NEEDED.—Bankers ; 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard Street, E.C. 








FRIENDLESS & FALLEN.—London Female 
Preventive and Reformatory Institution, Established 
1857. Sustains Six Homes and an Open-all-Night Refuge 
for 180 Young Women and Girls. 

18,009 have been admitted. Suitable cases received 
immediately, on personal application, to the utmost capacity 
of the Homes. 

5,000 Meals have to be provided every week, 

£12 tos, od. required daily to sustain all the Homes, 

CONTRIBUTIONS earnestly solicited, and may be sent to 
Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co.,Bankers,73, Lembard Street, 
E.C. ; Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., or to 

EDWARD W. THOMAS Sec. 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


~ 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Mount Vernon, Hamp- 
stead ; Out Patients’ Department and Office, 216, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.—Patients admitted from all parts of the 
Kingdom. A few Wards have been furnished for patients 
who are able to pay for their own maintenance. Funds are 
greatly needed.—C. A. R. HOARE, Treasurer, Messrs. C. 
Hoare & Co., 37, Fleet Street. WM. HORNIBROOK, Sec. 





SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM WATFORD. 
INSTIZUTED 1813. 

For the reception and maintenance of fatherless children 

of either sex. Supported almost entirely by voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and donations are urgently requested. 





Office—1, ST, HELEN'S PLACE, E.C. 
National Protection 
Society for ‘ of Young 
the Girls. 


Founded 1835. Patron, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 

Offices, 54, New Broad Street, London, E.C. ALFRED 
MORGAN GILLHAM, Esq., Secretary. 

Object—To save young girls, from 11 to 15 years of age, 
unduly subjected to corrupting influences. Nuimber already 
saved, 1,351; now in the Home, 77. Girls remain in the 
Asy!um from three to five years. 

Income for the year, £2,736 14s. od.; expenditure, 

2,590 6s. 3d. 

The Society is unendowed and stands in urgent need of 
generous support. 


Bankers, Consolidated Bank, Threadneedle St., London, E.C: 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. Instituted 


1799, for publishing Religious Tracts and Books at 
home and abroad. OFFICES: 56, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON, Secretaries: Rev. L. B. WHIT&, D.D. ; 
Rev. S, G. GREEN, D.D. 

N.B.—All Subscriptions, Donations, and Collections, are 
see without any deduction whatever to the directly 
Missionary objects of the Socicty. The amount so received 
has never equalled the grants made. 


ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION |. 
of CRUELTY to ANIMALS.—Upon this Institu- | 
tion, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object the 
Protection of Dumb and Defenceless Animals), rests a 
heavy responsibility, and the increased operation of the 
Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly ex- 
ceeding the yearly subscriptions.-Remittances may be 





THAMES CHURCH MISSION TO SEA- 

MEN, EMIGRANTS, FISHERMEN, BARGEMEN, 
ETC. Please forward surplus copies of the ‘Sunday at 
Home” and ‘Leisure Hour,” or any other oueee books 
magazines, and illustrated papers, for the ase of Sailors and 
others. Warm woollen cuffs and comforters are also greatly 
needed. Parcels should be addressed (carriage paid) to 
the Secretary, 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


‘THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN has 75 Hon. 

Chaplains, 23 Chaplains, and 45 Scripture Readers, &c., 
labouring afloat in 46 Seaports, supplied with 12 Mission 
Yachts, many Boats, 8 Churches and Church Ships, and 
several Mission Rooms. 350 Captains and Officers help at 
sea. 15,000 Seamen enrolled as Total Abstainers in 3 years, 
Income, £18,8%1.—COMMANDER W. DAWSON, 'R.N., 
Secretary, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL is un- 
der Royal Patronage, 

The Orphan Working School is a National Institution. 

The Orphan Working School is 124 years old. 

The Orphan Working School supports 420 Orphans at 
Haverstock Hill, London. 

The Orphan bag Ronson supports 164 Infant Orphans 
at Alexandra Orphanage, Hornsey Rise. (Margate. 

The Orphan Working School has a Convalescent Home at 

The Orphan Working School has trained 4,000 Children. 

The Orphan Working School is supported by voluntary 
contributions, and needs about £17,000 a year, 

The Orphan Working School is now in urgent need of Funds. 

The Orphan Working School Office is 73, Cheapside, E.C. 

All Contributions should be sent to JONADAB FINC 
Secretary. Treasurer, JOHN KEMP WELCH, Esq., J.P 
Bankers, London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, i 


NATIONAL THRIFT BUILDING SO- 
CIETY, 33, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Shares 
£10, bearing Dividend and Bonus. No entrance fees, fines, 
or premiums. Deposits taken. Current Banking Accounts 
opened, with Interest on balances. All Funds invested on 

















e y 
forwarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 





London, S.W. 


Security of Houses and Land. Advances promptly made. 
Prospectus and information as above. 





SUNDAY MEDITATIONS ; 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. 


By the Rev, DANIEL Mookrg, M.a., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, ete. 
Fust Published. Octavo. 5s. bevelled boards. 





By the late Professor GAUSSEN, of Geneva. 


PARABLES OF THE SPRING; 
Or, The Resurrection and the Life. 
With a Biographical Sketch by the Author. 


Is. 6a. cloth boards. 





LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Illustrated. Small Quarto. 











a valuable book of 104 pages, 
cloth and fully Illustrated, 


“GOOD THINGS,” 
MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. | 


“The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.”—British 


Workwoman. 


‘*Can scarcely fail to prove of service.” —Zhe Rock. 


PEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT 
AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD 
RECIPES 


Write to MESSRS. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, AND 
Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with 


bound in 
called 


PATENT 


CARR’ 





lronmongers, Drapers, &c. 





AGAINST BROKEN VENETIAN BLINDS. 


SPECIAL FEATURE.—The small cross-tapes on which the laths rest are 
interwoven, not simply sewn, and cannot possibly give way. 
CAUTION.—Every yard is stamped with the name, CARR'S, on one 
of the interwoven cross tapes. Sold ‘‘ready for use” by Furnishing 


WOVEN TAPES, A SURE PREVENTIVE 








a 





~. To Face End of Matter. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





Fust published, 8vo. 


6s. cloth boards, 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


3y the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. With Map and numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 
‘‘ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does 


not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final conviction. 


No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative 


ends, or doubt for an instant, whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, something 
almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him sce for ever a scence he never expected to see.”—Sfectator. 


Sust published, Price §s. cloth boards. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. 
W, FARREN WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire. With numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of 
Genera and Species of the British Ants. 

“ A volume as full of interesting information as it is pleasantly written. As 

a prize book for Science Classes at Schools, it has few equals." —G/ode. 


Fust published. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Our Eastern Sisters, and their Mis- 


sionary Helpers. By HARRIET WARNER ELLIs. 


Crown 8vo. 


Fust published, Crown 8vo. 35. in cloth boards. 


Hore Petrins ; or, Studies in the Life of 
the Apostle Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.Dp., 
Dean of Chester, author of ‘‘Scenes in the Life of St. 
Paul,” ‘* Meditations on the Miracles of Our Lord,” etc. 





Fust published. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


Christian Ministry to the Young. A 
Book for Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL G, 
GREEN, D.D. 

Fust published, Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. cloth boards. 


Religions of the Ancient World. By 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury; Author of 
‘“*The Origin of Nations,” “ The Five Great Monarchies,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 

Fust published. Quarto. 6s. Handsome cloth gilt. 


A Crown of Flowers: Poemsand Pictures, 
Edited by CHARLES PETERS. With Illustrations by M. E, 
Edwards, Davidson Knowles, Frank Dicksee, a.R.A., R. 
Catterson Smith, Robert Barnes, Charles Green, John C, 
Staples, G. H. Edwards, O’Kelly, J. McL. Ralston; William 
Small, Frank Dadd, and other eminent Artists. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





UNDAY 






Burnett. 


* Helon of Alexandria. 
Tale of the Days of the Maccabees. 


A Westport Adventure. 
The Orleans Princes. 
The King’s Sceptre. 


Among the Mongols. 
Gitmour, M.A. VI. Mongolian Buddhism. 


tainebleau. Illustrated. 


Hints of the 


Wonderful Unity of the Ways of God in History. By the 
Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. VII. The Predispositions of History. 


By the Rev. JAMEs 
Four Palaces and their Story. IV. Fon- 


THE 


AT HOME 


FOR JULY, conrains :— 

The Young Laird. A Story of the 
Shetland Isles. By Jesstz M. E. Saxsy. Illustrated. 
Charles Dickens’ Sister, Fanny 


A Jewish 


Illustrated. 


The Looks of Jesus. 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

The Lost Norse Colonies in Greenland. 

Bechwanaland and the Bechwana Tribes. 
By the Rev. MacKenzig. Illustrated. 

Heroic Women. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, 
Chap. IV. Later Christian Martyrs. 

Poetry :—The Rose—The Power of Years— 
Morning Hymn. 

Pages for the Young :—Hubert’s Temp- 


tation. 


Things New and Old. 

The Home Bible Class, 
Sabbath Thoughts. 

Religious Record of the Month. 


By the Rey. 





WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—THE BASS ROCK. 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





<P, 


Now Ready. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Price Sixpence. 


BIUMMER QUIET, 


BEING THE EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE “GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 








CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece: ‘‘BIRTHDAY LINES.” (Drawn by John C. Stapic3.» 


The Lost Flora. A Complete Story. By ANNE BEALE. 

Holiday Responsibilities. By Rut Lams. 

How we Went to the Grands-Mulets. By an Inexperi- 
enced Mountaineer. With Illustrations. 

White Violets. <A Short Story. 

The Shop Girl. A Poem. By IsABELLA FyviE Mayo. 

Sunny Memories of a Summer Holiday. By Mepicus, 

Merry England. New Pianoforte Pieces on the Subjects of 
Old English Melodies. By C. A. Mactrone. 

Miss Wimpole’s Recollections. A Complete Story. By 
SaraAH Doupney, Illustrated by Joun Dinspa.e. 

A Week’s Holiday for Ten Shillings. By Dora Hore. 

By the River. A Poem. By GORDON CHRISTIE, Illustrated, 

Boating; or, How to Row. By the Author of ‘‘ How to 


Hester Maitland’s Gift, A Troe Siory. By the Author of | Vase Painting. By Frep MiLLer, With Illustrations. 
**Cora,” “ Laura Leigh,” etc. , Varieties. 
ae ORDER EARLY OF ANY NEWSAGENT AS THE EDITION IS LIMITED. 





Garden Parties, and How to Manage Them. By PHILus 
Browne. 


My Holiday Task. 
The Height of Flowers. A Summer Fantasy. 


TuHwalres. Illustrated. 


Should Girls Play Cricket? By the Rev. T. Keywortu. 
Cheer Up! A Poem. By E. Irwin. 
Queen Titania’s Birthday Gifts. A Fairy Tale. 


3y the Author of ‘‘ If I were You.” 
3y CLARA 


Sakuntala. An Indian Story. By P. V. RamMaAswAm! Raja, 
,_ BA, Lecturer at University College, London. 
Siesta. A Poem. Illustrated. 


Crispine, the Watercress Gatherer. A Short Story. 
A Dream of Heaven. A Poem. By G. C. BANKS. 
Holiday Needlework. With Designs. 
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HANDSOME SOUVENIR 


OF THE 
® e e,°e 
Fisheries Exhibition. 
Recently published. Price 8s., in aisle cloth, itt, elgés or 25s. im morocco, 


SEA PICTURES, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By JAMES MACAULAY, m.a., M.D., Editor of “The Leisure Hour,” etc. 









’ The New Volume of the ‘‘ Penand Pencil Series,” uniform in size and style with ‘‘ English Pictures,”’ 
‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” ‘‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,” etc. With numerous Engravings from Drawings 
and Paintings by GusTAVE Dort, J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.» DAVIDSON 
Know es, A. LABy, STANILAND, and other Artists. 


. The Times says :—‘' Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to 
the last. It-has told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied 
ourself most familiar.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The “Pen arid Pencil” Series. 
E1cut SHILLINGS each. Imperial 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. each in morocco, elegant. 
@ These Volumes form handsome, cheap, and most appropriate Books for School and College Prizes. 


1. English Pictures, Drawn with Pen | 7. Indian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 





and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., Pencil. By the Rev, WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Profusely 
and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontis- Illustrated with Fine Engravings, 
piece and numerous Wood Engravings. “The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘Pictures’ (which now has 


‘* Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of ‘| included no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days | a better executed or more interesting volume than this.”—Sfectator. 
within a ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle can roam, guided by such 


a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or jo 
over the breezy moorlands.”—Times. : , MS be 66 Those Holy Fields. 99 Palestine 


9. Pictures from the German Father- Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev, SAMUEL 
land. Drawnwith Penand Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D, With numerous Engravings. 


G. GREEN, D.D. With Fine Engravings. ‘* Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting 
Style, and his facts help us to understand Judea and its cities more com- 


PP , pat —_ a 
Dr. Green's style is easy and pleasant; his descriptions clear without pletely than any amount of mere declamation.”—Daily News. 


being tediously minute, and his observations sensible and acute.” —7imes. 
“We can recommend the work as a capital and cheap present.”—Art 


Journal, 9, The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt 


3. French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Sinai, Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the 
and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL GREEN, D.D, With Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D, With numerous Fine 


150 Fine Engravings. Engravings, 
“One of the most sumptuous of Gift Books. The perfection of Wood ** As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks 
Engraving and Descriptive Letterpress.” —Court Journal, second only in interest to Palestine itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume 


comprises within small compass as much information as any work we have 


4. American Pictures, Drawn with Pen | seen."—Grapiic. 


and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D, s s 
New Edition. Frofasely Ilustrated. 10. Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D, 


‘*These American Pictures area credit to all concerned in their produc- ss 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. The Engravings by Edward Whymper and others. 


5. Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and «Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader to 


t scenes of which comparatively little is known. It is certainly a volume of 
Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With uncommon beauty and interest.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
numerous I!lustrations by Whymper and others. 
“ . . *.° * v2 . e e . 
In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements 11. Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen 


that this beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.”— . 
Standard. and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 


2 ° ° Edition. Revised with additions, Profusely Illus- 
6. Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen on ition. Nevised Wl additions roluse y us 
and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LI.D. ‘*The more we turn over the pages of this book the more we like it. 


With Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and other eminent Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but 
the plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more 








“ Fg is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — 
the highest excellence.”— Times. Times. 
6s. 6d. cloth boards. 5s. 6a. cloth, gilt. 
4 ® s 
Madagascar and its People. Notes of | Life in the Southern Isles; or, Scenes 
a Four Years’ Residence. With a Sketch of Mission Work and Incidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea, By 
among the Malagasy. By J. SIBREE, Jun. Map and En- the Rev. WYATT GILL, B.A., author of ‘‘ Myths and Songs 
gravings. Crown 8vo, of the South Pacific.” With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
“Mr. Sibree’s book will be very useful to those who want a compendious ‘The graceful, unaffected style, and the exhaustive information of the 
account of this curious island, and will afford pleasant and instructive read- book, are on a level with the fine spirit that characterises it."—British 
ing to every one.”—Daily News. Quarterly Review. 








THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


All Visitors to the EXHIBITION are requested to call at the 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S RETAIL DEPOTS, 
Lonpon : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (opposite the Northern Entrance to St. Paul’s Cathedral), & 164, PICCADILLY. 
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JOHN \NSME4), 


PATENT SOSTENENTE 


FOR SALE, FOR HIRE, 
and on the THREE YEARS Knicht- 
SYSTEM. hood, 1883, GOLD 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR MEDALS at all the recent 


EARS International Exhibitions. 
Illustrated Lists Free. Prices from 35 to 3850 Guineas. 
SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSICSELLERS. 
18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., and the “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
Grafton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 








ILLUSTRATED TALES OF LAND AND SEA. 


wo Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. By the | Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. By 

The vee * 4 cenewen. Illustaed. pales ~ on dots Evizasetu H. WALsuE and GeorGE E. SarGENT. With Illustrations, 
boards, gilt edges. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Golden -Grasshopper; a Tale founded on Events | Tales of Three Centuries.—1. A Huguenot Family. 2, 
in the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham, Kt., during the Reigns of Queens The Pilgrim Fathers. 3. The Desert; or, The Church under the Cross, 
Mary and Elizabeth. By the late W. H. G. Kincston, With Illus- From the French of Madame GuizoT pg Witt. _ Illustrations. 
trations. Imperial r6mo. 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. Imperial 16mo. 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. B The Fishers of Derby Haven. By HesBa STRETTON. 
the late -- : G. Kincston. With Engravings. s5s., clo’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s., cloth beards. 
boards, gilt edges. The Exiles of Salzburg, and other Stories. Translated 

A Yacht ‘Voyage Round England. By the late W. H. G. from the German of Gusta’ Nierits. By Mrs. Kerr, Translator of 
oe sy Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 16me._ 55., cloth boards, Leopold Von Ranke’s “‘Servia.” With Illustrations. 3s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt edges. : gilt. 

The Realm of the Ice-King: a Book of Arctic Discovery | Boy and Man; a Story for Old and Young. With numerous 
and Adventure. New Edition, revised to date. With Illustrations. s5s., “Illustrations by French. Imperial 16mo. 4s., cloth, gilt. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. The Franklins; or, The Story of a Convict. By GzorcE 

George Burley: his Fortunes and Adventures. By G. E. E. SARGENT, author of “The Story of a City Arab,” etc, With 
SARGENT. With Jllustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt Illustrations. Imperial r6mo. 55., cloth gilt. 

ae MA The Prism. Unequally Yoked: a Tale of Egyptian Life— 

The Great Salterns. By Saran Doupney. Illustrated Eile ina ScteeSGih ; of, tie Genk Meguatenlee Habana 
by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. Light; a Tale of Spanish Life. By M. L. WuHaTeLy, and Two 

danet Darney’s Story: A Tale of Fisher Life in Chale Bay, Members of her Family. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATBLY. With 
By SARAH Doupney. 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. Illustrations. Imperial 16mo._ss., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Great Voyagers: Their Adventures and Discoveries, With | The Cornish Fishermen's Watchnight, and other Stories, 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s., cloth. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s., cloth boards. 

The Story of a City Arab. By G. E. Sarcent. With | A Story of Crossport, and other Tales. By SARAH 
Illustrations, New Edition in crown 8vo. 3s., cloth boards. Doupney. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s., cloth boards. 

The Oldest Fisherman the World ever saw, and other | The Loss of the Kent, East Indiaman. Revised by 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 15., cloth boards. Joun MacGrecor. In crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s., cloth boards, 


Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and other Nautical Sketches. | Saved at Sea. A Lighthouse Story. By Mrs. O. F. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s., cloth boards. Watton. With Engravings. 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 2s. each. With Engravings, cloth boards. 


1. Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. , 7, Barthel Winkler, and other German Tales. . 12. Frank Layton: A Story of Australian Life. 
a. Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors. 8 Commercial Tales and Sketches. By G. E. SARGENT. 


. + mene bond gen - or 9. Shades and Echoes of Old London, 13- Fairley-cum-Forelands: Village Tales. 
5. Cedar eh, A Canadian Emigration Tale. | 2% Original Fables and Sketches. 14. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 


6. Birds and Bird Life. 11. The Ferrol Famlly, and other Tales. 15. The Exile’s Trust. By Frances Browne, 














A HANDSOME AND APPROPRIATE SCHOOL PRIZE. 
With Eighty-four Illustrations. Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS in the CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By RicHARD HEATH, author of ‘‘Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings,” etc. 
“They are well chosen and told with spirit, and the book will be a useful one to many.”—Guardian. 
“The task is heavy, but Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well The work is carefully carried out.”—Saturday Review. 
7 Calculated at once to give a bird’s-eye view of history, and to impress its most important events strongly on the memory.”—Standard. 
Will prove a most acceptable gift-book to the student of Christian history, and will by no means be devoid of interest to the general reader.”— 
Western Morning News. 


SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Bluebell Talks, With Illustrations and Floral Headpieces, | Children’s Flowers: The Friends of their Rambles and 
By E. Wuymper. Small 4to. 1s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt edges. Play. With fine Floral Illustrations by Giacomelli and Whymper. 
Flowers and their Teachings. With numerous Illustrations. ee ee en ; 
as., cloth boards. The ane orem or, Practical Instructions ~ for 
° " ‘ ollecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of Natural Objects. B 
The Young Botanist. With numerous Illustrations, 2s, HARLAND Couttas. Profusely Illustrated. Imp. 16mo, “on, ee 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Prizes and Presentation, Post Free. 
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SSeS See SSSR CSS 
"EXISTING ASSURANCES exceed - £6,600,000 
“INVESTED FUNDS - - - = = - £2,207,986 
“ANNUAL INCOME exceeds - - - £300,000 
CLAIMS PAID nearly- ->- - - - £7,000,000 
'BONUSES DECLARED - - - - - £2,342,000 

<< 





90, REGENT STREET, | 
‘AND 14, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 





MOVELLO, BWRR & CO Fr'vters, @ & 70 Dean Street, Bobe, Loneon. 





Provident 


LIFE* OFFICE. 





ale FOUNDED 1806. = #I+ 





50, REGENT STREET, W., 
AND 14, CORNHILL, E.c., 
LONDON. 








HIS OFFICE, established more then 76 years ago, has now Be 
a Fund belonging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS, 


It_has_ paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION > 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared Bonuses amounting: 
to.no less than ie 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high clas 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of Novem! 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in Cash, by way of dani to & 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. 














The Premium c5ased to be payable five years since; a small | 
portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same.- 








The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be 
augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus, 
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Africa, 
Argenti 
Austra 
Austria 
Belziun 
Beyrout 
Brazil 
Canada 
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Ceylon 
China . 
Constan 
Egypt . 

















Le Follet says :— 
“A novel invention 
in Corsets, admir- 
ably calculated to 
prevent the very dis- 
agreeable occur- 
rence of slip seams. 
The cut is very good 
and becoming, and 
may be adapted to 
any figure with ad- 
vantage.” 


Lady's Pictorial 
says :—‘‘ The most 
comfortable Corset 
ever made.” 


Londonand Paris 
Ladies Magazine 
says:—* We can 
bear honest testi- 
mony to the excel- 
lence of this Corset, 
which is elegant in 
appearance, most 
comfortable in use, 
moderate in price, 
and serviceable n 
wear.” 


CORSET,” and the “Y 





NTDUGAUELS 


The “Y and N PATENT DIAGONAL SEAM 


GONAL CURATIVE MAGNETIC CORSET,” 
May be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


The Queen, of May 
sth, 1883, says :— 
“ These Corsets are a 
new departure. The 
material is cut on 
the cross, and the 
component parts being 
also arranged diago- 
nally, the seams have 
no strain. They are 
admirabl modelled: 
exquisitely neat and 
strong, and the work- 
manship all that could 
be desired.” 


“Se os 


SEAM CO 


Myras Fournal 
says :—‘‘ Supplies a 
need long felt in Cor- 
sets—that of a good 
shape, gracefully 
modelled, and well 
fitting the figure, com- 
bined with durability 
in the seams.” 


Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion says :—‘t The 
Y and N. Patent Cura- 
tive Magnetic Corset 
is one of the most re- 
markable inventions of 
the day.” 


and N PATENT DIA- 








POSTAL NOTICE.—The following List gives the Postal Rates 
principal 


for the “Leisure Hour” and ,‘‘Sunday at Home” to some of the 
countries. 





For the Leisure Hour 
single 


| NAME OF PLACE. 
Part. 


NAME OF PLACE. 


Sanday at Home 
together. 


For the Leisure Hour Leisure Hour 
single 


Part, 


For the 
single 
Part, 


anc 
NAME OF PLACE. eva 


together. 


anc 
Sunday at Home 
together. 








Africa, West Coast of . 
Argentine Confederation 
Australia . 4 
Austria . 
Belgium .« 
Beyrout . 
Brazil 
ameee . . « - 
Cape Coast Castle 
Cape of Good Hope . 
Ceylon Aes 
China . ‘ 
Constantinople 

x Malta 


Egypt . ee 
. , (a)_signifies addition 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this List can 
abroad of The Leisure H our direct from the Office, 


France and Algeria 
Gold Coast . 
| Germany 
| Gibraltar . 
| Greece 
Holland. . 
Hong Kone 
India 
Italy . 
Jamaica 
Japan ie 
Madagascar . 
Madeira 


od. (a) 
6d. 











| 


should be addressed to t 


P.O. Orders to be made payable to Joskpu Tarn, at the Chief Office, London. 


be ascertained by application at a Post-office. 





14d. 


fe 
14d. 
ha 
4hd. 
ia 
3d. 
44d. 
8d. 
thd, 
14d. 


al to pay on delivery, 


6d. 
od. 
3d. 


Mexico . 

Natal ea 
New Brunswick . 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand . 
Nova Scotia 
Russia . ‘ 
Sierra Leone . 
Spain 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Tasmania . 

| Transvaal 

|| United States. 


8d. 
6d, (a) 
thd. 




















Orders for the transmission 


he Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
: JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 


————— 
SS 


AL TooT H B ——— 
eM ANsind SEAUTIFVIAA 7a ~> 


ce 
ERVING THE Teer 
ann PRESS a! &cums 


Wsp 


Z 
Zia Rey 


PREPAREO BY 


URY & 
Chemists 
STREET MAN 


’ 


BRINE’ 
neste 


BOOKS for BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


All Buyers of Books for Presentation should apply at the 


‘*Leisure Hour” Office, 56, Paternoster Row, 


LONDON, 
For an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which will be 
forwarded post free on application. 





PASTE, 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Manchester. 


PEARLY WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved, It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 


FOUR COLD MEDALS BORWICK’S 


Tol aA Led Goa Custard 
BAKING Bitte 
POWDER 


Deliciou 
CUSTA ADS 
FOR PASTRY,PUDDINCS ,CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





McCALLS 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUHS. 


— 
PREPARED BY 


L &Compy, 


and 
BLANCMANGE., 
As made for Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALEXANDER'S 


3) SEWING 
COTTON 


So 
IS 'THE BEST. 
mi 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING .COTTON 


1S NOTED TOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


























Refre® Genuine 


C Economical 


Makers to the Queen. 
= A. & 4 " fsceamnieeetet | QUSTARDS WITHOUT RCS TI 


CaaDUry. 





wtites :—‘‘ Allen and Hanburys? 


‘Tasteless Castor Oil’ is absolutely mai P 
1 F 53 pure, is almost colourless, and is as | The Original and only Genuine. 
free from disagreeable taste or Produces delicious Custard without 


pr putes vegan, Needle Saomey aging Eggs, at half the cost and trout ¢. 


. oil can be. We have given it an 
extensive pee and a that it esta 
is taken both by children and old every- 
adults without the slightest diffi- where Established 
culty. J Jossesses all the advan- in 6d. and 1s 1837. 
tages that are claimed for it.” 


Boxes. 
**Messrs. Allen and Hanburys 


have achieved a really notable ° 

triumph. Their product certainly Alfred Bird & Sons, 

has no trace of odour, and it is as BIRMINGHAM, 

free from taste as pure olive or 

almond oil. A dose of Castor Oil Will send on receipt of address, 

need no longer inspire the dread 


In bottles at 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., and 3s. pe nee meee Oe ante Se POST “« PASTRY and SWEETS. ”__f Little Work 
containing Practical Hints and Original 


SoLe MANUFACTURERS, Drugeist. 


ALLEN AND HANBU nYS, FREE Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


and Supper Table. 








ASK For 


A’): GD: 9..0.0:9:6.0.30) mp Ip E-7.0.9 o7-0.9.0. 109m 


GOLD MEDAL of all DIRT from everything by using 


“The Clean Black Lead,”—Vide Press. 

Should any difficulty be experi- I ( 
enced in obtaining JAMES’ DOME 
LEAD, the makers will be happy to X ( ) 0 
send a sample on receipt of two | 


Ser eee pee Ib) » REWARDI! Purity, Health, Perfect 


E. JAMES & SONS, 5) Satisfaction by its ccttond daily use. 


Inventors & Sole Makers, 


PLYMOUTH. 


poytgy te tS) Coy eg teh 








By Special Royal Appointment. 
New Summer Patterns, 


: . ee Sik 

Kady W'S Spearman’s Vicuna Fleecy Wool Serge. 
a YS Soft elastic finish, very beautiful and 
Se ela A A) A a f \ PR Rim Bag ie Check Chest 
32 chee 4 < 7 pearmaa’s Devon Check on ec! 

Se tT ity Weaving. A dozen pretty mixtures, 

all wool and soft finish, 1/6 the yard. 

Spearman’ 8R.N. Serge, as used by the 

earman’ Q English and_ Foreign Governments. 

= = Ay ater = not hurt it. Fast Dye, 


the ya 
Gpearaan’s ‘Light: Weighted Serge. 
Crisp water finish in 12 good poo! | 
? colours, 1/6} the yard. 
i Spearman’s Jeypoor Serge. Woven 
i ot fine India Wool. Soft elastic finish, 
a very beautiful fabric. 
Spearman's Double Width Devonshire 
7 rics. For Gentlemen's and Boys’ | 
_ 2/6 to 1o/9the yard. Particularly 
PURE W OOL ON LY. Spearman's Bette Dye ——— 
erge. ast es r aks the yar 
ALL PATTERNS POST FREE.  spearman’s Double Width Fine Serge. 


ONLY ADDRESS, ~ haa dy India and Fine wear, 
the yarc 
SPEARMAN& SPEARMAN, *e2zzmiste¢ Ser Find very use} 


PLYMO UTH. ful, 3/11 to 5/9 the yard. 
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R. K. BURT ANI CO, PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY 





